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WINCHESTER 
Model 21 
The new Model 21 
Winchester Double is 
a Skeet gun that you 
will be proud of for a 
lifetime. Priced as low 
as $65.50 
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ou're missing something if you haven't 
tried target shooting. It is a fascinating 
sport which has been growing rapidly in 
popularity, particularly since the intro- 
duction of Skeet shooting. Apart from the 
enjoyment of the sport, target shooting 
will make you a better field shot especially 
if you shoot Skeet, a game designed to 
duplicate the conditions of field shooting. 


Experienced Trap and Skeet shooters ac- 
quire a new appreciation of ammunition 
quality because target shooting gives them 
a close check on shotshell performance. 
That is why so many leading shooters pre- 
fer Western Xpert, Field and Super-Trap 
shells. They can tell the difference. Shot 
after shot Western shells give fast, de- 
pendable, unvarying patterns. 


Hundreds of major trapshooting champion- 
ships are won each year with Western 
shells — 154 in 1931 — more than with 
any other brand of ammunition. The 
splendid performance of Western shells is 
due to the skill with which they are loaded 
and to the balanced excellence of all com- 
ponents. The powder is clean, fast and 
uniform. The shot is round, smooth and 
true-to-size. The primers are fast, depend- 
able and non-corrosive. Special, patented, 
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Target Shooting 


will make you a 
better shot! 
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WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 922 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, Free, your new Trap and Target Handbook [_], 
and leaflets describing the New Western Skeet Traps { |, Western Trap 
Loads |_|, and White Flyer Targets = 


Street or R. F. D... 
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new, double concave composition wads 
are used—an improved type. 


Western Shells, Traps and White Flyer 
Targets are the ideal combination for Trap 
and Skeet shooting. Why not join the list 
of Western users and improve your scores? 


New Western 
Single Control Skeet Traps 


Western's new Single Control Skeet Traps 
are the most modern development in equip- 
ment of this type. They are designed espe- 
cially for Skeet by Western's experienced 
Trap engineers. It is the only Skeet set in 
which the two traps are permanently co- 
ordinated and in which both traps are 
cocked as well as released by a single cen- 
tral control lever. The two traps and con- 
trol stand sell for only $60.00 F. O. B., 
East Alton, Ill.Complete details, including 
instructions for laying out and installing a 
Skeet field will be sent Free upon request. 
We will also gladly send you the new Trap and 
Target Handbook shown below, and any infor- 
mation you may want regarding Western Shells 
and White Flyer Targets. Use the coupon. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
922 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cai. 
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WHAT BOST WILL DO 


1. Bost will remove stains and discolora- 
tion caused by tobacco—and other 
things. 


2. It will do as much as any mouth 
wash to sweeten the breath—in other 
words, if the unpleasantness is a mouth 
condition, Bost will clear it up. 


3. It will clean your teeth completely— 
on the surfaces and in the crevices. 


WHAT BOST WILL NOT DO 


1. Bést will not cure pyorrhea (though 
it gives your teeth the thorough cleans- 
ing which may prevent it). 


2. It will not banish bad breath which is 
caused by an intestinal condition. 


3. It will mot take the place of -your 
dentist. See him every six months. De- 
pend on Bost to keep your teeth clean— 
and bright. 














The Smoker’s Friend 





“Wish Id 
had this 


4O years ago 


\ fro USE wishing! This man, like countless others, was born a bit too soon. 
The best he can do is to start right now to Bost-clean those tobacco-stained 
teeth of his. He’ll see a gradual improvement—but he can’t ever hope to 

have gleaming white teeth. 

But forget him—and think of yourself. If your teeth show any dingy discoloration, 
get right at them. Don’t waste a day. Bost for yours. And won’t you bless the day that 
Dr. Bost started on his quest for a new and different dentifrice that would really be 
the smoker’s friend. 

If your teeth still are in perfect condition—keep ’em that way. Give them a Bost 
brushing three times a day. Bost uses an innocent oil to dissolve stain from your teeth. 
It has no abrasives of any kind. Its action is gentle—its effect amazing. Try it, why 
don’t you? There’s nothing like it. You'll like two things—the way your teeth look 
and the way your mouth tastes. Use the coupon. 


SPECIAL ECONOMY PACKAGE 





Bost, Inc., Dept. S, 9 East 40 Street, New York City 
Three full-size tubes of Bost (regularly 50c each) for $1.00. 


Just pin a dollar bill or your check to this coupon. 
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Copyright 1932, Bost, Inc. 
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A New “Narrowest Escape from Death” 


Story CONTEST 
$500.00 









HE contest held last year was such a huge suc- 
cess that we have decided to stage another one. 
Most of you are familiar with the series of 
thrilling “Narrowest Escape from Death” 
stories, one of which appears each month in Fretp & 
STREAM. These are the ones selected by the judges 
as being the best of the hundreds entered in our 
previous Contest. Another one is published in this 
issue. Turn to page 34 and read it. 

We are looking for some more true stories of the 
same kind—accounts of your Narrowest Escape from 
Death. This time, however, we are offering 36 prizes 
instead of only 4 

Almost everyone who spends much of his time in 
the great outdoors has had at least one close call— 
one thrilling experience which he will remember if he 
lives a thousand years. You, too, must have had some- 
thing happen to you which you regard as your “Nar- 
rowest Escape from Death.” 


Did you ever find yourself in the path | 
of a charging, infuriated wild beast? 


Have you ever been capsized in a 
canoe and suddenly realized that you 
were about to "go down for the third 
time?" 


Were you ever at close quarters 
with a deadly reptile? 


Has a man-eating shark ever at- 
tacked you while you were swimming? 


_ These or any one or more of a hundred other thrill- 
ing episodes may have taken place at some time in 
your life. 

If so, tell us about it. 

Write a story of from 1500 to 2500 words deittii 
ing your “Narrowest Escape from Death”, while 
hunting, fishing, exploring or camping. 

Manuscripts should not exceed 2500 words in 
length. If you can tell a good story in fewer words, 
so much the better. 

Prizes will be awarded to those submitting the 
best stories. 


@) CASH 
36 PRIZES 


Manuscripts must be in 
the hands of the Story 
Contest Editor, % Field 
& Stream, 578 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, 
ald ‘ N. Y., on or before De- 
/ ee . cember Ist, 1932. 


1st Prize —$100.00 

2nd Prize —$ 75.00 

3rd Prize —$ 50.00 
3 Prizes—$ 25.00 Each 
10 Prizes—$ 10.00 Each 
20 Prizes—$ 5.00 Each 


Stories will be judged principally from the stand- 
point of interest and the character of the experience 
described. Careful consideration will also be given to 
the manner in which the stories are written. 

Typewritten manuscripts are desirable but not 
obligatory. 

At the end of each manuscript must appear a state- 
ment by the author that the facts contained therein 
are true. 

No story will be returned unless accompanied by a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 

The receipt of stories will not be acknowledged 
unless the author so requests and encloses a stamped 
addressed envelope for reply. 

Rewrites of stories previously published in this 
or any other publication or book will not be eligible. 

All prize winners must sign over to Fretp & 
StreEAM full publication rights. 

The judges of this contest will be the members of 
the editorial staff of Fre_p & Stream, and there will 
be no appeal from their decision. 


As in our previous contest, one of the principal 
objects in inaugurating this second “Narrowest Es- 
cape from Death” Story Contest is to emphasise the 
lessons to be learned in what to do, as well as what 
not to do, in order to avoid situations which might 
be a source of danger to life or limb. Almost every 
narrow escape from death affords an object lesson 
of some kind and we ask you to bear this fact in mind 
when writing your story. 


The best of the prize-winning stories will be pub- 
lished in Fretp & STREAM in the order of their merit, 
as soon as possible after the Contest closes. 

A complete list of the names of the prize winners 
will be published in the February 1933 issue. 


(This Contest has been reviewed and endorsed by Gilson Vander Veer Willets, Director of National Contest Headquarters.) 















































Valley Ranch 
Valley 


via Cody 
Wyoming 


The Valley Ranch is at the “head of 


Navigation” and the shortest direct 
route to the famous BIG GAME 
Country of Wyoming. Twelve miles 
over the Deer Creek Trail and you are 
in the Thorofare district, known to 
all hunters as the greatest elk, moose, 
and bear section outside of Alaska. 
Eight miles up the South Fork and 
ten miles across Boulder Basin put 
you in fine elk, Big Horn sheep, 
bear, and deer country. Valley is the 
hub of the Big Game Trails! 


Along with the hunting goes some real 
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Summer Ranch Guests 


Fishing, Boating, Saddle Horses 
Spring bear and Fall hunts 


Elk, Deer, Goat, Sheep, Lion and Béar 
Bill Martzel, West Yello . M 











Jackson Hole Big Game Hunting 
WHERE THE BIG GAME LIVES 


Guaranteed Service and Success given with any arrange- 
ments made with me, for Elk, Blacktail Deer, Moose 
and Mountain Sheep, Bear, «nd other Game Animals in 
Wyoming. Season opens Sept. 15th, closes November 
15th, on all game listed. Full equipped pack outfits, 
provisions and camp equipment furnished at a price 
consistent with the times and my full Guarantee. 
Prices and Details on Application. Personal Attention. 


JAS. S. SIMPSO 


N 
Bonded Guide & Outfitter Jackson, Wyoming 








Quail Shooting —Game Fishing 
TIPPAH FARMS 


Eleven thousand acre preserve of the late 
PAUL RAINEY 


COTTON PLANT MISSISSIPPI 





EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish Diver chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Canadian 
border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, 
having improved fishing every year since. A 
group of 18 camps. Ideai location. Real com- 
fort, cabins heated and well ventilated. Run- 
ning water and electric lights in every cabin; 
half of these have private baths. Magnificent 
views. And the pick of sports. In the heart 
of the big game country; there is no limit 
to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. 
For particulars address inquiries to 


MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 


Eagle Lake Maine 








CrockEeR LAKE CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 
Trout, Salmon and Rainbow Trout 
Lake and Stream Fishing. Private cabins with 
bath and Electric lights. Write for Booklet. 
G. L. Haggan, Mgr. 








GOOSE and DUCK SHOOTING 


Aboard a modern, comfortable house- 
boat on the Mississippi and lower 
White Rivers. Party bookings only— 
Rate $100.00 per week. 

ACE HUNTING LODGE 
P. O. Box 482 Rosedale, Miss. 





Come to 


Henperson’s Cames 


for early trout and salmon fishing. Five 
good lakes well stocked with trout and sal- 
mon, all reached by canoe or motor boats 
from Henderson’s camps. Write for booklet 
and rates, Jackman, Me. 








Duck Marshes for Sale 


I have a number of duck marshes for sale 
in Northwestern Ohio. From 200 to 1000 
acres. Lowest prices in years. If interested, 
investigate now; the number is limited. 

E. P. Metzger, 1930 Parkwood, Toledo, Ohio. 


Attean Camps, Jackman, Maine 
A Sportsman’s Paradise 
Ideal for the summer vacationist. Hunting 36.000 
acres, fishing in 17 trout ponds, canoeing on rivers 
and streams 
BINS WITH CENTRAL DINING ROOM 
Vestabios from our camp garden, three jersey cows. 
Cabins with baths, rates reasonable. Bookiet and 
Map on request. 
RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 








fishing—Bridger Lake, Thorofare, Shosh 
River, Greybull River. No roads, ranches, 
or permanent camps. A wilderness area of 
millions of acres, unrivaled for hunting 
with rifle, shotgun, and camera. 









Two days from Chicago to the Ranch, a 
good night’s rest, off the next morning with 
your pack-train, in the “open” country that 
afternoon, “snugged down” in camp that 
night, with the bugling of the bull elk for 
a lullaby. 










For rates, license fees and itinerary write: 


LARRY LAROM 
Valley Ranch, Valley, Wyoming 
or call at: 


The Valley Ranch Eastern Office 
70 E. 45th St., New York City 






















OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 
251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 


Sept. and Early Oct. for Channel Bass, Trout 
or Weaks, Croakers, Fluke, Sea Bass and etc. 
IDEAL SPORTSMEN and FAMILY RESORT. 
FISHING, SURF BATHING, REST, RECREA- 
TION. ROOMS and BEDDING Excellent. BEST 
VA. COOKING. Water front pier 200 feet. Per- 
fect Ventilation (extra slat doors), bedrooms. 
Large windows, 1200 ft. verandas, A-1 Hotel, 50 
double rooms, 30 baths. 

A. H. G. MEARS (Ownership Management) 

Wachapreague, Eastern Shore. (Ocean Side), V: 














FOR SALE 


Fine Duck, Goose, and Upland Shooting Property— 
2 miles water front—natural feeding ground for wild 
fowl along shores. Fish, Crabs, and Oysters also in 
abundance. Property comprising 360 acres fertile farm 
land, located mouth of Chester River, East Neck Island, 
Kent County, Maryland, connected to mainland by 
100 foot bridge on concrete road—5 hours from New 
York via auto—2% hours from Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, via Rock Hall, Maryland. 


R. N. Stevens 226 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 











GAME PRESERVES 


For Sale 
N. New Jersey acreage (100 to 1000) with 
lakes, large and small, a sportsman’s par- 
adise for trout, bass, pickerel, deer, pheas- 
ant, partridge, etc.; a wild country. 
C. N. Swift, 196 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
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Get Your Moose 





Hunt Where They Are 
Big and Plentiful 


P in the heart of Quebec's natural moose range is 
U the place for you. With the run of 80 square miles 
of protected wilderness. In back, where the Big Heads 
ean grow up undisturbed. 

Pack your kit for the wild upper Gatineau River 
Seventy miles north from the railway'’s end 
Superb trip in by water or plane. Every comfort 
Hunt with pleasure, in the wild, unburned, virgin re- 
serve of the Gatineau Rod & Gun Club of real sports- 
men. Nail down your future in its ideal big moose 
and big trout range. Splendid new buildings, in gor- 
geous scenic location. Membership non-assess sable, 
transferable. Longest open season, lowest license fees, 

limited membership. Booklet FREE. Act NOW. 


Fred M. Kiefer, Sec.-Treas., Dallas, Luzerne Co., Pa. 


FISH AND HUNT 
IN 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


Fish for Atlantic Silver Salmon, Togue, 

Trout, Bass and Ouananiche. Hunt the 

lordly Moose, the fleet Deer and Black 

Bear. Shoot Geese, Duck, Brant, Wood- 

cock, Snipe and Partridge. 

Splendid opportunities for nature pho- 

tography and canoe trips on the numerous 

lakes and rivers. 

For addresses of guides, free maps and 

reliable information write: 

NEW BRUNSWICK GUIDES ASSO. 
P. O. Box 550A 

Fredericton, N. B. Canada 


FISHING LODGE 


on large river flowing 

















North. rong Unequalled location. Near Rail- 
way. Overlooking rapids. Speckled trout. Moose. 
Reply Fontinaris, Care Fietp & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York City 








BIG GAME HUNTERS 


For Moose, Caribou, Goat, Black and Grizzly 
Bear, come where we have them all. Season 
September, October, November. Shots at Game 
Guaranteed. Canoe or Packhorse trips, ten days 
or longer, at reasonable prices. 

For particulars write to 


J. E. Holdcroft, Legrand, Via McBride, B. C. 








Canada’s North Woods 
Camp Ogama, Lake Timagami 
ONTARIO, CANADA 
The Fisherman's Rendezvous. A log cabin camp in the 
heart of a virgin forest. Hundreds of islands and lakes. 
Excellent fishing. All private cabins and tents. Run- 
ning water, bath and electric lights. Bathing, hiking, 
outboard boats, canoes and launches. Goed highways 
Excellent table. One night from Toronto or Montreal. 
Gentiles only. Write for booklet 


DEWEY DEROSIER, Timagami, Ontario, Canada 


~CANADA’S WILDS— 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 











TIMAGAMI == 


A real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with every com 
fort in the heart of four million acres of virgin forest— 
1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boats, Canoes and 
Launches. Bathing. Tramping. One night from Toronto or 
Montreal. Excellent table. Good Auto Road. Write for booklet. 
H. W. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Post Office, Timagami, Ont., Can. 


wat bni-y pal 


Chicoubiche Hunting, & Fishing Club 


all 
Moose, Deer, Black Seon, Duck, Partridge, etc. 
Also best fishing, Brook Trout, Speckled Trout, 
Ouananiche, Pike, etc. Hunting season open Sept. 
10th. We supply all you need. Write or wire to 
L. G. POTVIN, director 
Chicoubiche Hunting & cone, Club 


St. Félicien Co., Lake St. John, P. Q., Can. 


“Off the Beaten Trail in the Canadian Wilderness’’ 


S1x POINT LODGE 


A delightfully situated camp on Silent Lake. Separate log 
sleeping cabins. Clean, screened, heated. Maid service. 
Wilde erness charm without its hardships. Leading a 
recognize this spot as one of the finest bass waters in 

















tario. Safe bathing. Shoot, canoe, sail, explore. Bountiful | 


table. Finest home-cooked food. Fresh vegetables. Rich 
milk, cream. Our own cows. White sheets, Hudson’s Bay 
blankets. Elevation 1400 feet. No hay fever. Amer. plan. 
Booklet. Motor to door. A. D. Greene,,.PAUDASH, Ont. or 
Room 1205, 220 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 














GET Yours too- 
Moose. Deer. Bear! 


Hunt in Canada 


DVENTUROUS days of grip- 
ping sport in the Fall-painted 
north woods of Canada. There'll be 
a grand old monarch bull moose 
somewhere, back in the forest. 
There'll be a glossy black bear on 
some far shore, a sleek gray buck 
deer poking his big neck and 
splendid new- polished rack of 


horns up behind some windfall. 


territory recommended by our Scouts. Consult us NOW, for yourself orparty. 


Write or wire A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 


7109 Windsor Station, Montreal, Canada. 


Successful calling, canoe or still hunting with expert guides in dependable 
| 


Canadian Pacifie 


| WORLD?’ 


GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 








he 


' 


\ 








Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 


and d’Ore 


in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 
wild, virgin country. 


And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 


This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
—no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 
very ‘reasonable rates. 

Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 


. 


LEON de PAUW 


To avoid delay, please remember that 
letter postage to Canada is 3 cents. 


St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 














Wall-Eyes—Moose, 


Rainy River 


A VACATION IN COMFORT 
| On Lake of the Woods, 
| roomy house-boat—single floor beds, two guests to a 

room, two baths (one for the ladies) with hot running 
water. There you can cruise around, hunt, fish and 
rough it with all the comforts of home. Plenty of 
Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake-Trout, Bass and 
Deer and Duck. Come early for 
trout fishing when at its best. Limited or exclusive 
use of house-boat may be had—normal capacity eight 
guests. Write for folder. Third year in operation. 


A. ELMGREN 
Ontario, Canada 


Canada. An all-screened 





today! 


GUARANTEED MOOSE HUNT 


We are easy to get to—have good food—comfortable 
beds—clean camps—regular rates—and guarantee to 
show you a legal moose or make good with cash! Let 
us send you our cfreular giving full particulars and 
guarantee. More moose than for years! Just write us 


McALEER BROTHERS 
Wirral Station, New Brunswick 





NORTHERN ONTARIO 
Bass, Trout, Great Northern Pike, F 

A Fisherman's 
Paradise—in the 

heart of Ontario’s 

unspotled W ilder- 








up. Write for 


 peaiiet and information. 
CAMP ACOUCHICHING 


ce , Ontario, Canada aes 








Unexcelled 


FISHING CAMP 


North Shore, Lake Superior, Ontario Speckled Trout, 

fishing, river and 

| Coaster. Waterfall. Spring. Reasonable. 

| Reply Nemecos, Care Fietp & S7REAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York City 


trout 











HUNTING AND FISHING | 
RESERVE 


Black Bears, Partridges, Ducks, etc. 


ALPHIDE TREMBLAY 
Wire—Write 
P.0. Box 55—Tel. No. i—La-Tuque, Que., Can. 


Moose, Deer, 
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VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 





WINTER 
September 28th to June Ist 


ScHOOL For Boys 


ELEVENTH YEAR 


HE Valley Ranch School is primarily an educational institution based on the 


College Entrance standards of the East, 
equipped for the purpose. 


but located on a Western Ranch, fully 


For the sons of men who love the outdoor life, the Valley Ranch School pro- 


vides not only a scholastic 


education, but trains them to handle a rifle and 


shotgun, cast a fly, pitch a tent, cook a meal in the open, and manage a horse. 


The Ranch is located in a protected valley, an invigorating climate, plenty of 


sunshine. Polo season starts February 
western recreations. Every boy has his o 


first. 


Regular athletics in addition to 
wn cabin and horse. Daily mail, long 


distance telephone, resident trained nurse. 


Development of character and physical condition a part of the School pro- 


gram. Health certificate, references, and 
on request. 


I. H. Larom, 


scholastic record required. Catalogue 


Director 


Valley Ranch, Valley, Wyoming 


Eastern Office: 


70 East 45th St., New York City. 


’Phone VAnderbilt 3-2335 

















100 McGill Street, Montreal, 
& cd 





COME FOR | 


TROUT AND MOOSE 


TO NORTHERN QUEBEC 


Hundreds of lakes newly opened offering 
unsurpassed fishing for Speckled and 
Lake Trout, Pike and Pickerel, the big 
fellows. 

We provide hunting cabins, or, if pre- 
ferred, trips under canvas in practically 
virgin territory. 





Individual cabins. Ladies accommodated. 
Experienced guides. Reasonable rates, 
illustrated booklet, references on applica- 
tion, Write or wire 


ARMAND TREMBLAY 
Manouan Hunting and ors | a Inc. 
» Canada 








Hunters. 


SPORTING CAMP FOR SALE 


Bargain. Best game section in White Moun- 
tains, New Hampshire. Deer, bear, partridge, 
woodcock and small game. Trout. Five acres 
pecan government forests. I got here 
first. Main camp, guest camp, garage, wood- 
shed. Equipped running water. Bear shot this 
camp last three Falls. Price $1,475. Write 


A. BOWLES, FRANCONIA, N. H. 








DEER TRAIL CAMP 


“In The Heart Of The 
Big Game Country” 
Now 


Season 


booking reservation for 
Nov. 21 to 30. 











In Adirondack Mts. 
deer 
partridge nanting 
running 
$20 per week 
reservations early 
eabin, 
bath, stone fireplace. Over 
view, 


, AMP 

WINSLOW'S C 

Schuyler Winslow, Prop., Stony Creek, N. Y. 

, adjoining the State Park, best of 

Sear, fox, rabbits, woodcock, excellent 
Camp equipped with electricity and 

iood home-cooked meals. Board $18 to 

Guid les available. Christians only—Make 

Booklet on request. For Sale, new log 


country 


water 


WILL SACRIFICE 
SPORTSMAN'S RESIDENCE .. . 


Close to civilization—far from noise! 


and 2 baths. Modern conveniences. 
belt. All sports . fishing, golf, hunting, ocean 
cruising, tennis, riding. Must sell. 
WRITE FOR PHOTO 
Box !0!, Bayville, New Jersey 


English 
style, durable eight room house, with attic studio 
Double 
garage. Large plot in healthy South N. J.'s pine 





summer home or hunting camp. Six rooms and 
2000 ft. elevation. Wonderful 
Particulars on request. 


Price reasonable, 














10 acre fur ranch located in northern Minnesota near 

wnadian border, 
Completely equipped, 200 head finest pure blood Quebec 
mink, 





harge 
Ideal for 

finest of fishing 
$3800.00 takes 


c. 
1511-Sherburne me 


FOR SALE 


west edge Superior National Forest 


20 head genuine German fitch. Caretaker in 


sportsman. Deer, bear, moose, and | 
Inspec — will convince. 
cle 4 title 


- ALBERTSON 


some 


St. Paul, Minn. 











HOW MUCH FUN 
ARE YOU MISSING? 


How many week-ends do you let get by 
without camping out somewhere? If you 
have a car you need very little more to 
enjoy yourself immensely, and cheaply. 


CAMPING BY THE HIGHWAY 
is a remarkable book that will open your 
eyes to a world of enjoyment within easy 
reach. 160 pages of practical dope. Yours 
for only 

25 CENTS A COPY 
Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 





Deer | 


Licensed | 
Guides. Rates in keeping with the times. Send | 
| for illustrated booklet. 


=J | J. W. Johnson 


Bradley, Wisc. 























“I knew the only way to stop him was 
with my rifle. I quickly fired. Instead 
of going down, however, he young 
even louder and kept on coming. 

One of the most thrilling stories a 
dangerous hunting you have ever read 
Is calea- 


“GORILLA” 


by Commander Attilio Gatti 


This famous sportsman, big game hunter, 
and explorer describes his recent trip 
into the Belgian Congo after Gorillas for 
museums. A most unusual and exciting 
narrative. You will find it next month 


In the October issue of 


Field 
Stream 


It will be a remarkable issue, packed 
with practical information and absorb- 
ingly interesting articles. Besides the 
usual departments, you will find: 


MARSH DUCKS 


How to identify them at sight by 
flight characteristics, colors, etc. 
Companion piece to ‘Sea Ducks” 
in this issue. 


BONE FISHING FACTS 
Where, 
them. 

JONATHAN WOODCOCK 
The habits of this prince of game 


birds; and where and when to look 
for them. Read it and bag more. 


WHY I BROUGHT UP MY 
BOYS TO BE HUNTERS 
By, Archibald Rutledge. Worth its 


weight in gold to every parent of 
a young son. 


when and how to catch 


And seven more equally valuable fea- 
ture articles—all for the price of one 
good cigar. 


Tell your dealer to save a copy for you; 
or, better still, subscribe now. 
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Trout — Salmon — Lakers 


For Particular Sportsmen and Lovers of the Great Out-Doors 


QUIMBY’S COLD SPRING CLUB 


Five Lakes — Streams — Border Forests 


Saddle Horses, Bathing, Hiking. Good Fly Fishing in August 
and September. Partridge Shooting in October 
Main Camp—25 Cabins with baths and open fires. Guides 
Hortense Quimby, Averill, Northeastern Vermont 











Pennsylvania’s Commissioner of Fisheries Twenty Years 


EXPERT N. R. BULLER 


IRVEYS 
CONSULTATION “ a o SURVEYS 
truction of Hatcheries Consulting Fish Culturist Surveys of Lakes, Ponds and 
Constructic ate’ s, - : 
“Ponds and Aquariums Riverview Manor, Harrisburg, Pa. Streams 
3 aie Sea Definite stocking program 
Biological deg h Forage Suite 302, 220 W est 42nd Street furnished for tmprovement 
New York, Be of Fishing conditions 


























Down to the sea 


Treat yourself to some relaxation 
now ... while the shore is at its best. 
Lie on the beach. Bathe in the perfect 
sea. Play golf with the tang of the sea 
in your nostrils. 


Come back to the hotel for deli- 
cious meals. A pleasant evening in 
the lounge or concert rooms. ... And 
a night of deep and healthful sleep. 


Right in the hotels there are game 
rooms. Ocean decks. Health baths. 
Nude sun baths. .. . Whichever way 
you like your relaxation, we are pre- 
pared for you. And we’ve a pleasant 
and congenial atmosphere, lots of 
comfort, to serve as a perfect back- 
ground for recreation. Write for in- 
formation. Rates are the lowest 
they’ve been in years. 


Come for the Flower and Gar- 
den Pageant, Sept. 3-10th. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 











Lake Trout Fishing 
Unsurpassed in America 


Splendid lake and brook trout and small 
mouth bass fishing. Trout season open until 
Sept. 1. Bass season open Aug. 1 to Oct. 31. 

Every facility for fishermen-sportsmen, in- 
cluding 18 holes championship golf, riding, 
tennis, swimming, and a de luxe hotel offer- 
ing rates in keeping with the times. 


Booklet A upon request 


7 SAGAMORE 


LAKE GEORGE 
P.O. BOLTON LANDING, Wew lork_, 











STONY CREEK, N. Y. ELEVATION, 2,000 
of spending your vacation or week-end in the 
Adlondacha. toe" enjoy trout, coe and nd fishing, Sear age riding, | | 
boat in and range s we cor- 
pon nye wp mmy Sr youreall of the exccllont fact- 
arm in one of the most 
the mountain country. All 
own home, running water, 
open fireplace. Home cook- 
Products, vegetables and 
own farm, heralds BELL 
place for you to spen 
moderate rates of $18.00 








LODGE as the ideal 
your vacation st Ls 
120.00 rm 

Let Geor cree 3 the proprietor, who was 
pitcher for ay B’ tye Nat'l League for seven years, make 
your vaeation of this year. one that will be most pleasantly remem- 
bered. All our reereatio ms sre included, free garage, no extra 
charges. Write for booklet. 

Hunting and Fishing in Season. Gentiles Only 


OPEN ALL YEAR 








The Twin Streams Camp 
STONY CREEK, NEW YORK 


A_REAL HUNTING CAMP 
WITH EXCELLENT GUIDES 


bce Rates $2.50 — 
Muskies ’ ear 
Pike and per day. Can Fox and all 


Sass accommodate 25. small game 
Only 15 miles from Lake George and Brant Lake. 
Fresh vegetables—excellent home cooking. 
Eight bucks taken within sight of camp. 








CLAYTON’S FISHING and HUNTING 


In the beauty spot of the Adirondacks on the Ausable 
River where hunting and fishing are of the best. 
Running water, electric lights, excellent food. 
Accommedations for twenty. An ideal spot to spend 
your vacation. 

Rates $3. per day; $17.50 to $21. per week. 

Guides at reasonable prices. On route 9 N, 300 miles 
from New York 


C. E. Lamoy, Prop. Phone 7F2, Upper Jay. N. Y. 








FOR YOUR HUNTING TRIP 


In the heart of the hunting section of the 
Adirondacks in the famous Wolf Pond and 
moose valley country, 40 miles of wild territory. 

Deer, bear, fox, Canadian lynx, bobcat, varying 
hare, cottontail yabbits, partridge and woodcock 
hunting. 4 western saddle horses for horseback rid- 
ing free of charge, etc. 240 miles from N. Y. City. 
5% hrs. by train. Make reservations now. Gentiles 
only. Rates $18 & $20 per week. JAY WOODWARD, 
Stony Creek, N. Y. 











For Your Fall Hunting Trip 


come to the New Inlet house, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
abundance of deer, bear, partridges. Good canoeing— 
eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, butter, eggs, 
vegetables and berries from our own farm. Fine spring 
water throughout house, with bath. Buy your ticket 
for Benson Mines, N. Y., upon request a conveyance 
will meet you there; a distance of 4% miles; a good auto 
road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you. Write or 
telephone. Address 
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Maine 
for BIG GAME 


Deer and bear are waiting for you 
in Maine. The season for big game 
opens Oct. 16th. Season for duck, geese, 
brant and coot —Oct. 16th to Dec. 
16th. Oil up your guns, study your rail- 
road folder and mail the coupon now. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION  orrictan 





MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
800 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 


Please send free copy of Official State Pamphlet giving 
all information on hunting in Maine. 








* ALASKA 


Thrilling pack train hunting expeditions this 
Fall for $750, up. Hunt Kodiak Brown, Grizzly, 
Glacier and Black Bear, also Moose, Sheep, 
Caribou, Goat. Folder available to sportsmen. 
Book hunt now. Cable Address AGTA. 


ALASKA GUIDES, Ine. 
Box F., Anchorage, Alaska * * 








SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE 


Best place on Atlantic seaboard for channel 
bass fishing. Likewise best Canadian goose 
and brant shooting from Stake blinds, sink 
boxes, and rolling blinds. Also live brant and 
geese for sale. New York Reference. 


GARY BRAGG 
Ocracoke, North Carolina 











Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 





MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in eve 
respect, but will ive you expression in my wor 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references; also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field & Stream. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 


128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 
7 
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THREE-CENT DUCKS 


HAT the Senate Committee’s rec- 
ommendation of dollar duck stamps 
is good business is attested by re- 
cent reports from California and 
Minnesota. It’s unfortunate that Congress 
was too badly jammed to pass the bill be- 
fore adjournment so that the duck shoot- 
ers could start buying stamps this fall. 

California has been creating waterfowl 
refuges. This year, instead of winging 
their way to the far north, large numbers 
of ducks found these refuges so much to 
their liking that they bred right there in 
California. 

And Minnesota’s 
\fter being bone-dry 
years, 8,000 acres of 
former Thief Lake were 
restored by the state at 
a cost of $108,000. Last 
spring they released 
about 500 ducks there 
to announce to north- 
ward migrants that the 
old swimmin’ hole had 
come back. 

Recent advice from 
Game _ Commissioner 
William D. Stewart 
says: “The superintend- 
ent of Thief Lake re- 
ports that at least 300,- 
000 ducks will go south 
from the lake this year. 
To increase the breed- 
ing stock, no shooting 
will be permitted there 
this fall.” 

A crop of thirty-eight 
ducks per acre! That 
shows what the restora- 
tion of many such areas 
can accomplish, and that 
the small potholes and 

- sloughs recommended by the U. S. Bureau 
of Biological Survey as a third line of de- 
fense are decidedly worthwhile. Have you 
reflooded your acre? 

But just think of the cost at which 
Minnesota produced these 300,000 ducks. 
Not ducks for a dollar, but ducks for a 
postage stamp. Interest on the investment, 
plus the cost of supervision, will not ex- 
ceed $10,000. A duck for three cents is 
some bargain! 

Dollar stamps will surely be a great in- 
vestment. Let's get ready for prompt ac- 
tion by Congress in December. See to it 
that your Senators and Representatives are 
favorable to Senate 4726 and H. R. 12246. 


report is a knockout. 
for a number of 


FREE TURTLE SOUP 


HE Connecticut Board of Fisheries 

and Game has started an innovation 
that ought to be adopted by every state 
—a two-way relief program that benefits 
both humanity and wild life. 

To reduce the destroyers of waterfowl 
and fish, a special campaign has been 
launched against snapping turtles and 
water snakes. Wardens have already 
taken over two tons of turtles, and during 
the months of July and August special 
cash prizes are offered in each county 
for the largest snapping turtles and for 
the largest number of water snakes. 
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By 
SETH GORDON 
President 


The largest turtle so far reported 
weighed 49 lbs. and was trapped in Leon- 
ard Pond, Kent. It was one of the largest 
snapping turtles ever taken in Connecticut. 

Turtles must be kept alive and turned 
over to the officers of the department for 
distribution to the needy. 

Instructions for building turtle traps 
and recipes for the preparation of de- 
lectable turtle soups are available at the 
offices of the commission in Hartford. 





Ducks and geese quickly learn to use small man-made lakes 


Inspectors report that the destruction of 
young ducks by turtles has been enormous, 
and that snakes have been preying heavily 
on trout in state-owned streams. 


MISSISSIPPI ORGANIZES 


HEN Governor Conner of Missis- 

sippi selected the members of the 
new game and fish commission the last of 
the forty-eight states was able to boast 
an organized state department. The new 
commission consists of: 

Ed. McIntyre of Brandon, Chairman 

W. G. McGill, New Albany 

Ben M. Stephens, Richton. 

The director selected by the commis- 
sion is Hunter Kimball of Jackson. Steps 
have been taken to organize the game 
and fish work along the lines directed by 
Mississippi's new law, eliminating all 
county administration. 

Washington is now the only state which 
still has county game and fish administra- 
tion. In that state, however, there is a 
state supervisor of game and fish who 
exercises a certain amount of control and 
succeeds in bringing about a semblance 
of uniformity. 

The sportsmen of Washington are en- 
deavoring to consolidate all of the county 
commissions into one strong statewide 
fish and game department. 


PRAIRIE STATES CONFER 


VERY army has second and third 
lines of defense mapped out before 
it goes into a campaign. 

Finding that the chances for immediate 
funds for a Federal waterfowl breeding- 
grounds program were nil, and that the 
states in most instances had no funds 
available, the U. S. Biological Survey 
recommended that the trenches on the 
third line of defense be occupied at 
once—the restoration work that can be 
done locally by organized groups and 
individuals, a “shirt-sleeves” campaign, 
as it were. 

This plan met with a hearty response 
at four fine state sportsmen’s gatherings 
in the upper prairie 
states during June. Be- 
ing in the heart of the 
best breeding grounds 
on our side of the bor- 
der, waterfowl restora- 
tion naturally was the 
main topic of discussion. 
The duck stamp bill 
pending before Congress 
Was unanimously  en- 
dorsed in each instance. 

The states of Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota held con- 
ventions of the Izaak 
Walton League, and the 
midsummer meeting of 
the Minnesota Game 
Protective League on 
June 17 and 18 at 
Worthington, Minneso- 
ta, was a regional con- 
ference. It attracted 
game officials and or- 
ganization leaders from 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Washington, D. C. 

Among the other topics which attracted 
special attention at the regional conference 
were Iowa’s new game and fish program 
and the wild-life research work being 
done in Minnesota. 

The state officials assembled at Worth- 
ington reorganized the Upper Prairie 
States Association of Game Commission- 
ers, and elected Burnie Maurek of North 
Dakota, chairman, and Wm. D. Stewart 
of Minnesota, secretary. They also agreed 
upon joint recommendations to the De- 
partment of Agriculture on waterfowl 
seasons and other regulations. 


OREGON’S HOLDING PENS 


ENE SIMPSON, Oregon’s  well- 
known superintendent of game 
farms, reports that instead of releasing 
pheasants before the opening of the hunt- 
ing season the State Game Commission 
will hereafter use the cooperative holding- 
pen idea. 

This means that the commission will 
furnish the young pheasants at weaning 
age and supply the feed, and local sports- 
men’s organizations will construct the 
holding pens and care for the birds until 
released. 

Oregon has found that sportsmen who 
object to a further increase in the hunt- 
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ing license fee gladly contribute funds 
for the construction of pheasant holding 
pens. And it is a foregone conclusion that 
when the sportsmen of a community band 
together to care for several hundred 
pheasants the personal interest thereby 
aroused will put a stop to out-of-season 
poaching. 

“The cost of building these pens should 
not exceed one dollar per bird,” says Mr. 
Simpson; “and as the pens last ten years 
or longer, it makes the cost to the local 
sportsmen only about ten cents per bird.” 

Oregon recommends holding pens about 
108 feet square, divided into four equal 
sections, with about fifty square feet per 
young bird, but advises that where the 
pens are well seeded before the birds are 
placed into them less space per bird will 
be required. 


GROUSE HEADWORK 


E all admit ruffed grouse are smart 

birds. But here’s one that will test 
your grouse ingenuity. Can you offer a 
better one? 

William Taylor, an assistant superin- 
tendent of Cook Forest State Park, Penn- 
sylvania, and his helpers on a road-build- 
ing job found two grouse nests in fairly 
close proximity. One of them was ten 
yards to one side of the road under the 
uplifted roots of a maple tree, the other 
on the opposite side under the end of a 
log, both in plain view. 

The bird under the maple stood for the 
road construction work without flinching, 
but after several days the bird under the 
log decided to move. 

Mr. Taylor observed her walking away 
from the nest with a peculiar hunched-up, 
shuffling gait. She went to a point about 
twenty yards away, then returned, sat 
upon her old nest, shuffled her wings, 
and again moved off in the same peculiar 
manner to the new site. 

After watching this performance for 
more than an hour, and the visits to the 
old nest having stopped, an examination 
showed that all the eggs were gone from 
under the log and that they were snugly 
reposing in the new location. 

This observer believes the eggs were 
tucked up under the wings and moved. 
Who said that grouse aren’t smart? 


HOMES FOR FISH 


ISH experts are beginning to pay as 
much attention to suitable natural en- 
vironment for fish as they are to artificial 
production for stocking depleted waters. 
_ Michigan two years ago launched a spe- 
cial study to determine how best to im- 
prove fishing waters through environ- 
mental control. The Institute of Fisheries 
Research of the University of Michigan, 
headed by Dr. Carl L. Hubbs, has made a 
series of experiments to demonstrate that 
barren waters can be turned into veritable 
fish havens by pool, shelter and food-pro- 
ducing devices. Among the methods tested 
are anchored logs, trees and brush, stone 
deflecting walls and low dams placed in 
the streams. 
“Every angler knows stretches of fa- 
miliar streams which contain no shelter 
and no fish,” says Dr. Hubbs in a recent 


article in American Forests. “We have 
taken such stretches and have proved 
that trout take quickly and readily to 
homes made for them. Good catches are 
now -being made where formerly the 
waters were barren. What fish need is 
adequate spawning beds, enough shelter, 
sufficient food.” 

And that confirms what I. S. Myers, 
veteran conservation leader of Ohio, told 
me recently. “Keep wood beds, brush logs 
and other hiding and food-producing 
places in your waters, and eliminate pol- 
lution, and you will have good fishing,” 
he said. 

Mr. Myers and his friends plant suit- 
able vegetation, and during the winter- 
time they collect brush piles on the ice 
of their favorite fishing waters, wire to- 
gether and weight each heap, and when 
the ice melts the fish have a lot of new 
homes. 

Do the fish have good homes in your 
favorite waters? 


ALBEMARLE LOCK DEDICATED 


EADERS of these columns followed 
the campaign to obtain an appropria- 
tion from Congress to restore the Albe- 
marle Canal Lock at Great Bridge, Vir- 
ginia, just south of Norfolk, to stop salt 
water and industrial and municipal filth 
from totally ruining bass breeding waters 
and waterfowl wintering grounds in Back 
Bay and Currituck Sound. 

A joint campaign of national and local 
organizations and others interested re- 
sulted in having Congress authorize an 
appropriation of $500,000 in 1930. Funds 
not being available immediately, public- 
spirited residents of the region advanced 
the money and the engineers of the War 
Department proceeded at once. 

Now the job has been completed, and 
within a reasonable period 300 square 
miles of the choicest bass breeding and 
duck feeding waters on the Atlantic Coast 
should again return to normal. 

In 1918, prior*to the removal of the old 
lock, commercial fishermen took over two 
million pounds of black bass out of these 
waters. Partly through over-fishing, but 


mostly because of the destruction wrought 
by removing the lock, the bass supply 
became a negligible factor. Virginia closed 
its portion of these waters to commercial 
fishing for black bass. In one year re- 
cently more than 15,000 spawning-age 
black bass were transferred from the Back 
Bay section to inland waters for stock- 
ing purposes. 


WATERFOWL REGULATIONS 


FTER hearing reports of special field 
investigators who covered the prin- 
cipal waterfowl breeding grounds of the 
United States and Canada, the new 
Migratory Bird Advisory Board, at its 
meeting in Washington on July 8, made 
its recommendations on seasons and other 
regulations for this fall to Secretary Hyde 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The 1932 regulations announced by the 
Secretary of Agriculture provide for a 
waterfowl season of two months, the ac- 
tual period having. been fixed after con- 
sultation with state game officials. The old 
bag limit of fifteen is continued, except 
that the bag shall contain not more than 
ten in the aggregate of canvasbacks, red- 
heads, greater and lesser scaups (blue- 
bills), ringnecks, bluewing, greenwing and 
cinnamon teal, gadwalls and shovellers, 
and not more than five eider ducks. Ruddy 
ducks and buffleheads have been added to 
the protected list. 

The former live-goose-decoy restriction 
was removed except in California, where 
(at the request of that state) live-goose 
decoys may not be used. A new restriction 
— the live-duck decoys to twenty- 

ve. 

Other important changes include a sea- 
son of two weeks on band-tailed pigeons, 
with a limit of ten, in the states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Arizona and 
New Mexico. The bag limit on doves was 
reduced from 25 to 18. All minor regula- 
tions were left to the several states. 


See pages 42, 43 and 44 for sum- 
mary of the game laws of the United 


States, including seasons for migra- 
tory game birds. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 


| American Game Association, 
Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Subscription to AMERICAN GAME, 
FIELD & STREAM 


If you are already a subscriber to 


I a cistiticswniscestdganss 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
tion including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD & 


Membership in American Game ae 


for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add $1.00 for Canadian postage, duty and tax; $1.00 for foreign postage. 





COMBINATION 


Combination Price 


$3.00 


“Field & Stream” and wish to renew 
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The witching hour for bass fisherman and wildfowler alike 
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GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 
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KODIAKING 


Hunting the great Alaskan brown bears of Kodiak Island 


OST sportsmen hunt the Alaska 

brownie in the fall of the year, 

when the bear spends most of 

his time in the low valleys and 
along the streams. This, of course, makes 
stalking an easy matter. Some hunters 
have been known to hunt, stalk and 
shoot from a boat. This may be ethical 
as far as hunting bear is concerned, but 
the animal’s ferocity cannot be judged 
when the sportsman is beyond his reach. 
Under such conditions the bear hasn’t a 
ghost of a chance, even if he were 
inclined to square things. 

One writer, who evi- 
dently hunts when the old 
bears are fat and lazy and 
about ready for their long 
nap, leaves the impression 
that the great brown bears 
of Alaska were always 
curious but never danger- 
ous. If my two guides and 
I had accepted these views 
literally, we would have 
been smeared over the 
landscape of one of the 
beautiful mountains over- 
looking Karluk Lake and 
no burial permit would 
have been necessary. 

After making arrange- 
ments for a spring bear 
hunt, my 19-year-old son 
and I left San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, on May 8th, and 
arrived at Kodiak Island 
on May 25th. We were 
met at the dock by Charlie Madsen, who 
took charge of everything. 

After covering a hundred miles or so 
by schooner, we reached the end of Lar- 
son Bay. At that point our supplies were 
unloaded and we were met by five Ko- 
diak guides, all equipped with pack sacks. 
In another hour we had started over the 
portage. 

By one o’clock that afternoon we had 
cleared the portage and were on the 
Karluk River, the largest red-salmon 
stream in Alaska. In a few minutes all 
of our equipment was aboard a large 
twenty-foot skiff powered with an out- 
board motor, and we were on our way 


By WALTER BELLON 


once more. My son and I started up the 
river in a birch canoe, but after about 
two miles of steady paddling we decided 
to wait for the skiff, which appeared in 
a few minutes. We got aboard and let 
the motor do the work from there on. 

It happened that the river was twenty- 
seven inches higher than had ever been 
known before. This condition favored 
our trip, as we were able to cross sev- 
eral dangerous rapids with the kicker. 
We struck but few bars going up the 
river and were only compelled to install 
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A perfect silvertip from the tip of her nose to the tip of her tail 


three new pins in the propeller shaft 
during the trip. The last mile and a half 
we were all forced to line the boat up 
through the rapids. 

At about seven o’clock that evening 
we reached beautiful Karluk Lake, 
a body of clear water twelve miles long 
and about a mile wide. I was told we 
had made the fastest time on record 
from the portage to the lake. It usually 
takes twelve hours, and we had made it 
in six, the distance being about ten miles. 

About three miles in, one of the 
guides called out, “There is a big one 
high up, at the edge of an alder patch 
and right at the snow line.” 


I came to life in a hurry, as we did 
not expect to see bear so soon. We had 
not even settled down for hunting. Pick- 
ing up my glasses, I located three bears 
—a large female and two good-sized 
yearling cubs, feeding on a small bench 
about five hundred yards up the slope. 
Scanning the distance from the shore 
line to the bear, which was almost 
straight up in the air, I realized that we 
were in for some hard climbing. Fifteen 
hundred feet is a long distance when 
traveling upgrade, and it is still farther 
when you are obliged to 
pull yourself out of a few 
holes, crawl over dead- 
falls, and worm around 
through the alders. 

Madsen asked me if she 
looked large enough, and I 
replied that she was plen- 
ty big enough for me. She 
looked big as a house! 


HE boat was soon 

run ashore, and my 
son, Madsen and I start- 
ed to stalk up the steep 
slope through the alders. 
In about an hour we reach- 
ed a point where we 
thought she was lying. As 
we looked through the al- 
ders, about two hundred 
yards up the slope, we 
could see the outline of 
her huge head, but our po- 
sition was such that we 
could not shoot, as there was too much 
brush in our way. 

The wind had completely died down. 
We worked over to the right and tried 
to get into a little clearing, but the dense 
brush caused us to make considerable 
noise, and our chances of getting a shot 
now seemed to be very poor, Again we 
were forced to veer off to the left, which 
brought us closer to the bear but too low 
down for any shooting. Working under 
her position, we ascended the slope to 
her left, but she got our wind at this 
point. Later we were told by those in the 
boat that she leisurely walked off into 
the alders. Finally we gave her up and 
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started down the steep slope. We fairly 
slid the entire distance to the water’s 
edge, where our boat picked us up. In 
about thirty minutes we reached our 
base camp. I was thoroughly tired out 
but well pleased, having seen three bears 
before even getting to camp. 

The next morning our entire party 
headed for the section around Thumb 
Lake, a small tributary to the Karluk. 
After spending the day in that region, 
we returned to camp, the wind having 
been unfavorable for stalking game. 

The next day we split the camp. Two 
guides, one packer, Madsen and I started 
for the upper camp, six miles south, at 
the upper end of Karluk Lake. Two 
guides, a packer and a cook remained at 
the base camp with my son. 

In about an hour we arrived at our 
destination, but decided to remain in 
camp the rest of that day and make 
ready for an evening hunt. The after- 
noon clouded and a slight drizzle set in, 
but about six o’clock we started. We 
scanned the mountain sides with our 
glasses and located one or two fresh 
trails in the snow leading to the alders 
but no sign of bear. 


OR five days straight we hunted in 

every direction. We hunted Canon 
Creek for three successive days, but not 
a bear was to be seen. I was told that this 
was very unusual, as bears were always 
in evidence in this neighborhood. During 
our hiking it was always necessary to 
wear light-weight hip boots and light 
rain clothes. 

One crosses and recrosses more than 
fifty beautiful streams a day. Some of 
these streams are so swift that one can 
hardly keep his footing. Hundreds of 
ribbon falls may be seen dropping from 
the snowy peaks of the mountains, and 
many larger falls were sighted while 
walking through the steep cafions. It was 
necessary to follow bear trails as much 
as possible. The bear is the road-builder 
of Kodiak Island. His trail does not re- 
-semble a boulevard, but when one gets 
off it he is always glad to get back on. 


Field & Stream 


The fifth day my son’s party at the 
base camp located two huge bears and 
a yearling cub, high up in the snow. 
There wasn’t much use in stalking them, 
as they were traveling upward through 
the heavy soft snow, where it would be 
impossible for a man to travel. When 
the bears reached an open spot, they 
would turn over huge boulders looking 
for grubs. They traveled on up the hog- 
back to the peak of the mountain and 
soon disappeared. 


HE morning of the sixth day saw 

our party started up the Karluk to 
O’Malley River. There we all got out and 
the boat was lined about a quarter of a 
mile farther to O’Malley Lake, a beauti- 
ful stretch of water two miles long and a 
quarter of a mile wide. We tied our skiff 
at the end of the lake and started over- 
land to the unexplored region of Barr 
Lake, which had just been discovered 
and named the year before. The day was 
very cool and it was necessary to wear 
our warmest clothes. After half an hour 
of this kind of travel, we wanted to dis- 
robe; but if we stopped for five minutes, 
we were thoroughly chilled. 

Very cold and tired, we returned to 
camp about 6:30 P. M., having sighted 
a few tracks. After a fine supper we felt 
somewhat rested and were soon ready to 
start out again. A light rain began fall- 
ing, but even that did not dampen our 
spirits. At 7:30 we started down the lake 
against the wind, after hunting all day 
with the wind, which gave us a poor 
chance of seeing anything. 

The outboard motor was throttled 
down to its slowest speed, and four pairs 
of field-glasses scanned the mountain- 
sides very carefully. About a mile from 
camp Eli, one of our guides, raised his 
hand, and instantly the motor was stop- 
ped. He had sighted a big fellow high up 
on the edge of the alders, at least a half 
mile ahead. It seems that at this time 
of the year these big bears roam around 
about half-way up the mountain slope. 
In another minute we all had our glasses 
on him, and as he slowly walked up into 





a snow patch he looked as black as coal. 
We were being favored by the wind 
for the first time; so we watched his 
maneuvering for about five minutes. 
Then three of us decided to stalk while 
two stayed behind in the boat to give 
us our signals. Our object was to get 
above the bear and work down toward 
his position, but he had other plans. 

We went straight up for over an hour, 
resting at short intervals in order to get 
our breath. Then we noticed that the 
boat was signaling us to work up the 
lake from the bear. This was hard to 
understand, as we presumed the bear to 
be in the same position, but we decided 
to follow their signals. Working up and 
over into a clearing, we arrived at the 
base of a cliff two hundred feet high. 
To get around it and on to the higher 
levels we were forced to work around 
to our right. 

We stopped to rest for a minute, 
and as we all glanced up at the cliff 
there stood our prize! He looked enor- 
mous. I knew then that I would have 
to act quickly; so I immediately rose 
from a kneeling position, at the same 
time releasing the safety of my Spring- 
field and placing the post of my three- 
power ’scope back of his shoulder and 
high in the brisket. By this time the 
bear was slowly turning away, and I 
eased off a beautiful squeeze. In all my 
life I was never so steady on the pull. 
The rifle cracked, and the bear gave a 
lunge to the side and disappeared in- 
stantly. 


KNEW [I had scored a hit. I could see 

his pelt give through the ’scope, but I 
felt that I had hit a little too low in the 
brisket. This would mean trouble, and I 
was too tired for much climbing. 

Eli and Mose, who have leather lungs 
and can outrun a mountain sheep, started 
up the steep incline to get above the 
cliff. At that moment I could not have 
taken another step upward. In about a 
half hour I heard from over the cliff 
the beautiful words, ““He’s dead.” 

My desire was to travel upward to 


Our main camp was located on an island in Karluk Lake 
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The 10-foot male Kodiak brown grizzly killed by Walter Bellon, Jr. 


see my prize, but my legs refused to 
work. Eli asked me if they could roll 
the bear down over the back slope of 
the ridge. I consented. He had died on 
a very steep section of the slope, and 
it only required a little effort to start 
him rolling. Crashing through a hundred 
feet of alders, he stopped some three 
hundred yards beyond me. We descended 
the mountain slope and entered the skiff. 

The next day we took pictures and 
removed the hide. He was a 10-foot 
male bear in fine fur and quite dark in 
color. At the camp he was soon fleshed 
out and salted. 


HE next morning it rained quite 
hard and we all stayed in camp. 
About two in the afternoon it showed 
signs of clearing. Mose picked up my 
glasses, stepped out of the tent and be- 
gan searching the mountains of O'Malley 
Lake. He immediately called back and 
said he saw fresh tracks in the snow. In 
another second he located the bear. 
Shortly thereafter we were headed up 
the lake. The upper end of the lake, 
about three miles distant, was reached 
in the middle of the afternoon. The wind 
started blowing, and a light rain set in 
again. We searched the hills very closely 
with our glasses until half past six. Mose 
spotted our bear again. He was high up 
the ridge, close to the snow line. We all 
watched patiently through our glasses 
to see what he intended doing. He was 
walking about leisurely, eating the tender 
shoots, and then would walk about fifty 
yards up on a small knoll and return 
again and resume feeding. This he did 
about four or five times. Deciding that 
he was quite settled, we began to stalk. 
We started up a steep incline, finding 
a bear trail that carried us part of the 
way up. About eight o’clock we reached 
the neighborhood where we thought the 


bear was ranging. We stopped to rest a 
while in order to get our bearings. Sud- 
denly the huge beast appeared on the 
small knoll, about one hundred yards to 
our right. He lay down. Something ap- 
peared to be attracting his attention 
over to our left. I rose, steadied myself 
and was ready to squeeze off a high 
brisket shot; but through the ’scope I 
could see that the brush was entirely too 
heavy to shoot through, and a ricochet 
shot would spoil my chances. 

I started to climb higher to get above 
the brush. Instantly the bear arose 
and walked off the knoll. We knew he 
was not frightened and that he did not 
have our wind. I felt positive that he 
would return, as he-had been carrying on 
this maneuvering for the last hour. 

One of my guides nudged me and 
said, “There are two more.” 

I turned and noticed a female and a 
yearling not over seventy-five yards 
away. The female looked rather small 
and was facing toward us with ruffled 
neck. She started growling and showing 
her teeth. The yearling started up the 
mountain and stopped about two hun- 
dred yards farther on. The old bear, 
no doubt, had our wind at that distance. 
Perhaps it was the first time she had 
ever seen a human being, for she made 
no effort to move. I did not want to 
shoot her, as I wished to take the big 
male and I felt positive that he was 
only a short distance off. 


WE waited patiently for several min- 
utes. I grew restless and looked 
through my ’scope toward the female, re- 
marking that her fur seemed to be very 
light in color. Madsen replied that she 
was a silvertip and looked mighty fine. 

During all this time the bear did not 
change her position, but was still growl- 
ing. I decided to take her, as I had one 


fine big bear and this silvertip would 
complete my bag. I rose to full height 
and, placing the post of my ’scope high 
in the right shoulder, close to her neck, 
I let her have it—a one-ton blow. In- 
stantly she leaped forward, uttering a 
hoarse cough, and started toward us. 
Then she dropped into a small draw and 
disappeared. 

Mose started uphill to get a better 
position. I dropped downhill about ten 
vards, and Madsen took the center posi- 
tion, thinking-she would continue her 
charge. Out of a clear sky our attention 
was called to a cracking of alders. We 
were now all standing in a large open 
area of tundra, wondering what was 
coming. In another second the big male 
bear showed himself at the edge of the 
alders, in a direct line with Mose and 
not over twenty-five yards away. The 
bear was charging directly toward him. 


OSE fired, but missed, the bullet 

striking the alders directly in front 
of old bruin’s head. Mose was hard 
pressed. He fired again and scored. The 
shock only turned the bear slightly to the 
left. He was then headed directly toward 
Madsen, who turned quickly and fired. 
The bullet struck the bear square in the 
neck, just below the ear, and the shock 
instantly rolled him over. He doubled 
up like a ball and started rolling down- 
hill, passing through a small patch of 
alders below. Three more shots followed, 
and he gave up the ghost, unfolded him- 
self and sprawled out in the alders. 

If Madsen had missed, he would have 
been scattered over the landscape, as the 
bear when hit was only about fifteen feet 
away from him. Mose was in no position 
to fire, as the bear was in line with 
Madsen, although he was ready to shoot 
if Charlie had missed. I had just got into 
position to (Continued on page 58) 
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HARLEQUIN Duck. 







HERE the wintry sea thunders 

on outlying shoals and rocky 

headlands, there will we find 

the true sea ducks. Great beds 
of scoters, or “sea coots,” spend the 
colder months off our Northern shores. 
Large numbers often pass certain defi- 
nite points in their migrations or in 
their morning flights; so many shore 
gunners take advantage of this by 
anchoring a number of boats some dis- 
tance apart, across the line of flight. In 
this way many birds are taken, as they 
are not high fliers. Then, too, the birds 
decoy easily; even the crudest wood 
imitation of a duck will bring them in. 

The life of sea ducks is strenuous. 
The great depths to which they some- 
times dive for food have produced mus- 
cles that certainly do not make the 
choicest of morsels. The marine life on 
which they feed does not help the taste 
of the flesh any; so it is generally agreed 
that as food they are quite unfit for the 
table. They do not quite deserve this 
low rating, however, as many folk living 
along the coast know how to prepare 
them so that they make a fairly palat- 
’ able dish. The entire :digestive tract must 
be removed immediately after death; 
then, if properly done by one who knows 
how, the bird becomes not bad eating. 

The birds that we speak of as true 
sea ducks—the scoters, eiders, old-squaw 
and harlequin—are really not biolog- 
ically distinct from the large group that 
we know as the bay ducks; this is just 
our way of designating those birds that 
are primarily salt-water species. Many 
others, especially the red-breasted mer- 
ganser and the goldeneye, are just as 
sea-going as some of those I have classed 
as sea ducks but are also found com- 
monly on small bodies of water. 

The eiders, close cousins of the sco- 
ters, are protected by law. As an object 
of sport they are not numerous enough 
nor palatable enough to be really worth 
while. Their real economic value is in 
the eider-down which is gathered from 
the nests of the birds. In some far 
Northern localities eider-down is a 
source of income for many people; so 
perhaps it is just as well that they are 
crossed off our game list. 

Oxtp-Squaw (Long-tailed Duck). The 
old-squaw in flight presents a pied ap- 
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How to identify the different species of waterfowl at a distance 


pearance, with long pointed wings 
that dip low with each beat. It is the 
only sea duck showing a large amount 
of white on a body that has uniformly 
dark wings. The flock formation of 
the old-squaws is irregular rather 
than stringy like the scoters. 

The long, pointed tail-feathers of 
the male’ are different from those of any 
other duck except the pintail, which is a 
duck of the marshes, ponds and rivers 
rather than a bird of the ocean and the 
larger lakes. 

Male: Patchily marked with dark 


brown and white. Head, neck, belly and 
scapulars white. Breast, back and wings 
dusky brown. Dark patch on side of 
head. Bill banded with black and pink. 

Female: Lacks the long, pointed cen- 
tral tail-feathers. Dark above and white 





below. Head white-marked, with a black 
crown and cheek spot. 

In a little village on Lake Erie, not 
far from my home town, the fishing fleet 
used to come in with not only their usual 
cargo of whitefish but also barrels filled 
with old-squaw ducks—thousands of 
them. The ducks were taken in the gill- 
nets at a depth of from fifty to a hun- 
dred feet! This ability to dive so deeply 
has stood them in good stead during 
many a hard winter on the coast when 
the shore has been frozen for some dis- 
tance out, but it has led to a sad dim- 
inution of their numbers on the Great 
Lakes. They are not nearly so abundant 
as they were formerly. 


By ROGER T. PETERSON 





HarLEQuIn Duck. The hardy, fan- 
tastically marked harlequin spends the 
winter off both our American coasts, as 
far north as open water permits. In the 
East these birds are quite rare or acci- 
dental south of New England shores, 
where a few of them may be found 
about the wave-washed rocks and ledges. 
It is too scarce even there to have much 
value as a game bird, but it is quite fa- 
miliar to a few of the shore-men on the 
coast of Maine, to whom it is known as 
the “rock duck” or the “sea mouse.” 

Male: A rather small, chunky, thick- 
necked duck; dark blue-gray (blackish 
at a distance) marked with white patches 
and spots. No other duck is at all like it. 
A brief glance at the illustration will 
help more to explain the bird’s appear- 
ance than any verbal description. 

Female: A dusky brown duck with 
two or three round white spots on the 
side of the head. It may be distinguished 
from the female bufflehead, which has 
only one white spot on the side of the 
head, by the absence of white on the 
wing; from the female scoters, which it 
also resembles, by its smaller size. 


MERICAN EIDER (Sea Duck, 
Wamp). The eiders are among the 
most strictly maritime of all the ducks, 
rarely occurring far away from the rocky 
Northern coasts. They are large and 
heavily built, and their flight, like that 
of the scoters, is sluggish and low over 
the water. 

Male: The duck with a black belly 
and a white back. (The king eider has 
a black back.) 

Female: A large, heavily barred brown 
duck. 

The female eiders resemble female 
scoters because of their similar chunky 
proportions, but they are of a richer, 


‘ warmer brown color. None of the female 


scoters have the heavy black vermicula- 
tions, or bars. 

The females of the American and king 
eiders are very difficult to tell apart, but 
with a little experience they may be 
distinguished even at a distance. The bill 
of the American eider is longer and gives 
the bird a long, sloping profile. The com- 
parison is somewhat like that of the 
canvasback and redhead ducks, though 
not so pronounced, the American eider 
having the canvasback profile. 

As the eiders are protected, the thing 
that most gunners would care to know is, 
how to tell an eider, rather than how to 
separate the two kinds by their fine 
points. 

Off New England shores at certain fa- 
vored spots the eiders collect in large 
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flocks and “bed down” for the win- 
ter. There they keep by themselves; 
so it would be quite inexcusable for 
any gunner to shoot up a bunch on 
the pretense of bagging them by 
accident while shooting other spe- 
cies. This habit of collecting in cer- 
tain spots makes their protection 
more easily accomplished. 

South of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island they are quite rare, 
but once in a while a bird or two 
may be found mixed in with the 
flocks of scoters. 


ING EIDER. The king eider is 

generally less common than the 
American, but is more apt to be 
found on the larger bodies of water 
inland. Much of the eider-down of 
commerce comes from this bird. 
Natives of the Northern coastal 
country where they breed protect 
them rigidly and encourage them to 
nest on their property. The down is 
gathered from the nest after the 
eggs have hatched and the young 
have left. 

Male: At a distance the foreparts 
of the bird appear white, the rear- 
parts black. No other duck gives 
this effect. It is distinguished readily 
from the American eider by the 
black back. 

Female: A large, chunky brown 
duck, heavily barred with black. 
(Already discussed with the female 
American eider on the preceding page.) 

WHITE-WINGED or VELVET SCOTER 
(Sea Coot). The scoters are the large, 
chunky dark ducks that are commonly 
seen coastwise, flying with direct, bullet- 
like flight in long, stringy lines low over 
the trough of the waves. The white-wing, 
the one with the square white wing- 
patches, is the commonest of the three 
species. 

Male: The only all-black duck with 
white wing-patches. 

Female: Dusky brown, with two white 
patches on the side of the head and a 
white wing-patch. 

AMERICAN BLACK ScoTER (Butter-bill, 








Wrire-wineen Scorer 
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Coot). This species is far less numerous 
than either of the other two scoters 
found in North America. 

Male: The male American scoter is 
the only American duck with entirely 
black plumage. This and the bright 
orange-yellow base of the bill are diag- 
nostic. 

Female: Dusky brown with light 
cheeks contrasting with a dark crown. 
Females of the other two scoters have 
two distinct white patches on each side 
of the head. 

SurF Scorer (Skunk-head). This bird 
is so familiar to gunners who frequent 
the seashore in fall and winter that it 


Surr Scoter 


scarcely needs an introduction. It is 
a clumsy bird, both on the water 
and in the air. 

Male: Black, with two white 
patches on the crown of the head; 
hence the nick-name “skunkhead.” 

Female: Dusky brown with two 
white patches on each side of the 
head. The smaller size and lack of 
a white wing-patch separate it from 
the female white-wing. 

Although the three scoters are 
not held in as high culinary esteem 
as the grain-fed mallard, they never- 
theless afford a good deal of real 
sport. The constant hammering that 
they have been subjected to seems 
not to have imperiled their numbers 
in any way, as they are positively 
abundant in many places. If, as 
some folk think, our waterfowl will 
eventually succumb to the onward 
march of civilization and its de- 
structive agencies, the scoters will 
outlast them all; but deliver us 
from the day when “coot-hunting” 
will be all that we have left! 


IME will tell us whether or not 

our present game laws are suffi- 
cient to allow our native game birds 
to maintain their numbers and in- 
crease as we would like them to. 
The only way we can know this 
definitely is by observing and keep- 
ing tabs over a period of years. Un- 
less we know our ducks, such rec- 
ords are not apt to mean much. The 
United States Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, with its field men and voluntary 
contributing agents all over the coun- 
try, has afforded us a good deal of in- 
formation on which game laws are based. 
We do not wish to see any more of our 
native species disappear due to their in- 
ability to cope with the situation, as did 
the Labrador duck. Once gone, no power 
on earth can bring them back. 

(In the next issue Mr. Peterson will 
give the field markings and flight charac- 
teristics of the marsh ducks, or true 
river ducks, the most universally pop- 
ular species of our wild waterfowl.) 











American Scorer 
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’Twas a grand and glorious summer 





























EDITORIAL 
Pstols 


OT so long ago a taxi driver in New York City 

drove a young married woman to her apart- 

ment. As she entered her home he placed his 
foot in the door and insisted that he was going to come 
in. Rushing into her apartment, the woman grabbed an 
unloaded revolver belonging to her husband and 
bluffed the intruder back so that she could lock her 
door. Then, in a state of panic, she telephoned the 
police. Officers came and promptly arrested her be- 
cause she had no permit to possess the pistol. 

Last fall a New York City sportsman borrowed a 
rifle from a friend in New Jersey. He left his friend’s 
house carrying the gun in a case. When he reached 
the ferry, a policeman asked to see his permit. He did 
not have one. None was needed under the law. This 
policeman knew, however, that a permit was required 
for the possession of a pistol, and he did not believe in 
taking chances. The sportsman was promptly locked 
up, and a considerable time elapsed before he was 
even permitted to get in touch with his friends. 

Raffaele Gagliano operates a candy store in Brooklyn. 
Crooks simply would not leave Raffaele alone. Several 
times they entered his store and robbed him. Each time 
he appealed to the police. Finally he decided to take 
the matter into his own hands. He provided himself 
with a gun and started sitting up all night in his store. 

About two o’clock one morning his particular bur- 
glar arrived and began breaking in. Raffaele saluted 
him with six slugs of lead. The police came. They 
found John Scotto, 21 years old, lying in the rear of 
the candy store with severe wounds in his chest. Of 
course, the police arrested him, but that was not all 
they did. They promptly arrested Mr. Gagliano and 
locked him up. He did not possess a pistol permit, and 
it is a crime in New York State to protect yourself, 
even after the police have failed. 

Perhaps New York State is the only place in the 
wide, wide world where the criminal feels he is safe un- 
less a policeman is in sight. The people of New York 
realize that the Sullivan law tends to aid the criminal 
rather than prevent crime. The Legislature of the state 
is aware of the viciousness of this law, which has the 
backing and support of all gunmen and thugs. 3 


N 1932 the Legislature passed the Uniform Fire- 

arms Act, a sane pistol-control law drawn by a sub- 
committee of the United States Crime Commission. 
If this bill had been signed by the Governor, it would 
have repealed the Sullivan law and New York would 
again have been in the land of the free. 

The Governor of New York State, however, vetoed 
the bill. In a statement giving his reasons for so doing 
he said, among other things: 


A great many sportsmen have urged me to approve this 
legislation. It is hard to understand the interest of sportsmen 
in pistols. I have myself fished and hunted a great deal. I have 
a deep interest in outdoor sports and in the various sportsmen’s 
associations which foster them. But, it is common knowledge, 
of course, that fishermen never use a pistol, and that hunters 
practically never use a pistol. Practically all hunting is done 
with shotgun or rifle and this legislation does not concern 
itself with shotguns or rifles. 

There are a few people—relatively few—who desire to have 
revolvers in their homes for theoretical self-protection. Of 
course, the value of a revolver for this purpose is very prob- 
lematical. .. . 

The grave increase in the use of revolvers by criminals, in- 
dividually or in organized gangs, makes essential the rigid con- 
trol of the manufacture and sale of these weapons. To obtain 


full protection, there ought to be a Federal statute on the sub- 
ject so as to prevent the present continuous and ready flow. of 
pistols from one state to another. 

The views of Fietp & STREAM are directly op- 
posed to those of the Governor, and we have printed 
them so often that perhaps further comment here is 
unnecessary ; but read the above paragraph once more 
—‘There ought to be a Federal statute on the subject.” 
Heaven forbid! The United States is.already known 
as a country of unenforced laws. Why add more? 

Could any intelligent man believe that anti-pistol 
laws prevent crime? Does any one believe it possible 
to enforce such laws? 

The anti-firearm forces are made up of two classes 
—-police officials and kill-joys who wish to prohibit 
everything the other fellow wants. Either of these 
would gladly legislate against shotguns and rifles if 
they could. In fact, there are already anti-firearm laws 
which prohibit the possession of sawed-off shotguns. 
Such a gun is defined as any shotgun with a barrel 20 
inches or shorter. Fair enough! No man shoots game 
with a 20-inch barrel. But the next state that passes 
an anti-firearm law is liable to add 4 inches to that il- 
legal barrel. Then listen to some of the boys who 
shoot short twenties and smaller gauges. 

And now comes the worst. Under date of June 22 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier-Express published the 
following news item under a two-column head: 


BURGLAR, CAPTOR GET EQUAL FINES 
UPON ARRAIGNMENT 


The next time that James D. Chalmers, 27 years old, 
215 West Utica Street, encounters an intruder in his home 
in the early morning hours he probably will invite him to 
sit down and have a cup of coffee and lecture him on the fu- 
tility of crime in an effort to have him go about his business. 

Early yesterday Chalmers was confronted with the prob- 
lem of how to get rid of an unwelcome guest who had 
forced his way into his home through a rear window. He 
decided to be as rough as his guest, according to police, 
and poked a revolver against the man’s ribs and held him 
at bay while he called the police. 

It was not long before Lieut. William E. Downey and 
Patrolman William J. Schneider arrived and took charge 
of things. They lost no time in arresting the visitor, 
Francis J. Boyle, 24 years old, 699 Elmwood Avenue, on 
a charge of unlawful intrusion, Then they began talking 
things over with Chalmers and learned that he had no 
license for his weapon. So guest and host were taken to 
the Cold Spring station together. 

Boyle, when arraigned in city court yesterday before 
Judge Clifford J. Chipman, pleaded guilty to being an un- 
welcome guest and was fined $25. And Chalmers, the 
hero, was informed by Judge Chipman that his exhibition 
of bravery would cost him $25 also. He pleaded guilty to 
illegally possessing firearms. 


And the Governor of New York thinks we should 
have a “Federal statute on the subject’”—possibly so 
that any man who has the temerity to protect the 
sanctity of his home may be placed in a Federal prison. 

This crime, wave of anti-firearm legislation is 
spreading. The only way to stop it is to convince your 
political friends that you won’t stand for it. 

Frecp & Stream believes in sane pistol laws. In this 
day and age there is seldom occasion for a citizen to 
“go heeled.” A permit should be required to carry con- 
cealed weapons. That’s all. It is un-American to forbid 
a man to have a pistol in his home. And if he has a 
legitimate right to “pack a gun,” it should be com- 
pulsory on the authorities to grant such a permit— 
whether he be going target shooting or possessed with 
the idea of saving his scalp. 
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Give a Dog a Bad Name 


Will a good field-trial dog make a satisfactory gun dog? 


EN I pay good money to 
watch a fight or tourney, I ex- 
pect to see the best in action— 


not second- or third-raters. 
When hunting or fishing, I prefer the 
company of genial experts. And if my 
purse allowed, I'd shoot over the points 
of none except field-trial champions or 
over gun dogs approaching their class. 

Condemning the field-trial dog is con- 
sidered by many to be an ancient and 
honorable custom. This began at the 
very inception of trials, and the leaven 
is powerful today. I’ve engaged in it my- 
self and occasionally experience 
a slight relapse, particularly 
when some rattle-headed judge 
exalts rattle-headed dogs with 
hot heels and less gray matter 
than it takes to grease a gimlet. 
However, in the main I’m strong 
for the intelligent and courageous 
field-trial dog—God bless him! 

Approximately forty-six years 
ago Cousin Will and I set out on 
a kind of knight-errantry, intent 
on repulsing the invasion of our 
heath by a haughty lot of blue- 
blooded field-trial entrants. We 
left the rancho with high hopes 
and merged funds amounting to 
ten dollars, nine of which re- 
posed in Billy’s pants pocket. I 
was a youngster then, and that 
other dollar represented consid- 
erable wealth in my eyes. But I 
was intent on gambling the 
whole works on the supremacy 
of our dogs. Good ones they 
were, too, on their native heath 
—not mere grass-prowlers but 
the tough, enduring kind that 
often ranged out a half mile to locate 
birds and over whose points it was no 
trick to kill fifty valley quail to the gun 
in a day’s hunt. 

Those candidates of ours ran sixteen 
miles under the buckboard to the trial 
grounds, engaged in several fights with 
dogs that tackled them en route and, in 
our estimation, were in the very pink 
when we reached the scene of conflict. 
Imagine our chagrin and embarrassment 
when, on seeking to enter them, the 
club’s secretary informed us that nomi- 
nations had closed the evening before. 

As supercritical spectators we watched 
the competition closely for a day. 
Through somewhat prejudiced eyes we 
saw the progeny of Count Noble, Glad- 
stone, Wise’s Tom, Bang Bang and other 
illustrious and aristocratic sires perform 
and incidentally boot a number of 
chances. Finally, on leaving the crowd, 
we turned back on the course to where 
a scattered band of quail had been aban- 
doned by the field-trial party and sent 
in our dogs to snout ’em out. 
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By H. L. BETTEN 


“Ha! Do you see that?” lamented 
Billy as those old natives nailed bird 
after bird. “Spotty and Mateo would 
have made monkeys of that herd of Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroys. What a rotten 
shame they barred us out!” 

Billy never attended another field- 
trial meet, and ridiculed the sport the 
rest of his life. Perhaps I would have 
done likewise had not chance widened 
my experience. 

Of course, in any sport the competi- 
tion often looks soft from the outside. 
Some years ago I attended an ostensible 


Champion Cuba, Jr. He knows they are there! 


exhibition of the manly art of self-de- 
fense. The contestants in the main event 
were Battling Nelson and that fiery 
Teuton, Ad Wolgast, known as “Wild- 
cat.” The lightweight championship of 
the world was at stake. For more than 
forty rounds that brace of game cocks 
fought what I considered a blood-stir- 
ring, hair-raising battle. Yet all the while 
a flat-nosed individual whom I recog- 
nized as a fourth-rate pug was shouting 
instructions to the contestants or yelling 
disgustedly: “Fight, you fakers! Why 
don’t you fight?” 

Well, I guess it’s all according to the 
view-point, but I never could fathom 
that fellow’s analysis of the contest. 
Sometimes conclusions arrived at by de- 
tractors of the field-trial dog are just as 
weird. 

The high-class field-trial winner is 
nothing more or less than a superior bird 
dog whose natural qualities are accentu- 
ated in a specialized Competitive field by 
an intelligent handler who strives to 
show these to best possible advantage. 


Professional field-trial handlers pass on 
the merits of hundreds, if not thousands, 
of prospects yearly and from this mass 
of material sift out a few dozen pointers 
and setters they consider fit to compete 
in the major trials. 

Without question the paramount re- 
quirements in a high-grade field dog, 
whether employed as a shooting com- 
panion or competitor in trials, are brains, 
a keen nose and stamina. In addition the 
candidate, to be successful in trials, 
should possess independence, speed and 
decisiveness. Style, an easy gait and in- 

tensity on point are also desir- 
able natural attributes. Other 
important qualifications are 
mainly the result of careful 
training. For instance, the brainy 
dog develops what is known as 
“bird sense” through experience. 

Lacking many of the essen- 
tials of the successful field-trial 
campaigner, the animal which 
possesses a good nose and con- 
siderable gray matter is apt to 
develop into a fair to good shoot- 
ing dog. But in the main such a 
performer comes about as close 
to the high mark of a national 
field-trial champion as the mil- 
lions of golfers who shoot ninety 
or over approach the class of a 
Jones, Hagen, Sarazen or Von 
Elm, or the army of white hopes 
attain to that of Dempsey, Fitz- 
simmons or Jeffries. 


TOP-NOTCH shooting dog, 
developed and used as such 
but possessing all the inherent 
qualities desired in the field-trial 
champion, can rise to high competitive 
heights. Professional handlers are on the 
look-out for just such material, and 
the records of champions like Senator 
P., Prince Whitestone, Babblebrook 
Joe, Candy Kid and Joe Muncie ex- 
emplify the fact that you can’t keep a 
good dog down if he is given a chance 
to show his wares. And while it is true 
that fashions and systems change, and 
now and then judges, experienced or 
otherwise, are influenced by cults which 
alternate in exalting the brainless wind- 
splitter and the mediocre grass-prowler, 
in the main the judiciary has hewn to 
logical and sensible lines. In fact, in no 
other way could the pointer have ad- 
vanced to the present high standard in 
either shooting or competitive field trial 
connections, 

During the last twenty years, the 
pointers, long overwhelmed by the 
setters, have come into their own. We 
have only to look down the list, which 
includes such great champions as Mani- 
toba Rap, Comanche Frank, John Proc- 
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tor, Mary Montrose, Comanche Ziegfield 
and Becky Broomhill, and to note the 
great victories of the short-hairs in the 
National Champion Stake since 1913 to 
realize that this breed has usurped the 
proud position so long held by the En- 
glish setter. The beneficial influence of 
such winners is inestimable in perpetuat- 
ing the high standards of the breeds. 


HILE judging at several score of 
field trials I have had abundant 
opportunities to appraise the competi- 
tive ability of a large number of shoot- 
ing dogs rated as celebrities or excellent 
performers on their own heaths. The 
instances in which they made good in 
competition were negligible. Almost in- 
variably “post-mortems”’ by owners were 
prefaced by the assertion that Ponto or 
Moll was strangely off form. Somehow 
the vast majority did not shine under 
the fierce white light of competition as 
possibly they did in a familiar environ- 
ment free of the competitive angle. In 
fact, most of us are inclined to keep the 
outstanding deeds of our dogs in mind 
and gauge their ability by these high 
lights while we gloss over the imperfec- 
tions. Therefore, what the fond owner 
regards as a majestic swan may impress 
judges as being a very ordinary goose. 
Looking backward several decades, it 
is not difficult to bring to mind a great 
number of class performers in trials 
which concurrently were finished shoot- 
ing dogs. There were no ifs, ands or buts 
—they delivered the goods on the spot. 
A legion of others needed only a bit of 
finishing and a little experience before 
the gun to make them letter-perfect as 
shooting dogs. Of course, I do not mean 
that they would suit the gunner who 
wants his dog to work within short gun 
range and who delights in the kind you 
have to cluck to constantly or which 
have nothing on the snail or tortoise in 
the way of speed. 

From the standpoint of sharp and 
practically perfect work on birds, per- 
haps one of the greatest heats in field- 
trial history was that between the En- 
glish setter bitch Sunlit and the pointer 


Give a Dog a Bad Name 





Champion Joe Cumming, an excellent shooting dog 


bitch Patti Croxteth when competing in 
the Pacific Coast Trials at Bakersfield, 
California. In approximately one hour 
these contestants scored close to one 
hundred points on single birds of a scat- 
tered band of valley quail. At the con- 
clusion of the meet both dogs were 
heavily shot over in the game fields. 


UNT GLADSTONE IV was the 
winner of the inaugural National 
Champion Stake, and like all of Avent’s 
champions he was a finished and brilliant 
performer. I saw him afield on several 
occasions after he was retired from com- 
petition, and the class, fire and style of 
this fine old son of Count Noble and 
pillar of the English setter breed were 
impressive. He had all the qualities es- 
sential in a high-class shooting dog. 
Among the great sons of Antonio none 
surpassed Dash Antonio as a really great 
bird dog. Dash came to California while 
the unstinted praise of the late Emerson 
Hough rang in my ears. “A dashing, pic- 


Champion Peach Blossom, a topnotcher that was a wonderful gun dog 





turesque setter; a kind of artist and 
genius among dogs,” is the way Hough 
described him. Although grossly mis- 
handled while he was being conditioned, 
he gave an exhibition of superb quality 
in the California trials before he dis- 
appeared over the horizon. A number of 
the spectators promptly condemned the 
dog as a bolter. Yet shortly after the 
trials I had opportunities to test his 
quality, and it required less than an hour 
to induce this intelligent setter to work 
kindly to the gun. And how that old ras- 
cal could nail the birds! 

The pointer Champion Senator P. was 
developed primarily as a shooting dog, 
and it was quite by accident that he was 
entered in the Pacific Coast trials. Dur- 
ing his meteoric career he defeated vir- 
tually every great field-trial dog of his 
era, including the national champions 
Sioux, Geneva and Mohawk II. 

Although originally trained as a shoot- 
ing dog, Senator was never used as such 
until his owner, Jack Flynn, and the 
writer took him fresh from a triumphant 
Eastern campaign and shot over him two 
successive days on California grounds. 
There may be greater bird dogs in the 
sticks than ever ran in competition, but 
seeing is believing. At any rate, during 
those two halcyon days Senator’s work 
on valley quail was facile princeps and 
often made my hair stand on end. This 
was the species on which he had served 
his apprenticeship, and after a long ab- 
sence he seemed intent on showing us 
that he had lost none of his decisiveness 
and uncanny ability to locate birds. 


HE sportsmen of America and 

pointer fanciers in particular are 
greatly indebted to the late Thomas 
Johnson of Winnipeg. Tom Johnson be- 
lieved implicitly that the high-class 
field-trial dog must possess every quali- 
fication of the perfect shooting dog, and 
he practiced what he preached. He ob- 
stinately opposed the views of those 
fanciers and handlers of the late nineties 
who leaned toward exaggerated speed 
and range. He insisted that pointers were 
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Field & Stream 


Champion Dr. Daniels, a consistent winner in the trials and a superb gun dog 


capable of winning the National Cham- 
pion Stake—something they had not 
accomplished up to 1909—and showed 
the way with that brilliant performer, 
Manitoba Rap. Tom’s failing health pre- 
vented him from using Rap extensively 
as a gun dog, but his handler, Charley 
Babcock, assured me that Rap was in 
the first flight. 

During his active career of more than 
thirty years as a trainer and handler in 
major trials C. H. Babcock developed 
hundreds of bird dogs. “Bab” thoroughly 
understood the breaking and the require- 
ments of a shooting dog and was top- 
notch as a field-trial conditioner. During 
his life he had seen thousands of field 
dogs in competition and before the gun. 
Not long before his untimely passing he 
wrote: 

“Looking back, I’ve worked a lot of 
material, excellent, good, passable and 
worthless. Strange how few really good 
ones stand out. I still say Blossom 
(Champion Peach Blossom) was my 
greatest. Day in and day out she gave 
the very best that was in her; seemed to 
have no off days. She could win in hot 
company one day and run up fifty points 
without a bobble as a shooting dog the 
next, and class every inch of her. You 
saw her often enough to know what she 
could do in both departments. 


o HAT John (Champion John Proc- 

tor) was another really great dog, 
a big dog in every way. When he was 
right, no dog on earth could take him. 
Not quite as reliable as Blossom but 
bigger in some ways. Never was a great- 
er, more intelligent ground-worker, and 
he had a nose and head to match his 
heels. John was a sensational fielder, the 
rare kind that could take your breath 
away. What a grand shooting dog he 
would have made, assuming the man who 
shot over him also had brains!” 

J. M. Avent, dean of field-trial 
handlers, stands pre-eminent in the 
competitive field. During his long, active 
career he bred and developed many of 
the greatest field-trial and shooting dogs 
this or any other country has seen. Al- 
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most without exception Avent’s_ out- 
standing performers, the kind that often 
impressed spectators at trials as being 
wild and independent to the verge of 
self-hunting, were genuine bird dogs that 
needed only a few hours of dressing 
down to make them work kindly and 
brilliantly before the gun. Avent and 
his old assistant, Charley Murray, were 
masters at keying up field-trial contes- 
tants to the highest degree of brilliancy. 
And they were just as adept in develop- 
ing every quality essential in the high- 
grade shooting dog. 


VENT won the National Champion 

Stake seven times with six differ- 
ent dogs. The winners he has placed in 
trials are legion. In Jim’s estimation, the 
greatest field-trial setter and the out- 
standing class shooting dog of all time 
was Champion Sioux. This opinion was 
concurred in by a number of widely 
experienced sportsmen thoroughly con- 
versant with her all-round field ability. 


For a number of years Avent was 
associated with the late H. B. Duryea in 
the ownership of noted field dogs. Al- 
though Duryea had dozens of shooting 
dogs to pick from, Sioux was by long 
odds his favorite. Fast as a whippet, 
brainy and as durable as whalebone, 
almost invariably she beat her com- 
petitors t6 the birds and ran them off 
their feet in a day’s hunt. She often ran 
up an astounding number of finds, and 
put such overwhelming dash and fire in- 
to her work that she made the others 
look like selling platers. Helen Wills and 
Bobby Jones exemplify such class in 
other fields—performers who simply 
overwhelm competitors with a vast supe- 
riority, mental and physical, while they 
thrill spectators with their brilliancy. 


NE of the fastest dogs ever cast 
off in trials was the setter Colonel 
R. His work in competition may not 
have stamped him as the makings of an 
ideal shooting dog. Yet shortly after he 
was retired from trials his wealthy 
owner, H. R. Edwards, who scoured the 
country and spared no expense in his 
quest for the best field-trial and shoot- 
ing dogs, wrote me about his kennels 
and had this to say about his gun dogs: 
“Strange as it may seem, the greatest 
shooting dog in our kennels is that whirl- 
wind, Colonel R. With all his great 
energy and class you never saw a dog 
work more kindly to the gun. There 
have been days when he beat our other 
dogs pointless. 
“As for my friends’ dogs, they haven't 
a ghost of a show with Colonel. Of 
course, he is wise and knows the loca- 
tion of every bevy on my preserve, 
which gives him an overwhelming ad- 
vantage. He has scored as many as 
eleven bevy finds in an hour.” 
Champion Spot’s Rip Rap was once 
rated the “Peck’s Bad Boy” among 
pointers. Spot was a genius among dogs 
and somewhat erratic. Given a bad name 
by those who could not fathom his 
idiosyncrasies, he was on the road to 
oblivion, after (Continued on page 59) 
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The Story of 
OE PETE 


A mountain lion that was as tame and gentle as a house cat 


By DWIGHT HUGHES, Jr. 


ECENTLY Headquarters, 8th 
Cavalry, received a letter from 
Columbus, Ohio, stating that an 
argument had arisen as _ to 

whether a Mexican mountain lion could 
be tamed. The man stated he had been 
a member of Troop C of this regiment 
about thirteen years ago, when that or- 
ganization was stationed on the Mexican 
border and had a lion as a mascot. He 
asked that a short history of this lion 
and his picture be sent him if possible 
to strengthen his contention that these 
lions could be tamed. 

I found a soldier in the regiment who 
knew about this lion—in fact, had once 
owned it—and from him I received the 
following history of a mountain lion that 
was tamed and became the troop’s mascot. 

Joe Pete and his frail sister 
were supposedly born in the high 
mountains of Old Mexico, over- 
looking the Big Bend Country of 
Texas. The date of his birth, the 
place and the standing of his 
parents in the community will 
never be known. 

At that time, about thirteen 
years ago, Troop C, 8th Cavalry, 
had an outpost at La Jitas, a 
small town of adobe huts in the 
Big Bend, located on the bank 
of the Rio Grande. One hot 
summer’s day a ragged old Mexi- 
can lifted his feet high as his 
weather-worn burro slowly 
splashed its way into the United 
States from Mexico. On reach- 
ing the bank, he headed the ani- 
mal toward the outpost, a few 
hundred yards away. 

Two troopers lazily aroused 
themselves from the scanty 
shade of a mesquite bush when 
the burro, with measured steps, 
entered camp and stopped before 
them. Without speaking, the old 
Mexican reached down into a 
small basket suspended from the 
side of his saddle and brought 
forth two fluffy balls of down— 
two Mexican lion cubs. How- 
ever, one was dead; it had suc- 
cumbed to the long, slow trip 
over the mountain and _ hot 
plains. The other was Joe Pete. 
and herewith began the life of 
this famous mascot of Troop C, 
8th Cavalry. 

Joe was bought by the two 
soldiers for ten dollars. The deal 
was closed only after much con- 
versation on each side, as neither 


could understand the other’s language. 
Finally the Mexican held up ten fingers, 
the soldiers nodded consent, and Joe 
changed hands. 

The cub was too young to eat; so the 
two resourceful soldiers improvised a 
baby’s bottle and taught him to drink 
from it. For many weeks this was his 
only diet, and slowly but steadily he 
started to grow larger and _ stronger. 
Finally, after several months of this, he 
was given solid food from the troop 
kitchen, and from that time on he grew 
rapidly. 

After starting him well on his way to 
lionhood, the two soldiers sold him to 
Sergeant Glosser and Corporal Wilzew- 
ski for twenty-five dollars. Soon after 
making their purchase, these two non- 


Most men believe this is the only way to tame a cougar 


. 


commissioned officers were transferred 
to Santa Helena, another river outpost, 
and of course the cub was taken along. 

Joe remained over a year at this sta- 
tion, going there as a cub only a few 
months old and growing into a full-sized 
Mexican lion. His home was a small den 
just at the rear of his owners’ tent, and 
he was allowed the run of the troop area 
as long as his two masters were around; 
but at nights and when they were away, 
he was kept tied with a leash. 

Joe Pete acquired a great taste for 
chicken, and every time he could slip his 
leash on a dark night there would be one 
less fowl in the troop chicken yard the 
next morning. After making his raid, 
he would always hurry back to his den 
in order to avoid suspicion. 

For many weeks he watched 
with great interest as a Mexican 
would drive his flock of goats by 
the camp in the morning and re- 
turn with them in the afternoon. 
Finally, the lion started going 
out in the afternoon and hiding 
in a bush by which the goats al- 
ways passed on their way home. 
As soon as they came in sight he 
would lower his great head, 
twitch his tail and watch every 
movement; and when they came 
close, he would flatten himself 
on the ground and glare at them 
greedily. However, the big cat 
was never known to spring until 
one day a goat drifted away from 
the flock and passed within a few 
feet of his hiding place. 


O DOUBT the temptation 
was too great for any lion 
to stand. With a mighty leap 
he landed on the unfortunate 
goat and killed it with one shake 
of his massive neck. Before the 
goat herder knew what had hap- 
pened to the lost one, Joe was 
having it for supper a mile away. 
From that afternoon on, Joe's 
favorite diet was goat meat, and 
many a one he stole from the 
Mexican’s flock. 

Every morning at reveille, 
when the lion was unleashed, he 
would go visiting to the different 
tents, waking the men up by 
pushing them with his big head. 

Joe Pete stayed with the troop 
for over a year and a half while 
it was stationed on the Rio 
Grande and not once did he ever 
harm a (Continued on page 61) 
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There are streams 1n the southern Appalachians where you can go and get "em 


ROUT fishing down south is on 

the “up and up’—or if that 

sounds too optimistic, then on the 

“up.” I do not mean that new 
fish laws are being enacted, or hand- 
somer booklets issued by chambers of 
commerce. No, sir! I mean that in 
springs and ew to come, each and 
every John Q. Flycaster who arms him- 
self with rod, reel, line and hackle and 
points his flivver for western North 
Carolina or eastern 
Tennessee can do so 
with fair assurance that 
the trout streams of 
these vvicinities will 
yield him copious fry- 
ing pans full of his fa- 
vorite flesh—assuming 
that the aforesaid Fly- 
caster is reasonably 
diligent in the pursuit 
of his quarry. This 
finding is based not on 
hearsay but on personal 
investigation; I spent 
three months seeing 
the evidence with my 
own eyes and catching 
a satisfactory amount 
of it with my own 
hook. 

A concentration of 
public lands and public 
waters in the southern 
Appalachians is the ex- 
planation. Corners of 
Virginia and Georgia are involved, as 
well as the already mentioned portions 
of Tar Heeldom and the Volunteer State. 
To five National Forests in this territory 
there has been added the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. In the park 
nearly every inch of running water is 
trout water of the made-to-order vari- 
ety, and the inches total up into hun- 
dreds of miles. Most watersheds in the 
National Forests are similarly propitious. 
And Federal and state restocking and 
protection policies, looking to the cre- 
ation of one of those well-known trout- 
fishing paradises, are well under way. 

I asked J. Ross Eakin, newly ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, to tell 
Frecp & STREAM readers his conclusions 
about trout-fishing possibilities in this 
new public playground. He responded: 

“Heretofore there has been the same 
problem in maintaining good fishing in 
the Great Smoky Mountains as in other 
areas; waters easily accessible have been 
fished out. 

“To maintain good fishing in such 
waters an intensive restocking program 
must be adopted, trout must be raised to 
five or six inches in length in rearing 
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ponds before liberation in the streams, 
and a daily limit and size limit must be 
vigorously enforced. These things the 
National Park Service proposes to do. 
Our experience in the western National 
Parks has proved that good fishing 
makes more friends for the parks than 
any other one thing. 

“There are six hundred miles of the 
finest trout water in the country in the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 





Only women may fish Avery’s Creek, Pisgah National Game Preserve 


The annual rainfall of eighty-four inches 
and a dense forest providing a gradual 
run-off insure this. 

“There is a great abundance of fish 
food in all streams. Owing to the mild 
winters, trout feed freely the entire year 
and make rapid growth. Trout feed very 
little in extremely cold weather. I have 
never seen a trout taken from our 
waters that was not in prime flesh. 


EMOTE waters in the park, and by 
that is meant waters that can only 
be reached by hiking eight or ten miles, 
abound in trout now. The explanation is, 
of course, that they are fished very little 
compared with waters that are easily ac- 
cessible. The uppermost three or four 
miles of all streams contain brook trout. 
Below this will be found rainbow trout. 
The two species are rarely found to- 
gether. Brook trout thrive in colder 
water than the natural habitat of rain- 
bow trout. 

“Three streams in the Tennessee sec- 
tion of the park and two streams in the 
North Carolina section have been closed 
to fishing in order to restock them. 
Other streams will be closed as the sur- 
rounding country is acquired by the 


park. Owing to prior requests for trout, 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries 
was unable to provide an adequate num- 
ber of fish this year, but stated if a com- 
prehensive restocking program was sub- 
mitted the requisite number of eggs 
would be laid down this fall. This pro- 
gram has been submitted. However, 15.- 
000 rainbow were planted as small fry, 
and we now have more than 100,000 
rainbow in rearing ponds that are 
thriving and are at 
this time (August 7th) 
4% inches in length. 
When liberated this 
fall, they should be ap- 
proximately 6 inches in 
length. Planting this 
number of ‘number 
sixes’ should give re- 
sults at least equal to 
planting 1,000,000 
small fry. Many fish 
culturists believe it will 
be equal to planting 2,- 
000,000 small fry. 


ROVIDING good 

fishing in accessi- 
ble waters for thou- 
sands of fishermen is a 
tremendous _ problem. 
Nevertheless the Na- 
tional Park Service is 
determined to do this 
very thing. It will be 
a case of ‘cut and try.’ 
It may be that after our streams are re- 
stocked we shall have to prohibit fish- 
ing except for three, possibly two days 
in each week during the open season. 
We may have to prohibit fishing with 
bait of any sort and permit fishing with 
artificial fly only. But the vast army 
of fishermen may be assured that in five 
or six years there will be no better trout 
fishing in the entire country in fairly 
accessible waters than in the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. Dur- 
ing a recent visit to the park Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, an ardent fisherman himself, was 
impressed with the tremendous possibili- 
ties of fishing in the park and volun- 
teered his support in a restocking pro- 
gram. 

“In ceding jurisdiction to the park the 
states of North Carolina and Tennessee 
retained the right to collect fishing 
licenses in the park; hence fishermen 
must procure state licenses. A separate 
park license is not required. North Caro- 
lina has been generous in supplying the 
park with small trout this year and will 
do even better hereafter. Tennessee does 
not have a state trout hatchery.” 

Superintendent Eakin’s remark that 
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“remote waters in the park abound in 
trout now” is literally true. But “re- 
mote” means all that and then some when 
you are talking about the Smokies. The 
eight or ten miles of remoteness which 
he mentions are certain to be as much 
up and down as they are backward and 
forward, or maybe more so—miles of 
harsh, sometimes hazardous trail that 
can be covered only on foot, and an ex- 
pert foot at that. This trail surmounts 
at least two Smoky ridges running five 
thousand feet or more up into the skies, 
so precipitous at times as to make an 
elevator seem necessary. And then, when 
you reach the stream for which you 
headed, you are apt to find it so hedged 
in by rhododendron that you have to lie 
down and crawl to get into the water. 


’S not for tenderfeet, this trout fish- 

ing in the “remote waters” among the 
Smoky steeps. On the other hand, there 
is an appealing challenge here to trout 
fishing’s hardier souls. 

The Little River watershed in eastern 
Tennessee and the Oconalufty River 
watershed in North Carolina are two of 
the most promising sections of the park 
for the trout fisherman who is willing 
to walk a mile for his first strike but not 
much farther. Both these regions al- 
ready are fairly accessible, with more 
roads in process of construction. Cata- 
loochee Creeks, Big and Little, in North 
Carolina are other fine streams, already 
far-famed as a result of private enter- 
prise which has kept them well stocked. 
A dozen attractive creeks run down 
from the Smokies into the Tuckasegee 
and Little Tennessee Rivers, on the 
North Carolina side. But enumerating the 
trout streams in the new park is almost 
like counting the straws in a straw stack. 


Southern Trout 


Four state game refuges and one Fed- 
eral preserve provide fair to excel- 
lent trout fishing in western North 
Carolina outside the Smoky Mountains 
National Park. They are open to anglers 
for only short periods each summer: a 
month to six weeks in the case of the 
Pisgah National Game Preserve, and one 
to two weeks each for the Mt. Mitchell, 
Daniel Boone, Wayah Bald and Andrew 
Johnson State Game Refuges. The 
streams in all five areas are carefully pa- 
trolled, in season and out—a precaution 
which in North Carolina’s experience is 
as important to the preservation of good 
fishing as is regular restocking. 

Davidson River is the blue-ribbon 
stream of the Pisgah national preserve, 
which lies between Asheville and Bre- 
vard. And let me say here and now that 
if there are wiser rainbow trout than 
those in the Davidson, they ought to 
be professors in Yale or Harvard. If you 
take pride in your ability to outwit 
Salmo irideus, pitch camp on the banks 
of the Davidson some day, assemble 
your tackle, pull on your boots, and go 
forth. If your pride comes back intact, 
you will be entitled to a prize. 


VERY’S Creek is another of the in- 
teresting streams of the preserve. It’s 
reserved for lady fishermen. Hubby may 
go along to show his better half just 
where to cast and to yell “Easy, now!” 
when she hooks one, but there his privi- 
leges cease. The rainbows in Avery’s 
Creek seem to realize that a distinction 
has been conferred on them; they are 
much more polite about striking than are 
their brethren of the Davidson River. 
But then lady fishermen along the creek 
are not very numerous, as a rule. 
The artificial fly, unbaited, is the only 


A camp on the Raven’s Fork River in the Smokies. Plenty of trout in the front yard 


lure permitted in the game preserve. The 
open season for trout fishing usually is 
from May 15 to June 15, with perhaps 
an additional week in August. There are 
beautiful camp grounds, and there’s rare 
Blue Ridge scenery. Write to Pisgah Na- 
tional Forest headquarters in Asheville 
for information about the open season 
if you take a notion next spring to give 
those Davidson River wise ones a taste 
of your skill. And let all your flies, wet 
or dry, be little ones! I’m warning you 
that you'll go home talking to yourself 
if they are larger than size 14. 


OUNT Mitchell State Game Ref- 

uge, on the slopes of the highest 
peak east of the Rockies, offers the novice 
much more for his money than does the 
Pisgah preserve. The refuge covers the 
headwaters of the South Toe River, and 
some of the best fishing can be reached 
in a car—provided you don’t “drown” 
it in one of the somewhat tricky fords 
along the road. The streams are open 
to anglers for only one or two weeks 
of each summer. Both rainbows and 
brook trout are plentiful. The short sea- 
sons having denied them the educational 
advantages enjoyed by those Davidson 
River babies, it’s easy to catch the limit. 
The refuge can be reached from Ashe- 
ville in an hour; and if you like your 
fishing handed to you on a silver platter, 
you can stop your car in the middle of 
one of those fords and catch a certain 
number of trout by casting from the 
back seat. That’s no jest, either. I stop- 
ped my own car involuntarily in a ford 
one day, and while I was busy drying 
out the motor my young son Bill got out 
a rod and line, started fishing from the 
running-board, and pulled out a nine- 
inch brookie. (Continued on page 59) 








Methods of transportation in the jungle. Note the size of the horse 


In the Land of the Sladang 


A most successful conclusion of a great hunt in Indo-China 


HILE we were eating 

breakfast the next morn- 

ing the cook went into his 

daily consultation with his 
deceased ancestors. Presently he 
came to the table nodding like a 
billikin, his round face wreathed 
in smiles. “You have good luck 
to-day,” he said confidently. “You 
catchee big tiger!” 

But I put no stock in his augu- 
ries. Moreover, when I saw the 
bait, I was ready to turn back to 
camp. The tiger had come during 
the night and eaten an enormous 
meal. Nothing was left of the car- 
cass but a few picked bones and 
some torn bits of hide. It seemed 
to me out of the question that the 
tiger would return to such scraps; 
he would take himself out of the 
country to find a fresh feast. And I 
dreaded another long day in the 
cramped space of a palm-leaf blind, 
with no prospect ahead but defeat. 

But Louis had ridden over with me to 
encourage me and to look over the 
situation, and he insisted on my resum- 
ing the watch. “In the first place, even 
the slightest chance is worth taking,” 
he told me. “The tiger may not come 
here, but it’s a dead cinch he won't 
come to camp. And I believe he’s a fine 
tiger, old and wary, perhaps a better 
tiger than the tracks would indicate. 
If he comes at all, he won't come till 
after dark.” 

Louis’ eyes got a strange far-away 
look that always made me feel creepy. 
I knew that he was again putting him- 
self in the place of the beast, imagin- 
ing himself wearing a striped hide, walk- 
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A Moi dwelling-house—tiger-proof 


ing on padded feet. Louis, too, was a 
child of the jungle—more and more he 
reminded me of Kipling’s Mowgli. 

“T think he’ll come earlier tonight,” 
said he. “He'll want to finish up these 
scraps as a little appetizer before he 
starts the night’s hunt for a fresh feed. 
You stay here and watch like the devil.” 

“How about coming here about three 
o’clock, fixing up a flash-light and some 
kind of protection against skeeters, and 
laying for him at night?” I asked. 

“Maybe that would be a good idea. 
Certainly today is your last chance.” 

He shut me in the blind and rode 
away. A mile distant he left one of the 
Mois to listen for signals. 





Then I began the long wait. The 
hours passed, and the rain started to 
fall. After an eternity of watching 
lizards and trying to ease my 
cramped limbs, the hour approached 
three. Still no tiger—and apparently 
no De Fosse. By four I was obliged 
to give him up. For some reason, 
I could not guess he had aban- 
doned the project of a night watch. 
My last flickering hope was that 
the tiger would come before dark. 

The daylight began to fall. Night 
would come prematurely in these 
dense thickets. Soon it would be 
too dark to see my sights. 

About six o’clock there was con- 
siderable activity around the bait. 
Two lizards, the big one and his 
pal, were competing for the meat 
and a considerable flock of jungle- 
fowl were picking up larve. I 
watched them indifferently. The jig 
was up, I thought; the tiger not 
for me. 

Presently both lizards crawled away. 
This was sufficient to warn me, but they 
had been coming and going all day, and 
I decided it was only another false alarm. 
The fowls, always quick to detect the 
presence of an enemy, were still busily 
picking up larvae. 





WAS tense for a moment, then re- 

laxed. Easing my tired knees, I bang- 
ed them noisily against the palm-leaf wall 
of the blind. Careless now, I picked up 
my tea-flask and took a drink, unmind- 
ful of the gurgle. 

At that instant I smelled the tiger. 
The odor was terrifically strong, and 
came from immediately behind my blind. 











Plainly the tiger was not ten feet away. 

At the same instant the jungle-fowl 
flew up in great alarm, straight away 
from me. They lighted in trees beyond 
the bait and began to cackle—kut-kut- 
kut-degockit—just like domestic chick- 
ens frightened by a skunk. Every nerve 
in my body recoiled, and how I kept 
my body from jumping half through the 
blind even now I don’t know. Somehow 
I froze in my seat and waited. 

It was one of the most hair-raising 
waits I had ever known, but apparently 
in vain. Nothing happened. The scent 
died away. I thought that I heard whis- 
pering feet encircle the bait. Probably 
it was my imagination. 


A& the moments passed I became 
more and more convinced that I had 
muffed my only chance. No doubt the 
tiger was standing just behind my blind 
when I had made the telltale sounds; 
suspicious, he had sneaked away. Would 
he come back? It was hardly one chance 
in a hundred. The light was already al- 
most too dim for shooting. If he came 
at all, he would wait till after dark. 

Still I listened and watched. I tried 
to relax—to give the whole thing up 
as a bad job—but I couldn't. An 
intense excitement had hold of my heart 
and would not let it go. My hair was 
crinkling all over, shivers crept along my 
spine, and something seemed to be the 
matter with my breathing apparatus. 

The light steadily failed. I could still 
see the broken white bones of my bait, 
although the jungle beyond was now a 
dark wall. I could not see my sights 
distinctly; but if the chance offered, I 
would take a blind shot. 

Just at six-thirty, when it was almost 
too dark to shoot, an amazing thing 
happened. As I was straining through 
the peep-hole I saw a huge yellow circle 
materialize on the dark curtain of the 


In the Land of the Sladang 


jungle beyond the bait. I could not 
imagine what it might be. To my dazed 
mind it made no sense. It seemed to be 
conjured out of the empty air. 

It was the proper shape and color to 
be the head of a tiger, and yet it couldn’t 
be the head of a tiger because it was 
too infernally big. It looked as big as 
the head of an elephant. 

And yet it was the head of a tiger. 
It simply could be nothing else. 

I know now that I was merely the 
victim of one of the strangest optical 
illusions a man could experience. It was 
all a matter of misjudgment of distance. 
The remains of the bait were precisely 
thirty feet away, and the tiger head, 
thrust through the vines beyond, was 
not five feet farther. However, due to 
the dim light and the fact that 1 was 
looking through a six-inch loophole, the 
distance between me and the animal 
looked not thirty-five feet, but at least 
fifty yards. Meanwhile the animal’s size 
did not recede with the illusion of dis- 
tance, but remained just what it would 
have been in broad daylight, almost on 
top of the blind—enormously large. Be- 
cause I was looking through the peep- 
hole I had no chance to compare it with 
other objects and get its relative size. 

At first, all I could do was stare in 
incredulous wonder. Then the tiger him- 
self pushed slowly through the vines 
and stood before me in full view. 


UE to the same optical illusion, he 
seemed to me a monster out of 
mythology. Actually he was an immense 
tiger—just how big will be told later— 
but in the dim light he appeared fabu- 
lous. Only by a quick appeal to my com- 
mon sense and a strong-willed grip on my 
nerves did I manage to get my bearings 
and remember the task before me. 
My gun was leaning against the 
boma, trigger-guard up. I felt for it 


blindly, still watching that stupendous 
beast. I thrust my finger against the 
safety button, and found that I could 
not move it—that apparently it had 
been already thrust over, making the 
gun ready to fire. Normally I would have 
investigated this curious thing. It is a 
strict rule with me never to set down 
a firearm unsafe. But in my excitement 
I had apparently left the gun cocked. 

Slowly I eased up the weapon and 
thrust the barrel through the loop-hole. 
By pushing it all the way out, I could 
dimly make out the sights. Leveling 
them on the great yellow head, I pulled 
the trigger. 

The gun did not go off! The trigger 
was locked. It was the kind of anti- 
climax to make the cold sweat ooze like 
ice-water from a man’s pores. 


ALF out of my head, I took a quick 

glance at the gun and understood 
what had happened. The gun had been 
safe all the time. Because it was upside 
down, I had pushed in the wrong direc- 
tion. Somehow I managed to press the 
button and level the gun again. 

The tiger was still standing quietly 
by the broken bones, calmly gazing in 
my direction. I saw that great yellow 
head along the sights... . 

As I squeezed, the gun blazed in the 
twilight. I saw the tiger spring on his 
hind legs, his immense forepaws high 
in the air—the most imposing, dramatic 
and hair-raising animal picture I had 
ever seen—then crash down. Such was 
the illusion of magnitude that he seemed 
to be pitching from a cliff. 

Of course, I gave him a second shot, 
then a third and a fourth. After five 
minutes’ steady quivering, I fired two 
shots into the air to signal that the 
tiger was dead. As it turned out, Louis 
and the boys were at that moment less 
than a half mile (Continued on page 60) 


The author and his greatest trophy, the big tiger known as the “Old Man” 
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FTEN I have won- 
dered just what 
has lured me to 
follow Jack Snipe 

so assiduously. Is it be- 
cause of a certain enchantment woven 
about the marshes and boglands he fre- 
quents? Is it because he offers such a 
difficult target to the gunner, challenging 
the highest effort of his skill? Or is it 
because he is wild and wary, variable of 
habit and action—the epitome of uncer- 
tainty? It is none of these alone, but a 
combination of all the characteristics of 
this wily little strategist of the lowlands 
which makes his taking so pleasurable. 

For ten glorious years I was fortunate 
enough to live but a little distance from 
a most excellent shooting ground, a spot 
highly favored by these little migrants 
year after year and from which even the 
most persistent gunning would not drive 
them. Verily they seemed to thrive upon 
it, since they returned each year, in spite 
of the toll I exacted, in as large numbers 
as before. And so punctual were they in 
their flight that I could date the first 
snipe hunt of the season within a week. 

This shooting ground adjoined the lit- 
tle town in which I lived, and lay to the 
north and east of an old stave mill, long 
ago abandoned and now a mouldering 
and crumbling ruin. At one time there 
had been in the yard a power pump 
which drew water from an old well, and 
the overflow from this pump, following 
a shallow ditch, drained into a large 
canal a half mile distant. Upon the clos- 
ing of the mill, the ditch dried up. 
Through the years the mill had been in 
operation the accumulation of sawdust 
had raised the site until it stood some 
two feet above the surrounding meadow. 
The winter rains, draining from this rise, 
inundated the near-by fields and filled 
the ditch anew. 

In this dank and sawdust-saturated 
soil were worms and grubs by the thou- 
sands, and upon this appetizing and 
delectable menu Jack Snipe and his 
hordes paid due respect each fall. There- 
in lay the secret of his annual return, 
and he was willing to run the gamut of 
my fire to enjoy the richness of the 
country. 

The first year or so of my sojourn 
near this shooting ground bothered the 
snipe very little, since I must have 
seemed to them only a big bark with no 
bite; but I stuck gamely to the task sea- 
son after season. To say I was baffled 
by their flight is to scratch the surface 
lightly. But persistent practice over the 
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Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


Bogland Strategy 


“where, when and how’? of jack-snipe shooting 


same ground with the same gun finally 
bore fruit, and I at last reached a point 
where I could always make a decent bag. 

When I first began to study the flight 
of this great game bird, I discovered 
three distinct phases: a short spring 
from the ground, a level stretch of zig- 
zags, and a final abrupt rise beginning 
invariably with a tack to either quarter. 
I found that I could catch him to his 
disadvantage in two of these phases. 

In springing from the ground the 
snipe’s first inclination is to gain speed 
and altitude, though the latter be only a 
few feet above the ground. So intent is 
he on his purpose that he flies in a very 
straight line, rising at some fifteen de- 
grees and for ten or twenty yards. 

Now if I had been working my ground 
across wind, exercising at all times due 
regard for my position and balance, I 
found I could snap Jack ere he topped 
his initial rise, by holding well above and 
a trifle ahead. To produce satisfactory 
results at this type of shooting, certain 
rules must be observed. It is necessary 
for the gunner to move across wind so as 
to be presented with a quartering shot, 
exposing the entire bulk of the bird to 
the charge. It is further necessary that 
the gunner be at all times in a position 
from which he can get off his shot with 
the greatest possible speed, holding the 
gun at a ready angle and trailing the leg 
upon which the body pivots. 

On bright, sunny days, when Jack lolls 
indolently in a country bountiful in feed 
and cover and is averse to bestir himself 
to any great extent, shooting as described 
above may be enjoyed to the fullest. 
Such an experience is memorable. But 
what of the day when the wind takes a 
turn to a mean quarter and drives an 
icy mist through the air, when the sun is 
not visible and the marsh is dreary and 
desolate? On such occasions Jack Snipe 
is nervous and fidgety in the extreme, 
flushing wildly and for no apparent rea- 
son. Here is no chance for a close snap- 
shot. At such times I found an advantage 
in the third phase of his flight. 


FTER zigzagging his way along for 

a short space, the snipe, believing 
himself safely out of range, turns either 
right or left and heads for more remote 
parts. Here is a good chance to smack 
him. As he turns broadside to the gun 
he presents a fair target once more. By 
holding above and ahead I grassed such 
chances regularly. On these shots I held 
what appeared to be three inches in 
front of the bird’s bill, but by test this 


proved to be much nearer three feet. 

I made the test in this manner. 
Sketching the figure of a snipe in flight 
upon a large piece of paper, I set it up 
thirty-five yards away. Swinging upon it 
as in field shooting and holding the same 
lead, I found the charge centered twenty- 
four inches ahead of the sketch and 
nearly eighteen inches above it. In order 
to check my elevation on shots at close 
range, I set the target back to twenty 
yards and, facing in the opposite direc- 
tion, I whirled and let off as fast as I 
could cover. The charge then centered 
fourteen inches above the sketch. In 
looking down the barrels, this appeared 
to be no lead at all, merely a dead aim 
at the top of the bird’s head. The differ- 
ence in the elevation of these two shots 
should have been greater, granting I 
had cheeked the gun in the same man- 
ner. Such is not true, for I barely cheek 
it at all on close shots, dropping my face 
lower along the stock for longer shots. 


HERE are occasions when, no mat- 

ter how one proceeds, snipe will 
flush beyond range. It is at such 
times as these that Jack Snipe himself 
comes to help the gunner out of the 
dilemma. I refer to his habit of return- 
ing to the same ground after being shot 
at. Flush a snipe and miss him. He will 
fly until he is only a mote in the heavens, 
but just before he is lost to sight he 
will turn and come beating back, more 
often than not, presenting a second shot 
as he wings over the motionless gunner. 
I was treated to a rare bit of shooting of 
this sort at one time, and it came about 
most opportunely. 

A few miles distant from my home 
there lay a large swamp which har- 
bored a great many squirrels, some deer 
and upon occasion a small band of tur- 
keys. Having been told that this band 
of turkeys was using a section of the 
swamp in which I was in the habit of 
hunting, I made preparation for a try 
at them. 

The day dawned ugly and cold, with a 
mean east wind adding to the discom- 
fort. I spent the most miserable morn- 
ing it has ever been my misfortune to 
experience, not seeing any game and 
getting a good soaking in addition. On 
my way out of the swamp I got some- 
what off my course and emerged on a 
new ground, a mile below where my car 
was parked. 

This area had been only partially re- 
claimed from the wilderness. and there 
still remained a few fire-blackened snags 




















and gnarled and twisted tree trunks 
standing about. The furrows, which were 
still visible, were filled with water from 
the winter rains and grown over with 
long grasses, waist-high, soggy and 
matted. By crossing through this new 
ground, I could make a short cut to the 
car, and then again I thought game of 
some sort might be encountered on the 
way. Even lowly Molly Cottontail would 
have been welcome then. 


HAD progressed but a short distance 

and had already doubted the wisdom 
of proceeding when a most welcome 
sound fell upon my ears—the unmistak- 
able call of a flushing snipe. There he 
was, making off at top speed nearly at 
the limit of gun range. By the time I 
had got into position, he turned and 
bore across in front; so while he was 
no closer, he still was not leaving so 
fast. I chanced him anyway and was re- 
warded not only with that bird, but with 
a sight the like of which I had never 
seen before. For at the report of the 
gun there sprang from every hand in- 
numerable snipe—pairs, trios and bevies. 
I was hard put to select one for the 
second barrel, so many came in range. 

Not stopping to wonder why they 
were there or from whence they had 
come, I concealed myself between two 
old stumps. In true snipe fashion they 
all departed post-haste, but after cir- 
cling and milling about they came troop- 
ing back ‘in small bunches. From my 
vantage point I welcomed all comers. 
There were many chances for doubles, 
but I recall that I made few, since the 
makings of a good bag were in sight. I 
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Bogland Strategy 


got my greatest thrill from the high 
single which, upon being hit, exploded 
into a cloud of feathers and floated 
slowly down. 

In this instance it was impossible to 
kill any snipe from the flush, since they 
sprang up in isolated bunches at the re- 
port of the gun. In addition, the rough 
character of the cover prevented stalking. 

I have refrained from commenting 
upon a suitable arm for this sport of 
snipe shooting, wishing first to outline 
the work required of such an arm. For 
snap-shots at close range you will best 
be served by a very generous pattern in 
order to receive full benefit of your aim 
and still not mangle and mutilate the 
game beyond use. For the second shot 
you require a more constricted tube, one 
capable of a close grouping at thirty-five 
or forty yards. Here is sufficient evidence 
for me that I want no single-barreled 
weapon for snipe shooting. Since you 
will be tramping through meadow and 
bog and swale, where the going is heavy 
and tiresome, and will constantly have to 
be on the alert for a fast shot, it follows 
that you must be armed with a light 
piece, one not exceeding 634 pounds. 


N these remarks I am not consider- 

ing a special gun, but one that will 
give a good account of itself, regardless 
of wind or rain or fair weather—a gun 
suitable for snipe no matter how wild 
and wary he may be, whether he lies 
close or flushes far out. 

As far as gauge is concerned, I remain 
faithful to the twelve, believing it to 
approach nearer an all-round selection. 
It may seem that this gauge is unneces- 
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sarily large for snipe shooting. Though 
I am fully aware that a snipe does not 
take much killing, dropping to the sting 
of a single pellet of nines, yet the day 
will come when you will bless the extra 
shot the twelve carries in its ample case. 
The objection may. be advanced that 
this gauge cannot be turned out in a 
piece weighing 634 pounds and yet be 
comfortable to shoot. In refutation I 
present my own gun. Though it is a 12- 
bore and weighs only 6 pounds 10 
ounces, I have fired the standard trap 
load through it fifty times in an after- 
noon at clay birds without any trace of 
headache or bruised shoulder. In addi- 
tion, I have used it on ducks, firing the 
234-inch shell loaded with progressive 
powder, and was not punished in any 
manner. The only difference I could 
notice: was a slower second barrel. 


Y barrels run twenty-eight inches 

in length, being very fast in the 
field and amply long enough to utilize 
the entire energy of the powder. In bor- 
ing it will show improved cylinder in 
the first tube, the second being modified. 
I selected the modified over the full be- 
cause of the fact that such a barrel will 
throw more even patterns than the full 
choke, while almost equaling it in range. 
I believe I have a perfect weapon for 
the purpose. Certainly, results have 
been most gratifying. Because of my 
fondness for it I have come to use this 
gun as a general-purpose arm, and from 
ducks to quail and snipe I have yet to 
find a time when it has been to blame 
for a meager bag. It is the only weapon 
for the be- (Continued on page 61) 


There are occasions when, no matter how one proceeds, snipe will flush at long range 
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Bucks are seldom found in the open during the hunting season 


EHIND a network of alder bushes a towering pair 
of massive horns, the tip of an ear and a black patch 
of muzzle set my heart pounding and my blood racing 
with excitement. I was standing on an old right 

of way from which the rails had long since been removed 
and the ties pulled up. The bed of the track had been con- 
verted into a dirt road for hauling “tote.” Around me 
stretched a deer-haunted wilderness—a country remote 
and silent and beautiful, dappled with a light November 
snow. And there, in that alder swamp on my left, stood 
one of the most kingly whitetail bucks I had ever clapped 
eyes on. 

The old rascal never moved a muscle. He believed he 
was hidden, and that I had not seen him. The instant he 
realized his mistake, however, he would go, and go fast. 
I knew that. 

Now I dislike a running shot for two reasons. In the first 
place, there is the risk of wounding the animal and having 
him get away. In the second, I have a personal aversion to 
the practice because the few times I have tried to hit a deer 
going top speed I have succeeded only in puncturing the air! 

The buck I had my eyes riveted on afforded a problem. 
Apparently he was facing me, but I couldn’t be sure. The 
interlacing branches of the alder thicket obscured all of 
his head but the horns, one ear and his muzzle. The rest 
of his body was completely covered up by the grass and 
bushes growing in the swamp. 

A hunter has to think quickly at a time like this, nor 
is it possible always to do the right thing. If I wanted a 
standing shot, now was the time; once the old chap got 
under way, he would never stop. So, with throbbing pulses, 
I drew the rifle bead down on that black patch of muzzle 
and then dropped it several inches to a point where I thought 
his neck must be. 

For the fraction of a second after the rifle cracked he 
remained as before, frozen in an attitude of watchful im- 
mobility. Just as I was throwing another shell into the rifle 
barrel he wheeled and fled across the swamp with mighty 
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We can’t always do the right thing 
in still-hunting 


By PAUL BRANDRETH 


bounds. A second bullet had no other effect than 
to turn him. He swung sharply to the left. 

Directly back of the alder swamp was a steep 
wall studded with miniature spruce and balsam, 
and he made for this, clambering up the slope 
broadside to me about one hundred yards distant. 
I had the sights trained on him for a moving 
shot; and when he abruptly halted, my finger was 
already pressing the trigger. This third-and last 
shot apparently grazed his back—we found a 
tuft of hair later on a runway—but that was all. 
And then he was gone. 

Adam and I looked at each other. Adam is a 
Frenchman from New Brunswick, and we have 
traveled the woods together for many years. Habitually he 
is as cheerful and bubbling with enthusiasm as a bottle of 
champagne. But now his expression reflected a profound 
melancholy. 

“By gracious! I thought you would fix him wid der last 
shot,” he murmured reproachfully. “He was a king of der 
forest, dat buck.” 

A king of the forest indeed! I can still visualize those 
towering horns, that heavy thickset body silhouetted on the 
slope of the spruce-clad knoll. His coat was so dark that 
it appeared almost black against the snow. The majestic 
picture he made will always remain clear-cut in my memory, 
nor will I ever cease to mourn the loss of such a noble 
trophy. Of all the whitetail bucks I have ever seen—and I 
have seen a good many—he was the second largest, the 
size of his antlers and apparent weight being far above 
the average. 


OR two hours we worked on his trail, but could not 

find a drop of blood—just the tuft of hair previously 
referred to. At length, disheartened and disappointed, we 
gave it up, retraced our steps to the railroad and headed 
for camp. 

Why is it in the game of still-hunting that the big bucks 
are invariably the ones that get away, just as the monster 
trout we hook succeed so often in making good their escape? 
Perhaps when we run up against an old-timer, we hurry 
things too much in our anxiety to secure him and in con- 
sequence reap. the bitter fruits of regret. Or perhaps it 
is because our imagination spreads its wings over these 
lost trophies, while time serves to increase their size in the 
mind’s eye. 

Most .of us do not stop to consider our successes when 
we miss out in some particular instance. We lose sight of 
the fact that if we were always certain of bagging the biggest 
buck and netting the largest trout, half the incentive and 
delight experienced in hunting or fishing would diminish 
and grow stale. Pride must take a fall now and then, and 











The Bucks That Get Away 


disappointment is sometimes salutary. It is true, moreover, 
that failure often teaches a sound lesson, and this holds 
good in the world of sport as in every walk of life. We learn 
through our mistakes. 

Relative to the whitetail, however, there is no doubt 
about the fact that seasoned bucks of ripe age are far 
more. cunning and difficult to secure than the young bloods. 
There is a difference, and that difference lies in the wisdom 
born of long experience. The episode I have related is a 
case in point. This deer was clever. He was purposely well 
concealed when I first spotted him. After that, he did just 
what I least expected he would do— 
stopped to look back before going 
out of sight. From start to finish 
he had me outwitted and a bit 
flustered in the bargain. 

Hard-luck adventures in the 
woods are often tinged with humor. 
Not always is the deer to blame 
when things go wrong. 

Last fall we were camping near 
a wild and remote waterway of the 
North Country known as the En- 
chanted Stream. There were four 
of us in the party—all keen to 
get a good head on the trip. 

On our arrival at camp the 
weather was quite mild. The first 
night we slept in one of two lean- 
tos which faced each other, with 
the fireplace between. During the 
following hours it grew steadily 
colder. Under our heavy blankets, 
however, we slept peacefully, un- 
mindful of the change until daylight 
was just breaking. It was then 
I woke up with chills coursing up 
and down my spine and the realiza- 
tion that the temperature had 
dropped close to the zero mark. 

The fire was almost dead out. 
Shivering, I crawled forth, hunted 





snatching up the rifle, I ran out. Two bobbing white flags 
and a crest of splendid horns met my glance as I turned the 
corner of the camp. The pair were making full pelt for 
the dense cover of a balsam swamp near by. When they 
finally paused on a runway, driven by curiosity to have a 
parting look backward, the buck had taken up his position 
with the doe squarely in front of him! It was impossible to 
shoot; so I just stood there and thought what a fool I’d been 
not to have done some looking before dropping that match. 

Overhead the sky was clear steel blue. A blazing sea of 
gold suffused the east. I shall never forget the poem of wild 
loveliness—for it was indeed a 
poem in every sense of the word. 
The early-morning stillness of the 
forest, the clarity of the air, 
the mantle of sparkling snow, the 
graceful figure of the doe protect- 
ing her consort in the background 
—all combined to create an exqui- 
site and memorable impression. 

I was almost glad I had dropped 
the match. Otherwise I might have 
missed this beautiful picture. Yet 
every time I think of the nervous 
shock those deer must have had 
when the kerosene popped and 
blew up a cloud of smoke, almost 
under their noses, I have a good 
laugh. We all agreed at breakfast 
that the joke was about equally 
divided. 


NLY a few weeks prior to this 

amusing interlude I had been 
camping and hunting in the same 
locality with a niece of mine who 
is a fine sportswoman. She had 
never had an opportunity to kill 
a big deer, and I was particularly 
anxious for her to get one on this 
occasion. As she was an excellent 
shot, there was no doubt in my 


up some split pine kindling and The big fellowskeepuskeyed up withenthusiasm mind but that she would do her 


laidd them in the warm ashes. 

I was too cold or too lazy to make any shavings; so 
I got down the lantern and poured a few drops of kerosene 
on the wood. It never entered my head that it might be 
wise to take a look around outside the camp before I 
dropped a match to start the fire going. 

As the flame of the match struck there was a pop, and a 
perfect cloud of smoke belched skyward. At the same 
instant I heard a succession of loud, frightened snorts 
right behind the unoccupied lean-to, followed by the thud 
of running hoofs on frozen ground. 3 

There was no time to get anyone else out of bed; so, 





part and do it well. 

The stars were still brilliant when we rolled out early one 
morning in October, shortly after the season opened. The air 
was sharp and biting, but a good hot meal of bacon and eggs, 
coffee and toast warmed us up. A little after six o’clock we 
left camp, following a blazed trail which crossed the balsam 
swamp already mentioned and ultimately brought us out on 
an old tote road that intersected a fine stretch of hunting 
country. 

By seven o'clock clouds had shut out the rising sun, and 
it was commencing to spit snow. Owing to the fact that the 
leaves were frozen, it was hard to (Continued on page 60) 


The does know they are safe and frequently offer tantalizing opportunities 
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Snow geese in the Malheur Lake section when the water was there 


Reclaiming for Ducks 


A group of real sportsmen plan to restore one of this country’s greatest waterfowl breeding areas 


° HE Murkwater Swamp 
has been reclaimed and 
twenty thousand acres of 
formerly worthless land 

have been brought under cultiva- 

tion, making happy homes for ten 
thousand prosperous farmers. . .” 

So say the glowing reports of 

proud reclamation engineers. 

But was this land formerly 
worthless? Not if it was a breed- 
ing place for migratory waterfowl. 
From the standpoint of those who 
love to hunt ducks and geese, it 
had a high value. Thousands of 
honkers and quackers, hatched 
and reared in the Murkwater 
Swamp—or whatever its name 
may be—soared southward an- 
nually along the flight lanes to 
supply the incentive for joyous 
outdoor recreation to millions of 
hunters. Is that not a valuable 
asset to any country or nation? 

Figured in terms of hard, cold cash 
alone, it is easily possible that the actual 
market value (which is perhaps one- 
third or one-fourth the hunting value) 
of wild ducks and geese raised on any 
migratory waterfowl breeding area of 
importance is in excess of the crops that 
might be produced through reclamation. 
This is doubly certain under the present 
condition of glutted produce markets 
and scarcity of migratory birds. And 
still some contend that our swamp areas 
are not valuable. 

Before man interfered, profits from 
bird-breeding areas accrued to the gen- 
eral public, the hunters, ammunition 
manufacturers, gun makers, automobile 
firms, oil companies and a score or more 
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A drainage ditch—greatest menace to waterfowl 


of other allied lines of business. After 
reclamation, the profits—always greatly 
diminished, but less difficult to calcu- 
late—go to individuals, the project pro- 
moters, construction companies and 
sometimes, though by no means always, 
to the hopeful settlers and farmers. In 
the final analysis it is merely another 
instance of public good being sacrificed 
for individual gain—and the apathy of 
the average American is such that he 
stands idly by while his treasure-house 
of migratory birds is ravished. 

The blame for this state of affairs 
cannot be placed upon the project 
promoters, who no doubt acted in the 
best of faith and were rewarded by see- 
ing a local increase in commercial ac- 


tivity; nor upon the engineers or 
construction companies, who sim- 
ply performed a job with which no 
one found fault. The settlers, 
hard-working sons of toil, are also 
innocent of robbing the duck- 
hunting public. We, the sports- 
men, who sat apathetically by 
while the damage was being 
wrought, are the guilty persons. 

But the damage is done; 
swamps and rivers have been 
drained and reclaimed, and water- 
fowl nesting areas destroyed. It 
required a near calamitous short- 
age of ducks to bring the nation’s 
sportsmen to this realization, and 
now we are frantically wondering 
what we can do about it. 

Fortunately, the damage is not 
irreparable. Breeding areas can 
be restored to their former ex- 
cellence—at a considerable cost, 
which is the price sportsmen 
must pay for their indifference in the 
past. Investments in reclaimed areas, 
made in good faith, must be considered 
and protected. 


HE generally accepted theory is 
that the Federal Government is the 
proper agency to cope with the problem, 
yet to date all efforts to finance the 
work have been unsuccessful. Mean- 
while, duck numbers are decreasing rap- 
idly because of lack of breeding areas. 
It is apparent that the sportsmen want 
to do something—but they can’t agree 
on what to do. There are too many 
divergencies of opinion, too many who 
are still striving to pass the buck to the 
other fellow. Up to date there has been 











little accomplished, aside from bringing 
about a general realization of the actual 
seriousness of the situation. 

One striking instance to the contrary 
is noted. In Boise, Idaho, a group of 
courageous duck hunters have taken the 
bull by the horns. Without waiting for 
the Federal Government to finish with 
budget, war debts, soldiers’ bonus, pro- 
hibition and other absorbing problems, 
they have instituted an independent 
movement for the restoration of a once 
great migratory-fowl breeding area that 
has fallen victim to reclamation. 


HE example is worthy of emulation. 

It is high time that duck hunters 
started tugging at their own boot-straps. 
Industrialists and capitalists have been 
avid in reclaiming for profit; sports- 
men, if they would have future shoot- 
ing, must be equally avid in reclaiming 
for ducks. 

In 1908, President Theodore Roose- 
velt, an arch-conservationist to whom 
American sportsmen are indebted for 
much, created the Lake Malheur Bird 
Reserve in Harney County, southeastern 
Oregon. It is probable that the far- 
sighted Teddy had forebodings of a 
migratory waterfowl crisis such as is 
now threatening the very existence of 
ducks and geese of North America. 

At that time the Malheur Lake re- 
gion was truly a duck hunter’s para- 
dise. Two shallow lakes, Malheur and 
Harney, joined by a lean neck of 
water known as the Narrows, covered 
a total of 120,000 acres. With adja- 
cent swamps extending over thousands 
of additional acres, these two lakes 
formed the greatest breeding area for 
our migratory waterfowl in the north- 
western part of the United States. 

Natural food was abundant; climatic 
and aquatic conditions were ideal. The 
area was so isolated that human moles- 
tation was infrequent. Duck and geese 
families literally thrived, vast numbers 
of young birds being hatched, reared and 
started south each season. 

The phrase “so thick you couldn’t see 
the sun” may not have originated in 
the Malheur country, but it plays a big 
part in the descriptions of those who 
were fortunate enough to hunt there a 
score or even a decade of years ago. 


Reclaiming for Ducks 


They tell stories of great, almost unbe- 
lievable flights of ducks and geese, of 
birds in such overwhelming numbers as 
to cause the most painstaking enumer- 
ator to throw up his hands in helpless- 
ness. Millions and millions and millions! 

“I’ve seen ducks swarm up from 
Diamond Swamp like bees from a 
kicked-over hive,” one grizzled old-timer 
said. “I’d a swore they wasn’t that many 
ducks in the world.” 

Another declared that he had seen 
Canada honkers so thick on Malheur 
Lake that he couldn’t see the water. 
“You could of = * 
darned near played \ 
marbles on their Bea 
backs, they was X 
that close to- 
gether,’’ he de- 
clared. 

With no dissent- 
ing reports in the 
practically unlim- 
ited amount of tes- 
timony available, 
there seems to be 
no question but 
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one time boasted 
an astonishing migratory- 
waterfowl population. Very 
likely it did run into the 
millions. Even now one may 
see more ducks, geese, swans and 
other waterfowl in the Malheur Reserve 
than any other place in the Western 
country. And the present number is 
not, according to the oldtimers, a drop 
in the bucket as compared with the 
vast hordes that came swinging out of 
the south each spring twenty years ago. 


OUBTLESS President Roosevelt, 
when he created the Malheur Re- 
serve twenty-six years ago, believed that 
the act would consecrate the waters of 
the lakes and swamps forever to the use 
of migratory waterfowl. Great shallow 
bodies of water and swamp worthless 
for anything except waterfowl—it seem- 
ed unlikely that anything could happen 
to defeat the pirpose for which the 
reserve was created. 
However, something did happen! 
Something which Roosevelt could not 
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foresee, but something which has cut down 
the bird-carrying capacity of the area 
to a mere fraction of its former scope. 

Water is essential to ducks and geese. 
Malheur and Harney are natural lakes; 
but now Harney Lake is entirely dry, 
and Malheur Lake is practically so. 
Also, a large portion of the swamp is 
no longer attractive to ducks and geese. 
What happened? 

Malheur and Harney Lakes are fed 
by the Blitzen River, which drains the 
western slope of Steen Mountain. As in 
the old days, heavy snows still fall 
on Steen Mountain and 
spring sunshine sends mud- 
dy rivulets trickling down 
the hillsides. But Blitzen 
River is no longer the Blit- 
zen of old. Now it looks 
more like an irrigation canal 
than the old he-mountain 
stream that it really is. 
Dykes have been thrown up 
along its banks to keep the 
flood waters from the erst- 
while marshes; head-gates 
and dams obstruct and di- 
vert its flow at regular in- 
tervals. Green fields of grain 
and hay lie on the flat 
areas on either side of it. 


LITZEN River has been 

reclaimed! Some 50,000 
acres along its course are now irrigated 
and cultivated. All of its water that can 
possibly be used is diverted. The for- 
mer spring floods that spread out into 
the adjacent swamps are now con- 
trolled by dams and head-gates and 
are loosed on alfalfa fields and grow- 
ing wheat. Even the swamps them- 
selves have been drained and reclaimed, 
hay and grain growing indifferently 
where lush marsh grasses and vegeta- 
tion once flourished. Harney Lake is 
dry. Malheur is only a sunken muddy 
puddle cowering in a great dwarfing 
lake bed whose nakedness is now be- 
ginning to take on a coat of weeds and 
sage-brush. 

And where ducks and geese once 
wheeled and flocked and stooled in hun- 
dreds and thousands there are now tens 
and scores. The ingenuity of man for 
wringing dollars (Continued on page 73) 


Malheur Lake, as it now looks, since the Blitzen River has been harnessed 
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aniel-Sprung Grouse 


Hunting New England partridge with the springer 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE 


to show unmistakable signs of making game. It was 

a likely grouse cover. Apple and butternut trees 
mingled with choke-cherry and blackberry bushes among the 
wild forest growth. We expected to find birds. 

Tess was working this cover carefully, quartering in and 
out of the edge of the woods, when there came a break in 
her steady, pattering gait. Her footsteps became cautious 
and stealthy. With muzzle extended and neck stretched out, 
she was sifting subtle scents through dilating nostrils. Her 
whole body was tense and quivering with eagerness, and her 
abbreviated stub of a tail wagged faster and faster as she 
nosed in under an old wind-thrown apple tree. 

Suddenly, as though the dog had released a tense spring, 
a big cock grouse shot out from under that tree in a riotous, 
noisy, straightaway flight. We had expected birds and, having 
had ample warning from the dog, stood with our guns in 
readiness, but— Did we shoot that grouse? I'll say we didn’t! 
We didn’t even shoot at it. As a matter of fact, we were 
both afraid to shoot. I was afraid I would hit Hap, and Hap 
was afraid the bird would hit him; so there we were. 

You see, the flight of that bird, while it had been straight 
away from its starting point, had been straight toward our 
position, and it bore down upon Hap with all the speed of 
its strong and rapidly pulsating wings. I suppose the boy was 
in no real danger, but his position certainly seemed precari- 
ous enough to him at the time. There was that bird, like a 
great feathered projectile, pointed with a sharp beak and 
impelled by powerful pinions, apparently aimed at his head 
and rapidly closing the distance between them. It must have 
seemed formidable indeed, and Hap did just what any other 
normal human being would have done under similar cir- 
cumstances. He ducked down, hunching his shoulders, tip- 
ping his head and actually holding up his gun, in a per- 


AP and I had just arrived at an old abandoned farm. 
As we started hunting along one edge our dog began 


The springer working the sumacs. 


pendicular position, as though to fend off an inevitable blow. 

The bird, probably the more frightened of the two and 
certainly the more expert at dodging, had not lost its head 
for even a fraction of a second. With an additional impulse 
imparted to one wing and an almost imperceptible movement 
of the tail, the superb grouse swung up and around the 
crouching figure and a moment later was out of sight be- 
hind some thick evergreens. Hap straightened slowly to an 
erect position, somewhat surprised to find himself unin- 
jured, and expressed his reaction to the incident. 

“If spaniel-sprung grouse,” said he, “are going to act like 
that, I think I’d rather hunt some less dangerous game.” 

That was Hap’s first experience in shooting, or trying to 
shoot, ruffed grouse over a springing dog. It was an experi- 
ence that may never be duplicated; but if the boy continues 
to hunt these birds over this kind of dog, he will have the 
opportunity to observe them in many novel situations. 


HE spaniel-sprung grouse, in the present stage of its 

development, differs from other grouse chiefly in its 
extemporaneousness. The bird simply isn’t given time to 
plan. If you walk up the modern, highly educated grouse of 
the farm wood-lots, they will hear your footsteps, however 
guarded, and will invariably get up beyond range or in such 
a way that you can’t get a fair shot. 

If you hunt these same birds with a pointing dog, you will 
find that they may lie quite close under the nose of your 
setter, but all the while they will be planning a retreat that 
will take them behind effective cover in the least possible 
time. But the grouse that are sprung by an active, energetic 
spaniel simply do not have time to plan. The well-trained 
springer roads them to an immediate flush, and they must get 
into the air at once. Then, since they are getting away from 
the dog rather than from the hunter, they often expose their 
hurtling bodies to the view of any one who may be following 


Grouse often feed under the bushes 











Spaniel-Sprung Grouse 


and to the aim of his gun if he is quick enough in handling it. 

I speak of the present stage in the development of the 
spaniel-sprung grouse, and I very much doubt if it is a stage 
that will long continue. Having left more than forty gunning 
seasons scattered along my back trail, I have had experience 
with grouse of many kinds. 

The grouse of my boyhood, like those of some sections of 
the big woods today, were rather stupid, trusting fowls—the 
kind that would perch, several in a covey, in a low tree and 
remain there, bobbing inquisitive heads, until they had been 
decapitated, one by one, with the big deer rifle. The grouse 
of the present time are modern, up-to-the-minute, resource- 
ful birds that are able to cope with a veritable army of 
hunters, with natural conditions and wild enemies, and even 
with disease that periodically threatens them with extinction. 
Having witnessed this change from one type of grouse to 
another, I know something of the bird’s ability to adapt 
itself to changing conditions. 


DAPTING itself is the one thing a grouse does best. 
Otherwise the bird would long since have followed the 
passenger pigeon and the heath hen into oblivion. So I look 
to see the ruffed grouse quickly catch on to the hunting 
methods of the springer spaniel, adapt itself to them and 
thus be able to get out of sight and gun range. Meantime, 
however, the bird that is thus put up, unaware of the pres- 
ence of the hunter, may place cover between itself and the 
dog, not necessarily between itself and the hunter, thus 
making it possible occasionally to secure a comparatively 
easy shot. 

By this I do not mean to infer that shooting these spaniel- 
sprung grouse is an easy matter. No! By no means, no! In 
the few seasons that I have been shooting over this kind of 
dog I have sprinkled empty shells liberally through the 
woods, and I’d hardly need an adding machine to help me 
compute the total number of fallen birds. Of course, as any 
grouse hunter knows, it is impossible to score any decent 
percentage of shots on the grouse of today. That old adage 
about one bird in the hand being worth two in the bush is 
certainly far out of proportion. However, once I had be- 
come used to the way a bird gets up in front of a springing 
dog, I could score a better percentage of shots than when 
I had been walking them up or even shot them over a 
setter. 

That was the principal thing to learn: to get used to the 
difference between the workings of a springer and a pointing 
bird dog. One quite naturally watches his dog. While its 
actions may at times indicate the proximity of game, there 
are other times when the gunner’s first intimation of the 
presence of a grouse will be the roar of its rising flight. 
Therefore, while it is well to have one eye on the dog, the 
other should be sharply focused on the likely feeding places 
and cover from which a bird is apt to burst forth. 

The grouse feeding grounds change greatly with the sea- 
sons, varying considerably from year to year. During the 
winter, when the snow lies deep and nearly all the wild 
creatures are hard put to find enough to eat, the grouse sub- 
sists on the buds of the deciduous trees, not only keeping 
himself alive but also getting so much food that he can 
seldom be induced to eat grain placed in feeding stations for 
him. Then, when the short winter day fades into a stinging 
cold night, the bird simply dives into a soft snow bank and 
sleeps comfortably all night long. 

In October, when the hunting season is on, he finds food 
in abundance and in great variety. Out on the open knolls 
wintergreen berries sparkle like red dewdrops among the 
purple and lavender leaves; white thorn-apples cling to 
prickly bushes; sumac cones flame like crimson candles; 
beechnuts are hidden among the fallen leaves, and:a few 
withered blackberries still cling to the low brier patches. 
In any of these places the birds are likely to be found. At 
times, too, they seem to lurk in certain bits of cover for 
no other reason than that it is off the regular beat of the 
average hunter. 

I was tramping down across the abandoned farm soon 
after the incident related at the beginning of this story. 
Tess seemed to want to draw off toward a little grove of 
white birches that had grown up around an outcropping 
ledge and was reluctant indeed to obey my commands to 
heel. I had used the dog long enough to know that her game 





Tess retrieves a grouse on an old abandoned farm 


sense, or game scents, was quite reliable; so I waved her 
into that clump of trees, expecting her to put out a cotton- 
tail or a snowshoe rabbit. 

Imagine my surprise when four grouse roared up out of 
there with a great to-do of rattling twigs and branches. If 
you can imagine my surprise, I am sure you cannot under- 
stand how a hunter of my ability ever managed to make a 
neat double and drop two birds out of the four. Yet such 
things have been known to happen occasionally, to be 
relived and retold time and time again. 


WE I have always used my spaniel, a pure-bred 
English springer with bench-show and field-trial cham- 
pions on both sides of her pedigree, as an all-round hunting 
dog, she is a grouse dog from her own personal preference. 
She will hunt for and spring cottontail rabbit, varying hare, 
gray squirrel, woodcock and pheasant, but it takes the scent 
of the ruffed grouse to give her the greatest thrill and to 
bring forth little whines of eagerness. This does not mean 
that she has neglected the other scents, but simply that she 
has derived more pleasure from working grouse. 

During the past two seasons, however, I have been work- 
ing her on one variety of game at a time. She has fallen in 
with the idea much better than I expected she would, even 
passing up the strong scent of grouse when she knew I was 
after squirrels. The new order of things was partly brought 
about by the two-year closed season which the Vermont 
law-makers felt was necessary when the birds reached the 
recent low ebb. This, of course, removed the birds from the 
hunting program; so I started (Continued on page 63) 
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By ROBERT R. RAYMOND 


Fighting Old Ocean 


A duck hunting trip that resulted in a “‘narrowest 
escape from death”? 


Illustrated by 
HERMAN ROUNTREE 


Y narrowest escape from death? 
Who can say when and what it 
was? Not I. I might catalogue 


my perils, as did St. Paul, but 
who can measure the margin by which 
annihilation is escaped? Tempest, light- 
ning, bullets, explosions, outlaw horses, 
cattle, autos, bacilli—all have had a 
whack at me. Probably I am wholly ig- 
norant of my narrow escapes, for one 
is often unconscious of imminent peril. 

The escape which is apt to linger long- 
est in the memory is one that has some- 
thing of the dramatic or spectacular 
about it. Perhaps this calls for a human 
antagonist, but I prefer an adventure of 
the great outdoors where the creatures 
and forces of nature are to be met and 
overcome. I recall an incident of this kind 
that occurred many years ago, which 
seems to me to have presented rather 
favorable opportunities for disaster. 

I was then a young lieutenant of the 
Corps of Engineers of our Army, en- 
gaged in building fortifications in Boston 
Harbor. My foreman was an energetic 
chap and a kindred spirit when it came 
to the things of the outdoors. Then there 
was the contractor who fed my men, an- 
other of the same kind. We three used 
to get fairly wild when we saw long 
strings of ducks trailing in from the 
ocean to spend the night on the flats of 
the inner harbor. By day they would be 
nowhere in sight. Whither had they 
gone? To the open sea? Or did they 
spend the days at the Graves? 

Not one of us three knew anything 
about duck shooting, but we agreed that 
our lack of experience should end then 
and there. So we rigged a sixteen-foot 
dory with a leg-of-mutton sail, borrowed 
some decoys and kidnaped a boatman 
to go along and mind the boat. Away we 
went, over a glassy sea with a gentle 
breeze to waft us to the place of our 
hearts’ desire. 

Starting from Lovell’s Island, we 
headed eastward and seaward a mile and 
a half to Great Brewster Island. Then 
we turned northward, passing Calf, Mid- 
dle Brewster and Green Islands. Outer 
Brewster lay well to the seaward of our 
course, which led past the Roaring Bulls 
Ledge to our destination, the outermost 
land off Boston Harbor. The Graves is 
a suggestive name for this desolate 
group of bare rocks, now surmounted by 
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a lighthouse but then as lonely 
a place as could be found on 
the rock-ribbed coast of New 
England. 

As we approached, the Graves began 
to erupt like a volcano, but instead of 
lava and smoke they belched up thous- 
ands of ducks which circled about and 
headed for the open sea. The contractor 
was all for banging away at them, re- 
gardless of the fact that they were ten 
gunshots out of range. He could hardly 
stay in the boat, so anxious was he to 
reach the rocks ahead of the rest of the 
party. 

We set out our decoys in a sheltered 
cove on the outer side of the reef and 
found a natural blind in a crevice of the 
rock. We had not long to wait, for soon 
a squadron of ducks came charging in 
like foragers, popping into sight from 
nowhere and flying close to the water. 


S they circled the decoys we let fly, 

and several of them remained with 
us. Frank, the boatman, pushed out from 
his niche in the rocks and retrieved them. 
Things were coming our way, and we 
were all set for an exciting and joyous 
occasion. No sooner were we settled 
down again in our blind than another 
brigade advanced upon us, to be greeted 
as before with a broadside. 

But here’s where things began to 
come my way in particular. The fore- 
man was shooting a pump gun, and it 
jammed with a shell which had been wet 
and was swollen. Frantic because of this 
accident at the very instant when the 
atmosphere was fairly dripping ducks 
out in front, he tore at the weapon with 
all his strength. It held tight. Then, los- 
ing all sense of everything but the awful 
fix he was in, he whirled about with a 
desperate yank at the sliding fore end. 
The gun closed with a snap, arid at his 
frenzied grip on the trigger it went off. 

At this psychological instant I was too 
busy with the ducks at the scene of 
action to pay any attention to him; but 
I moved slightly to get a new line of 
fire beside an obstructing pinnacle of rock, 
and in so doing took my leg out of the 
exact line of fire of the accidental shot. 
So close was it, however, that several No. 
4 shot, stragglers from the main proces- 
sion, bit into my leg above the ankle. 

The range was a scant three yards. It 
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is easy to 
imagine what would 
have happened to my 
leg had I not moved it, 
and it is easy, too, to 
figure out what would 
have happen to the rest 

of me out there on a 
lonely rock, hours away 
from assistance. 

As it was, later peril 
would perhaps have been , 
avoided if I had been hurt just a 
little more, so that we should have 
been forced to start back imme- 
diately. But in spite of a badly 
stinging leg, I insisted that I was 
not hurt. Who would spoil such sport 
for a mere scratch? 

So we resumed our attention to the 
ducks and for an hour enjoyed rare 
shooting. The birds came in from the 
ocean ever faster and faster. Why? The 
reason suddenly flashed through my 
mind: the sea’ was getting rough. Yes, 
and the wind had changed and was blow- 
ing from the west and squarely offshore. 

The cove in which our decoys were 
floating was still calm, but beyond the 
shelter of the reef the waves were al- 
ready beginning to don whitecaps. There 
were unmistakable signs of an approach- 
ing storm. 


WE took up our set and embarked 
for the homeward journey. Once 
clear of the rocks, we found that there 
was trouble ahead. Our dory had no cen- 
terboard and could not be worked to 
windward against the choppy sea. Jan- 
uary on the New England coast, a cockle- 
shell of an open boat, a rising offshore 
gale, and to leeward the broad Atlantic! 

We were all accustomed to small 
boats and to their use along the coast. 
So the gravity of our situation was clear 
enough; but if any one felt uneasy, he 
kept it to himself. Our true course for 
home was southwest. We couldn’t make 
it. The waves buffeted our light dory 
and drove her off the wind. Very well; 
then we would head south, ease her all 
we could and make for the shelter of 














Fighting Old Ocean 


The waves buffeted our light dory and drove her offwind 


the Brewsters, a couple of miles away. 

Easier said than done. We left the 
steering of the boat to Frank and seated 
ourselves flat on the bottom, with our 
backs braced against the windward side. 
Spray drenched us. We drew oilskins 
about us—not a handy rig to swim in if 
we were dumped into the ocean. Our 
plan was to work far enough to the south 
to reach the lee of the Brewsters before 
we were swept too far to sea for the is- 
lands to afford shelter. Could we do it? 
It was a rather interesting question. 

The waves mounted higher and higher. 
Solid seas topped our weather gunwale. 
In spite of the foreman’s best efforts 
with the wooden bailing scoop, we were 
soon sitting waist-deep in ice-cold brine. 
Our boat wallowed heavily. The contrac- 
tor and I set to work with our sou- 
westers and by dint of the hardest kind 
of bailing reduced for a time the level 
of the water in the bilge. But the gale 
grew continually in power, and we could 
not even hold our own. 

By the time we reached the lee of 
Outer Brewster Island, things looked 
bad indeed. This island lay almost head 


on to the wind, ljke a ship at anchor. 
Its lee was narrow and, due to the low- 
ness of the land, by no means effective. 
Desperately we struggled on. Middle 
Brewster likewise failed us utterly. We 
renewed our stubborn fight through seas 
that kept getting heavier and heavier, 
pinning our hopes on Great Brewster, 
which, with its greater height and its 
length placed across the wind, might 
afford shelter in spite of the fact that it 
lay more than a mile to windward of 
our course. If Great Brewster too failed 
us, there would be nothing to hope for 
except Point Allerton, two more miles 
farther south, to reach which we should 
have to cross the main ship channel in 
the teeth of a gale which was rapidly 
increasing in fury. 


HINGS were at their very worst. 

Suddenly there came a perceptible 
lessening of violence in the waves that 
were beating us seaward and relentlessly 
swamping us. A glance to windward, 
snatched from our desperate bailing, 
showed us that we had gained the lee 
of Great Brewster. It was now or never. 
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Luffing into the wind, we unstepped our 
mast and took to the oars. Right into 
the eye of the gale we struggled, fighting 
for every inch; but every inch won 
meant a better and better lee. "Twas a 
tug-of-war, all right, long and fierce; 
but we made it. We had to. 


HEN I reached home, I divided 

my share of ducks, retaining for my 
own use the least attractive ones in the 
lot. I knew nothing of waterfowl in those 
days. Ducks were ducks—no more, no 
less. I know better now, but my inno- 
cence gave me and my family a feast. 
Virtue brought its own reward, for this 
unselfish action gave me the few black 
ducks in the bag, the best of the New 
England fowl. 

The handsome birds that I so gener- 
ously sent around to my friends and rel- 
atives were all scoters—fishy, totally un- 
fit for food. Of course, I was assured that 
they were delicious, but in thanking me 
one man grew red and choked. There was 
something in his eye that has made me 
wonder ever since just when I really 
had my narrowest escape from death. 
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‘Tons oF [ROUT 


How a very small state produces very good trout fishing for an army of anglers 


ROUT are caught in Jersey—men 

catch them, women catch them, 

boys and girls catch them. This 

spring I visited her streams when 
the battle was on; I have seen them in 
action. The trip proved one of the most 
interesting I have ever taken. It was in- 
teresting chiefly because of the remark- 
able features of New Jersey trout fishing 
which cannot be duplicated in any other 
state in the Union or, for that 
matter, anywhere else in the 
world. 

New Jersey is a small state. 
You could lose it in a single 
county of one of the Western 
States. And all of the trout 
streams in New Jersey are con- 
fined to the northwestern cor- 
ner. Yet last year the state fish 
department put 100 tons of 
live trout into these streams. 
One hundred tons of trout 
planted in 1,478 miles of water! 

In the past it has been quite 
the common thing for fish cul- 
turists to talk about planting 
fish in tens of thousands, and 
it was not a difficult task to 
produce 10,000 or 100,000 baby fish say 
half an inch long and haul them out and 
dump them into a stream. It’s quite an- 
other thing when you begin to talk of 
planted fish by the pound. And it’s some- 
thing to marvel at when you talk about 
trout by the ton. 

Fretp & StreEAm has published an ar- 
ticle or two about New Jersey and her 
most efficient trout raiser, Charles O. 
Hayford. He has done so much more in 
furnishing fishing for New Jersey license- 


Landing a 21-pound fish in the Pequest. There is real sport fo 
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holders than most of them realize that I 
feel justified in again citing his work as 
the most outstanding example of what 
can be done in producing fish for the 
fishermen. All the credit for New Jer- 
sey’s success, however, can not be given 
to Mr. Hayford. Much of it must go to 
the commissioners or, if you will, the 
governors and the legislatures of that 
state who have had the foresight to give 





The fish boat from which trout are planted 


this man the authority and the money to 
work out his ideas and put them into 
effect. 

A comparatively few years ago you 
could travel along a New Jersey trout 
stream and not see more than two 
anglers to the mile. The reason was very 
apparent. In fact, it was obvious to any 
one who had fished Jersey streams. You 
will not find trout fishermen where there 
are no trout to catch. 

Soon after Mr. Hayford was employed 
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by the state of New Jersey he began 
criticizing the plan followed by all state 
departments of dumping baby fish into 
the streams to be devoured wholesale by 
grass pickerel and other predacious fish, 
to say nothing of being eaten by larger 
members of their own family. He claimed 
that a trout should not be planted until 
it was big enough to take care of itself. 
Shortly afterward he started planting 4- 
to 6-inch fish in Jersey streams. 
In a year or two he raised his 
limit. Today the average fish 
planted is 9 inches long, and 
many of them are 14 and 15 
inches in length. 


T takes sixteen to seventeen 

5-inch fish to weigh a pound, 
eleven to twelve 6-inch fish, 
seven to eight 7-inch fish, four 
8-inch fish, three 9-inch fish, 
2% 10-inch fish and two 11- 
inch fish. Using this as a basis 
of computing the weight of 
planted fish, New Jersey last 
year liberated 100 tons of fight- 
ing trout when 467,000 mature 
fish were placed in her streams. 

Not only did the state hatcheries pro- 
duce these fish, but Mr. Hayford has bred 
them scientifically to eliminate undesir- 
able qualities and to produce fish suit- 
able to the hard, limestone water of his 
state. His activities in this connection 
alone would make a story. 

As the fish increased in the streams 
the fishermen likewise increased. When 
Mr. Hayford first started stocking with 
mature trout, he planned to put 29 legal- 
sized fish in each mile of trout stream. 
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This year he liberated 324 to the mile. 
No longer can you drive along Jersey 
streams and see only an occasional fish- 
erman. One Sunday (April 24) I counted 
89 automobiles parked in a little over a 
mile along the Musconetcong. And the 
remarkable part of it was that the mob 
was catching trout. Pathé News had 
asked me to help them make a trout 
picture. A week-end was thought the 
best time to go. Saturday we did our 
best to transfer trout fishing to celluloid. 
Late Saturday evening we finished up. 


HE youngest son was with me, and 

he suggested that we stay over and 
go out early Sunday and really do some 
heavy fishing. The streams had been 
crowded Saturday, and I was afraid the 
prospects were none too bright; but I 
decided to stay. At daylight the next 
morning we drove up to the spot which 
we had picked as offering the best possi- 
bilities for success with a dry fly. Thir- 
teen cars were parked there when we 
arrived. As I reached the stream I met 
a man leaving. 

“Got my limit already. I’m going 
home,” he volunteered. 

Upstream and downstream, men were 
standing thicker than I had ever before 
seen them on a trout stream. This over- 
crowding in favorite spots where fish 
are planted is an unfortunate feature of 
Mr. Hayford’s system, and it has 
troubled him for years. The fish are 
taken from the hatchery in large trucks. 
Because of the difficulty of handling the 
fish they must be planted in places along 
the stream which are accessible from the 
road. Every spot where fish are released 
is known to the type of fisherman called 
a “truck chaser.” 

I spent Sunday morning on the stream. 
I talked with many fishermen, and I 
learned a lot and saw more. Many of 
these men know what days fish will be 
planted and when the trucks are going to 
leave the hatchery. They wait along the 
roads near by; and when they see a fish 
truck, they drop in behind. As soon as 
the fish are Cumped they start catch- 
ing them. Others go to spots where 
fish are to be planted and devote their 
time to fishing until the truck appears. 
These trucks, which are fitted with open 
tanks, splash water and must be refilled 
occasionally if the trip is a long one. 

One angler said that whenever he saw 
any water on the dirt road he took right 
out after the truck which had spilled it. 
He explained that in this way you could 
follow a truck for miles. One of the men 
at the hatchery told me that recently it 
was necessary to take one of the big 
trucks to Jersey City for repairs and 
that he filled it with water just for luck, 
with the result that when he arrived at 
Jersey City there was a whole flock of 
automobiles right behind him. 

Some of the fishing I saw on Sunday 
would have shocked old Izaak Walton. 
One man with a long, stiff rod reeled a 
fish up so short that he couldn’t possibly 
reach it with his net. Then, holding the 
fish out in front of him, he chased it 
downstream with outstretched net. Fin- 
ally he slipped and fell, or he never 
would have caught that fish. I saw an- 
other man with a herculean heave bring 
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These New Jersey fishermen are out for meat 


a 9-inch trout out of water fully thirty 
feet in front of him and catch it in his 
net as it went by him. 

“That’s netting em!” he called to a 
fellow on the bank. 

Most of these men were fishing with 
worms and minnows, while some used 
meat. Frankly, I am convinced that’s 
the only way to catch these fish imme- 
diately after they have been planted, 
for a hatchery trout knows little of flies 
and insects. His daily bread has been 
brought to him several times a day in 
the shape of ground meat and ground 
fish. Incidentally, Mr. Hayford told me 
that he fed about 1,000,000 pounds of 
food last year and that it cost the anglers 
of New Jersey 22 cents for fish food to 
produce a pound of trout. 


SAW men take both hands to a rod 

and heave fish straight over their 
heads. Another fellow kicked a fish out 
on the bank, and I don’t think the trout 
had ever had a hook in its mouth. Be- 
coming scared, it had run up among the 
rocks close to shore and promptly found 
its way into a creel. I saw men with min- 
now buckets swung from their necks. 
That may be an old one, but I had never 


seen it before. I saw men of many differ- 
ent nationalities, and I saw anglers from 
a number of different states. I was trying 
to flyfish a very attractive pool where a 
number of big fish had been planted the 
day before. This pool was so crowded 
that I moved on upstream. If I had not 
put out some one’s eye with my back 
cast, I would at least have jerked off a 
piece of ear. The boys also knew that 
fish had been put in this pool, and they 
were there to get them. 

That’s one side of the picture. And it’s 
not a very pleasing one from the stand- 
point of the fly-fisherman. But there's 
another picture, and I saw it the same 
Sunday. A young man, who told me he 
worked in an office in New York City 
six days a week, stood up to the limits 
of his hip boots in the center of a stream, 
and he cast as pretty a dry fly as you 
would want to see in a day’s journey. 
On the bank sat a comely woman with 
two children. While Dad fished on the 
only day he could get away, his wife was 
teaching those youngsters the names of 
the birds and the wild flowers. Alongside 
was a basket filled with food which later 
would be spread, possibly accompanied 
by broiled trout. (Continued on page 62) 
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Winter Moose Lrails 


Hunting 


gun. On two or three occasions I 

have hunted them with a camera. 

Not just watching for them from 
the bow of a canoe paddled along a 
wilderness lake or river, but really get- 
ting out and stalking them, lying in wait 
on their wallows, keeping down-wind to 
get within range, waiting for their heads 
to go down so that I could move, crawl- 
ing flat as a snake through mud and 
marsh grasses—in short, making a real 
hunt of it, where you have to outwit the 
moose or you don’t do business, and 
where the range is shorter than with a 
rifle, too. I’ve found it real sport, packed 
with thrills and adventures, and I’ve 
brought home some 
trophies I value above 
any head. Once I 
spied on and brought 
home pictures of two 
young cows fighting. 
This was an experi- 
ence which twenty 
seasons of hunting 
wouldn’t have brought 


| HAVE never hunted moose with a 


By BEN EAST 


would give us a chance to land on a lake 
near by and later trek inland with our 
cameras to the yard to study the winter 
conditions of the moose and make pic- 
tures to our heart’s delight. 

The Isle Royale moose herd, probably 
the most heavily concentrated in the 
United States east of the Rockies, has 
been the subject of considerable con- 
troversy the past six or eight years. 
Originally there were no moose on this 
big island, which is about fifty miles 
long and averages about five miles wide. 
It lies fourteen miles from the nearest 
point on the Canadian mainland and 
nearly fifty miles from the Keweenaw 
Point on the Michigan shore. Between 
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I think the most 
interesting moose hunt 
I’ve ever had—the 
one where I did the - 
most planning before- 
hand, where I worked 
the hardest to find 
the quarry; the one 
I felt most excited 
about from the time wa. 
I Jeft home until I rs 
was back again—took 
place from the cabin 
of a monoplane. Last 
February, three of us fiew from Grand 
Rapids to Isle Royale, Michigan’s big 
wilderness island in upper Lake Superior 
and a new addition to our National Park 
system. We planned to spend ten or 
twelve days alone in the wilderness of 
the island and to take the first motion 
pictures ever made there in winter. The 
moose herd was our chief objective. 

In summer a handful of commercial 
fishermen live in small cabins around 
the rocky shores of the island. They re- 
turn to the north shore of Lake Superior 
in late fall, however, and Isle Royale is 
deserted from then until spring. We 
knew that we should have it all to our- 
selves. We could land our ship on the 
ice of one of the more than thirty in- 
land lakes that lie between the ridges of 
the island, pack our supplies and equip- 
ment out to the nearest fisherman’s 
cabin, and have things cozy for the 
duration of our stay. 

First, however, we would circle the 
island long enough to spot the principal 
moose yarding areas from the air. That 
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It was easy to photograph the big bulls in roma summer-time 


fifteen and twenty years ago, according 
to the island fishermen, the first moose 
appeared on the island, supposedly hav- 
ing crossed from the Canadian shore. 
Whether they wandered over on the ice 
of an unusually severe winter or swam 
the fourteen-mile channel by summer 
no one will ever know. 

Prior to the coming of the moose, Isle 
Royale was the home of a sizable herd 
of woodland caribou, I suppose the only 
herd of these animals in north-central 
United States. With the appearance 
of the moose, however, the caribou 
began to dwindle, and no caribou have 
been seen on the island for at least the 
past five years. Fishermen and trappers 
all agree that the caribou are gone. 

It would be interesting to know in 
what way the coming of the moose af- 
fected the smaller animals. George 
Shiras, 3d, tells me that it is a well- 
established fact in Canada that moose 
and caribou will not live together’ on a 
common range. Every one on Isle Royale 
blames the moose for the disappearance 






Isle Royale moose with a camera 


of the caribou, and I should like to know 
in what way the animals interfere with 
each other. 

At any rate, as the caribou have 
waned the moose have increased. Es- 
timates on the size of the island moose 
herd in recent years have ranged as 
high as 3,000. That’s rather an absurd 
figure, it seems to me; but at any rate, 
moose are plentiful in every section of 
the island. 

And as usually happens when big 
game is confined on a limited range, a 
food-shortage problem has raised its 
head among the Isle Royale moose. 
The past few years stories have been 
circulated and denied to the effect that 
the animals were fac- 
ing starvation or were 
actually dying off 
from lack of food. 
Claims have been 
made that the situa- 
tion was or would be- 
come as bad as that 
of the deer in the 
Kaibab Forest. 


THER $s stories 

have denied these 
assertions, claiming 
they were made by 
those who wanted to 
see an open season 
on the moose (Isle 
Royale is closed to 
all hunting by the 
Michigan Conserva- 
tion Department) and 
were raising the cry 
of starvation to gain 
their ends. 

All in all, the controversy has grown 
quite heated, and no one has known 
for sure just what was what. The moose 
had been observed by plenty of folk 
in summer, ranging from tourists who 
had never seen one before to scientists 
from the University of Michigan. Every 
one—or just about every one—agreed 
that there was plenty of summer feed. 
But what the moose did and how they 
fared when the deep snows came, no 
one knew. 

The occasional trappers who had win- 
tered on the island had given out only 
sketchy reports on the condition of the 
moose. It was our hope to get some 
real information on the subject. We 
wished to learn whether tales of failing 
food supplies and winter starvation were 
justified, to find out how and where 
the island moose spent the winter 
months, just how hungry they appeared 
to be, and to make a set of winter pic- 
tures of them. 

With me on the expedition were 
Walter Hastings, wild-life photographer 











of the Michigan Conservation Depart- 
ment, and George Austgen, Grand 
Rapids pilot who flew the big mono- 
plane and on whose shoulders rested 
the responsibility of getting us safely 
across Lake Superior and down on the 
Isle Royale ice, and safely off again 
when our moose hunt and the rest of 
our work was done. We flew because 
there is no other way to reach the 
island once winter has shut down. 


N the afternoon of February 4th we 

came in over Isle Royale after a 
flight of nearly a thousand miles by way 
of Chicago, across Wisconsin to Superior 
and Duluth, Minnesota, and then up the 
Ontario shore of Lake Superior to Spar 
Island, our jumping-off place. As soon 
as we got the ridges of the island under 
our wings we began to turn our atten- 
tion to the moose. We had crossed the 
channel from the mainland at an alti- 
tude of about four thousand feet. 
Nosing down to about a thousand feet 
above the tree-tops, we began our moose 
hunt. And pretty soon, on the side of 
a bare birch-covered ridge, I spotted a 
line of tracks. Believe it or not, you 
could see them as plainly from the air 
as cow tracks in a farmyard. 

“Tracks!” I yelled above the roar of 
the motor, and Austgen laid the plane 
over into a vertical bank and did a 
corkscrew turn or two to give us a 
better look. 

A minute later we saw more tracks, 
and then more, wandering here and 
there through the birch and balsam for- 
est beneath us. We expected to see 
moose any minute now. Austgen had 
spotted deer from the air plenty of 
times, and we figured moose should be 
more easily seen than deer. 

But something was wrong. We flew 
from one end of Isle Royale to the 
other. We were in the air a full hour. 
We flew so low above the numerous 
lakes of the island that we could see 
where moose had walked along the shore 
or crossed on the open ice. At the end 
of one lake we even spotted a deep pit 
where, we learned later, the animals 
had pawed through the snow, broken the 
thin ice and established a water-hole. 


OT a moose did we see, nor any 
signs of a real yarding area. From 

the tracks we judged the animals to be 
as plentiful in one section of the island 
as in another. Later we decided that 
they had not yarded because of the 
mild weather. There were only eighteen 
inches of snow on Isle Royale, con- 
siderably more than on the neighbor- 
ing mainland but not enough to cause a 
moose any inconvenience or keep him 
from going wherever he wanted to go. 
I am inclined to believe, too, that we 
failed to find moose from the air partly 
because there are not so many of the 
animals on the island as has commonly 
been believed. In summer, when they 
congregate around lakes and marshy 
wallows to feed and rid themselves of 
flies, it’s not unusual to see a dozen or 
more in an afternoon, and a novice 
in the woods would believe they 
were as plentiful as sheep in a pasture. 
Finally we decided that since we 
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Winter Moose Trails 


Two young cows were feeding along— 





—when all of a sudden something happened— 





—and then the girls started to fight 











couldn’t find moose from the air we 
would land and have a look for them 
on the ground. They were on the island 
somewhere—that was certain—and soon- 
er or later we would come upon them 
with our cameras. 

We landed on an inland lake big 
enough to insure a safe take-off, some 
five miles from the nearest fisherman’s 
cabin, on Chippewa harbor. And before 
we had covered the five-mile snow-shoe 
trek we had our first sight of moose. 
Just at the edge of the ice on Chippewa 
harbor a cow trotted out of the alders 
and took a good long look at us before 
she winded us and went crashing off 
through the timber. 


HE next morning, on our way back 

to the ship for a pack-load of sup- 
plies, we saw two more, apparently a 
cow and her calf of last spring, now a 
lusty chap nearly as large as his mother. 
We had not yet brought our cameras 
down from the ship—supplies and sleep- 
ing bags came first—but our hopes for 
a fine set of winter moose pictures were 
soaring high by that time. The next 
two or three days saw our optimism 
pretty well evaporated, however. 

We found, to begin with, that the 
moose apparently had no gathering 
places where they came in numbers at 
that time of year, nor did they move 
about by daylight as freely as in sum- 
mer. Summer camera hunting of the big 
ungainly animals is easy, chiefly for the 
reason that the camera man can sit 
down in a blind or in the tall grass 
and brush on the shore of lake or 
wallow and the moose 
will come to him. Their 
eyes are notoriously 
bad. As long as the 
wind is favorable and 
you don’t move, you 
can sit there and make 
pictures until you are 
tired of it. 

In winter, however, 
you have to go to the 
moose, and that’s not 
so easy. They appar- 
ently bed down for the 
day soon after day- 
break, much as deer do 
in their winter yarding 
areas, and unless they 
are disturbed they lie 
quiet until late after- 
noon or early evening. 
We saw few of them 
moving about during 
the middle of the day, with the ex- 
ception of the ones that we jumped. 

The only way we could make pic- 
tures of them was to take a fresh track 
and follow it until we came up with 
the moose. One can’t go quietly on 
snow-shoes in the thick brush and tim- 
ber, and each time we jumped one it 
was too far away or in cover too dense 
to use the cameras. 

We tried it time after time. We 
trailed them for miles over ridges and 
through swamps. We jumped moose 
after moose, and a few times we got 
close enough to hear them grunt as 
they got to their feet. On the steep 
ridges along the Chickenbone River 
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one afternoon I jumped two lying down 
together, and they stood for two or 
three minutes trying to wind me be- 
fore trotting off into the timber, but 
the distance was too great and the birch 
trees too thick for pictures. 


ATER that same afternoon I came 
upon a fresh moose track, appar- 
ently that of a big bull, leading over 
the snow-covered rock dumps of the 
old Minong copper mine west of 
McCargoes Cove. The Isle Royale mines 
were the first to be opened in the Lake 
Superior region, and have been aban- 
doned three-quarters of a century. 

I unslung my camera and took the 
trail. It wound up the steep sides of 
the rock piles, down into bushy ravines, 
in and out of birch thickets. I’ve never 
done a much harder job of stalking. But 
the wind was in my face, and I stuck 
to the tracks. Finally I came over the 
crest of a rock dump, and the bull went 
crashing out of a balsam jungle fifty 
feet below me. But all I saw was a 
flash of brown here and there until he 
turned, far beyond camera range, and 
crossed an old railroad grade. 

That was the kind of luck we had 
all along as far as moose pictures went. 
Hastings had one chance with his big 
motion-picture camera when he jumped 
a cow in a fairly open place; but she 
raced off straight into the late-afternoon 
sun, and the result was a few feet of 
hopelessly light-fogged film. 

We had hoped that if all other camera 
tricks failed we could cut balsam or 
other browse as a last resort and bait 


In the Next Issue 


the moose into range, but all efforts 
along that line proved fruitless. We 
found no signs of moose starvation, and 
the animals certainly weren’t hungry 
enough to come to our baits. The one 
picture we finally did make was the 
result of a lucky accident. 

Snowshoe rabbits were feeding on the 
birch tops where we cut our firewood on 
a steep ridge behind our cabin. I started 
up the ridge one morning before break- 
fast with the telephoto lens on the carn- 
era, all ready to try for a rabbit picture. 
Not more than a hundred yards from 
the door a young cow moose floundered 
up from beside the trail and gave me a 
hurried shot at her before she swung off 
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“MARSH DUCKS,” by Rocer T. PErerson. 
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DACH, will tell you all about this great game bird. 





into the timber. A second animal was 
bedded down about fifty feet to my 
right. It came out to the edge of the 
trail, halted there, apparently winded 
me and trotted off in the opposite direc- 
tion without coming out into the open. 

Two moose, probably this same pair, 
came almost every night after that to 
feed on the birch tops of our firewood 
cutting. They~wandered down within 
twenty feet of our door, they browsed 
all over the side of the ridge, but they 
were not hungry enough to show up by 
daylight, and after that first morning 
they bedded down in the swamp across 
the ridge. Try as we would, we couldn't 
get another glimpse of them in the open. 

Nowhere in the sections of Isle Royale 
that we visited could we find any evi- 
dence of a serious food shortage. We 
found stands of young balsam, of a size 
a calf could reach, that were hardly 
touched. Other stands, however, were 
browsed pretty heavily. Ground hemlock 
on the island is almost completely eaten 
off. We found nowhere any sign that the 
moose were feeding on what little re- 
mained of it, even in spots where it 
showed its foliage above the snow. 

One item of diet on the island appears 
to be extremely popular with the ani- 
mals. That is the bark of the mountain 
ash or rowan tree. Repeatedly our at- 
tention was called to clumps of these 
trees because of the girdled trunks, and 
we found almost no mountain ash that 
had not been partially or completely 
girdled as high up as the moose can 
reach. The final result, of course, is the 
death of all trees completely girdled. 

In some sections the 
moose were feeding on 
the bark of poplar or 
aspen, tearing off long 
strips and half girdling 
the trees. We found oc- 
casional thickets where 
dozens of poplars had 
been attacked in this 
manner, but in other 
sections the trees were 
not touched. 


O these signs indi- 

cate that the food 
supply is none too plen- 
tiful, that the Isle 
Royale moose herd wiil 
face starvation during 
the next few winters? I 
must leave the final de- 
cision on that to some 
one better versed in 
mammology than myself. 

However, Hastings and I do not be- 
lieve from what we saw last February 
that the moose are in any immediate 
danger. Some day they will probably 
exhaust the winter food on their limited 
island range. That the day is near, how- 
ever, I very much doubt. 

Although two moose came in nightly 
to feed on the birch tops behind our 
camp, they paid little attention to the 
tops of balsam we cut at the same place 
and showed no signs of actual hunger. 

Of course, in considering this matter 
of food supply it must be kept in mind 
that last winter was an exceptionally 
mild one on the (Continued on page 61) 











Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


A walleye from Wildcat Lake, Wisconsin, wins a first prize 


EVERAL times previously I have 

made analyses of a few of the 

most popular species of fishes en- 

tered in our Field & Stream Prize 
Fishing Contests during the past ten 
years—their weights, where and when 
they were caught and on what kinds of 
lures. This information has apparently 
proved of considerable interest, and for 
that reason it may be worth while to 
pass along a little more of it. Let us see, 
then, what the situation is in regard to 
the wall-eyed pike (Stizostedion vitre- 
um), known also as pike-perch. 

The average weight of the first-prize 
walleyes entered in our Contests from 
1927 to 1931 inclusive is just slightly 
less than 13% pounds. During the 1922 
to 1926 period, the average weight is 
just a shade over 13% pounds. 

The average weight of all the prize- 
winning walleyes for the past five years 
is a fraction over 1214 pounds, and for 
the previous five years almost exactly 
12% pounds. 

Here is further proof that our Ameri- 
can game fishes are not decreasing in 
size, as some “gloom dispensers” are ap- 
parently inclined to think. Every species 
of fish I have analyzed so far—brook 
trout, small-mouth bass and muskalonge 
—has shown this conclusively. 

This should be mighty encouraging 
news to the anglers of this country. Not 
only are our game fishes holding their 
own when it comes to size, but the aver- 
age weight of the prize-winning fish en- 
tered in our Contests has actually shown 
a very definite increase during the past 
five years as compared with the previous 
five-year period. 

Now where did the prize-winning wall- 
eyes come from? Well, Wisconsin cer- 
tainly seems to have the bulge on all of 
these United States. Of a total of 47 
fish, 24, or a little over 50 per cent, came 
from that state. In this respect, too, 
there does not seem to be much differ- 
ence when one compares the two five- 
year periods. Minnesota is the next best 
bet with 7 fish. Then come New York, 
Illinois and Ontario with 3 each; Ohio 
and South Dakota with 2 each, and 
Iowa, Virginia and Indiana with 1 each. 

The records designating when the fish 
were caught are available for only the 
past five years. These show that 10 of 27 
fish were caught in July, 6 in August, 5 
in May, 4 in June, 2 in October and none 
at all in September. Apparently the last- 
named month is a dud when it comes to 
wall-eyed pike fishing, but I’m inclined 
to think that this is more of a coinci- 
dence than anything else. 

It would seem that plugs comprise the 
favorite lures of the wall-eyed pike, 
since they accounted for 16 out of 47 
fish. Live baits took 12 fish, and anglers 
using spoons, spinners and wobblers also 


accounted for twelve. Fish, such as min- 
nows, chubs and shiners, seemed to do 
much better work than any other forms 
of natural bait. A combination consisting 
of a spoon or spinner and live bait was 
used in four instances, and miscellaneous 
artificial baits were used in three cases. 





Mr. Tauber’s prize-winning walleye 


Mr. Carl Tauber, who caught the first- 
prize walleye in 1931, did a good job in 
maintaining the weight standard of this 
species. It tipped the scales at 13 pounds 
2 ounces. This fish was caught in Wildcat 
Lake, Wisconsin, on July 23, 1931. The 
tackle consistedsof a Heddon rod and a 
Pflueger reel and line. A South Bend 
Bass-Oreno did the trick. 

Here is Mr. Tauber’s story: 


THE PERFECT FISH 
By Carl Tauber 


HE story of my prize-winning fish 

has become somewhat of a bore to 
my friends, but I like to talk about it 
just the same. 

The busy life led by a small-town 
business man prevents extensive fishing 
operations, especially when his favorite 
fishing spots are approximately 500 miles 
away. Through all the year, my wife and 
I dream and plan for our stay at the 
Wisconsin lakes, hoping and praying for 
lots of luck and decent weather. 

When our vacation period arrived last 
July and we cranked up the car for our 
start on a cool July morning, we were 
blessed with the happiness that comes to 
all of us at playtime. Our main objective 
was Wolf Lake, which is near Boulder 
Junction, Wisconsin—just 480 miles from 


my home town, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 

Just before sundown we rolled into 
camp. The drive through the beautiful 
and sweet-scented pines had given us a 
tremendous appetite, but the missis 
couldn’t wait to get a line over. So we 
hopped from the car into a rowboat— 
out on that beautiful, clear water. With- 
in a quarter of an hour she hooked and 
landed a 1034-pound muskie. How’s that 
for a start? 

The day I caught the big walleye 
opened auspiciously. We went to Wild- 
cat Lake, near by. We caught several 
fish, including a 5'4-pound small-mouth 
bass. About six o’clock that evening we 
concluded to try for muskies. We cast 
out near a weed bed in a sort of aimless 
way. Pretty soon I felt a slow, sullen 
pull, and whatever it was took the line 
for quite a way. However, it didn’t seem 
to be anything of great importance; any- 
way, I was busy filling my pipe. 


T this point my wife became greatly 

excited. “Look!” she yelled. “You’ve 
got a big fish on, and then you stop to 
light up your pipe! What kind of fishing 
do you call that?” 

More to satisfy her than anything else, 
I set the hook in whatever was out there, 
and then the fun began. And it lasted for 
forty-five minutes. During his runs he 
broke water three times, which at first 
led me to believe he was a muskie. This 
was the first time in my life that I ever 
saw a wall-eyed pike come out that way. 
And was he beautiful! These fish are 
strong and quite graceful, and my old 
heart beat hard and fast when I got him 
close enough to see what he was like. 

I had brought a gaff along, and about 
this time we all began to look for it. We 
knew it was in the boat—but where? In 
the meantime the walleye was showing 
us all his tricks, and there were plenty. 
The sweetest one was to circle the boat 
and wrap the line around the anchor 
chain. Right there we kissed my fish 
good-by. But not our guide! He leaned 
over the edge of the boat, passed the 
rod around the chain and handed it back 
to me. All this time the walleye waited. 
He certainly battled on the square. 

This was a fine time to look for a gaff 
—but it couldn’t be found. Gradually 
my fish grew weaker and weaker. Finally 
we brought him to the boat. In the 
meantime the gaff had been located. 

Well, this was indeed the end of a 
perfect day. My fish weighed 13 pounds 
2 ounces, and measured 30% inches in 
length and 20% in girth. 

My tackle consisted of a Heddon bait- 
casting rod, a Pflueger Supreme Reel, a 
Pflueger line and a white and red South 
Bend Bass-Oreno. Incidentally, by the 
time the walleye finished chewing on that 
plug there wasn’t a great deal left of it. 
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CONSULT FEDERA 


The term “rabbit” includes hare; “quail”, the bird known as “partridge” in the South; 
ruffed grouse (known as “partrid e’’ in the North and “pheasant” 
Zaced pheasant” is restricted to Old World pheasants. 

PERSONS ARE ADVISED to obtain from State game commissioners 


Alaska.—Al) hunting prohibited on bir 


Arizona.—Black tail or mule 


Arkansas —Deer (male), bear, turkey goht 


close season is giv 


Field & Stream—September, 1932 


THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a fixed period, the date terminating the 


birds from sunset to half an hour before sunrise, and some States further restrict shooting hours. 


ptarmigan, and sage hens; “intro 


provisions of minor importance are omitted from this summary. 
ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Alabama Il'ld turkey (gobbler) also Mar. 1-Apr. 10 Dove, in Mobile, Baldwin 
wv. 1-Jan 





and Washington Countie: 
game reservations, and in closed 
areas of Kruzof and Partofshikof felsnds Eyak Lake, and m Keystone Canyon 
juding one-half mile each side of Richardson Highway from Valdez to 
Snowshde Guich, and Curry and Alaska Railroad closed areas) Caribou, south 
of Yukon River, Aug. 20-Dec. 31 (except in closed areas on Steese Highway 
at Twelve Mile Summit and Eagle Summit, no open season) ; north, no ¢ 
season. Deer (male with a 3 inches long), east of long. 138° only (south- 
eastern Alaska), Aug ‘ov 15. Moose, on Kenai Peninsula south of Kenai 
Rover and Skilak Lake ot north of Kusilof River and Tustumena Lake, sheep 
and goat on Kenai Peninsula east of long. 150°, and goat on Baranof and 
Chichagof age no open season. Killing of females and young of moose, 
mountain shee Rae deer, and mountain goat kids prohibiead Large brown 
and grizzly bea’ residents, Sept. 1-June 20; for residents, S 1-June 20, 
im dramage area . o Gulf of Alaska from west shore of Glacier lay to Alsek 
River ; drainage to Gulf of Alaska from west shore of Yakutat Bay and west 
edge of Hubbard Glacier to Bering River; drainage to west side of Cook Inlet 
between west of Susitna River to its confluence with Yentna River, 
thence along boone bank of Yentna River to its confluence with Skwentna River, 
thence along south bank of Skwentna River to summit of Alaska Range and old 

ortage frum Kaka Bay on [hamna Lake to Kamishak mas | all of Alaska 

eninsula south and west of Kvichak River, Iiamna Lake. old portage 
rom 'o~ nak ~ to Kamishak Bay, and on islands of Hawkion Hinchin- 
and Shuyak; drainage area to Shelikof Strait on 
north side a Ke “Sisk “Island, between Capes Ugat and Ikolik, Kena: Peninsula 
west of long. 150° and summit of Kenai Mountains, in rest of Territory, rest 
dents, no p season. Black bear, no Close season 


ar, south of Gila River, and eyes 
Mearn’s quail, rail, gallinu hout State, no open season. H"ild # 
south of Gila River and in that oe » of Yavapa: County west of Big « 
Valley and Verde River, 
ties, no om season 
eccary or n 
squirrel, im State, and ( 
Salt River base meridian, no open season 


ler, Nov. 14-Nov. 19 and Dec. 20-Jan. 1; 
{ ; 




















prA 
na tree squirrels, south ot Gila and 





gobblers. ya open season im State, Apr. 1-Apr. 30. Squirrels ay 15- 
June 15, Oct. 1-Jan. 1. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. WO. Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 
California —Deer (male, except spike beck) in s Dis tricts 2, 2%, and 3, Aug. 1- 
Sept. 14; im Districts 1, 4, 4%, 434, 25, 24, and 25, Sept. 16-Oct 1S; m District 
144 (deer must have 3 or more ny hs be ‘to each antler). Sept. 16-Oct. 18; sn 

District 1%, Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Bear, in Districts 1, | < 


son. Mountain and valley quail, in District 1%, Nov 

State, no open season. IV ater}: in Districts 4, 434 

and 22, may be hunted only on Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, leg 

om, and in District 
Gallinule, Oct. 1-Now. 

tricts 4, 4%, 434, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Rails, no open season. (For counties in each 

game district see Game Laws, 1931-32.) 








Colorado.— Squirrel, Abert, black or tufted car ypen season. 
Connecticut. —Deer, owner of agry al lands, member of f ¥.or emy 
may kill with shotgun or, under permit, with rifle. on own I Gur desteay 
ing fruit trees or growing crops, but must report killing to commissioners 


within 12 hours. 


Delaware —Dove, New Castle County, Sept. 1-Dec. 1 


Idaho.—Deer, in Adams, Blaine, ein 


Iinois.—Sguirrei, in northern zone, 
Dec. 





.—Pinellas County closed 1 to all hunting until 1933. Deer 
Sumter County, no open sea ye, in Dade, Monroe and Broward Counties 
Sept. 16-Nov "iS. Decks may be taken on lamonia, Jackson, and Miccosukee 
Lakes in Leon and Jefferson Counties on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday only 
of each week during open season. Gallinule, Nov. 20-Nov. 30 





ja. —Deer, in Dade, Dawson, Catoosa, Chattooga, Fannin, Gilmer, Gordon. 
Habersham, Lumpkin, Murray, Pickens, Rabun, Stephens, Towns, Union, 
Walker, _— v~} Bartow, Floyd. ae eager Webster, Chatta- 
hooches, Stewart Counties, no open Fox squirrel 

Fm ae m a - _ be humed ¢ on > Tusedags and Fri- 

pte po Dove, also Sept. 1 Ww. 
Butte, Custer, Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, and 
Valley Counties, and in Idaho County south of Mam Salmon ont east of Little 
Salmon, Oct. 1-Oct. 26; in remainder of Idaho County, Oct. 5-Nov. 10; in 
Clearwater County north and west of North Fork and Little North Fork C _ 
water River, Oct. 15-Dec. 1; in rest of Clearwater County, Oct. S-Nov. 15; 
Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, a: ‘cton Counties, Oct. 11-Oct. 20; in 
Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, and Shoshone 
Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in Bannock, Bear Lake, Caribou, Franklin, and 
Oneida Counties, Oct. 20-Oct. 24; in Washington County, Oct. eg a 
Mountain goats, in Adams, Blaine, Bowe, Butte, 5 Cate © perme Lemhi, 
ley, Idaho, and Clearwater Counties, Oct. 10-( tam sheep one 
only—under special license ; fee, nonresident, $50, tt, $25), in Valley and 
Lemhi Counties only, Oct. 15-Oct. 25. Elk, in Clearwater and Idaho Counties 








Oct. $-Nov. 10; in Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, and Madison Counties, Dec. 1 
Dec. 15; in Franklin County, Oct. 20-Oct. 30; in Teton ee Oct. 15 1 
Deer, clk, mountain goat, mountain sheep, no Open season, except a! ove 
B in wah, Bo ¢, Boundary, Clearwater, Kestensh Latah, Lewis, Nez 





car, in Benewah, 5 
Perce, and Shoshone Counties, Sept. 1-May 31; 
(See Game Laws, 1931-32, for local seasons on up! land | game birds.) 
Dec. 1; in central zone, Aug. 1-Dec. 1, 
‘or counties in each zone, see Game Laws, 





in southern zone, July 1- 1. ( 
1931-32.) 


Kansas—Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Oct I-Nov. 30. 


Maine—Deer, bear, in Aroostook County, ‘Oct. 16-Nov. 
Kennebec, 


Maryland —Deer (male—having two or more 


30; in rey a 
Cumberland, Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Ww aldo, ‘and York Countie: 
Nov. —_ 30, and in Hancock, Franklin, Oxford, Penobscot, Piecetaquie, 
set, and Washington Count: Nov. 1-Dec. 15. Hare, rabbit, in Andros- 
pn Cumberland, Sagadahoc, and York Counties, Oct. 1-Feb. 29. 





points to one antler), in Allegany 
County and on Woodmont Rod and Gun Club pane in Washington County, 
Dec 3 dec 


season, No except in Allegany, Cecil, and Garrett Counties, 
Nov. 15-Dec. 24 aly Wild turkey, quail, Garrett County, 1933. Dove, addition- 
al seasoh, Sept. 1-Sept. 30, except in Allegany, Cecil, and Garrett Counties. 


Massachusetts —European here, 3 Berkshire County, no close season. Hare or 


lichigan.—Director of conservation may shorten or close seas 


rabbit, in Nantucket County, Oct 20 28. ‘Guail in Essex, Hampden, 
Hampshire, Middlesex, Nantuck E nk, Berkshire and Franklin Coun- 
son. Pheasant, io ‘Dukes County, no open se 
or otherwise 
restrict the taking of any species of game. Deer, in Upper Peninsula and in 
Alcona, Alpena, Cheboygan, Crawford, Grand Traverse, losco, Kalkaska, 
Manistee, Missaukee, Montmorency, Ogemaw, Oscoda, Otsego, Presque Isle, 
Roscommon, and Wexford Counties ony Lower Peninsula, Nov. 15-Nov. 30. 
Rabbit, in Lower Peninsula. Oc mn. 31. Squirrel, in Lower Peninsula, Oct 
15-Oct. 24. Grouse, in Upper Puninseta, no open season. Pheasant, in Lower 
Peninsula, Oct. 15-Oct % Wee oodcock, Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15-Oct. 26; 
pper ensnsla, no open ason on prairie chicken to be fixed by 
rtment of Conservation. 


—Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. Reb is gray be hunted during the closed 


ississippi — 
season with sticks and dogs but withe 


jontana.—Deer (males only—with horns not ae than 4 inches long). in Granite, 
Missoula, and Powell Counties, Oct. 25.Nov. 25; deer (either sex), Mineral, 
Lake, Flathead, Lincoln, Sanders, and _ of Ravalli Counties, Oct. 25-Nov 
25; in part of “ay County, Sept. 20-Oct. 20; in part of Glacier County, Oct 
15-Nov 15S; dee laine, Carbon. Carter, Custer, Daniels Dawson, Fergus, 
Garfield, Liberty, "Musselshell, McCone, Petroleum, Phillips, Powder River, 
Prairie, Richland, Roosevelt, Rosebud, Sheridan, Toole, Teton, Treasure, 
















Valley, Yellowstone, and parts of Big Siem, Galina, Glacrer, and Pondera 
Counties, no open season. Elk, in Flathead, Gl Madison, Petroleum, Pon- 
I Counties, ‘Oct. 15-Nov. 15; 
m part of Lewis and Clark County, “3 1 Now 15; im parts of Lewis and 
, in part of 2avall County, sp on 
Oct. 20, and nm Park County, Oct. 15- Lee 20; in rest of State, no open sei 

Commission may make regulations affecting open seasons and the hunting a ‘clk, 


y open season 1S days or 
prairie chicken, “ane phe 


Nebraska. —Game, forestation, and parks comny 
less, between Sept 16 and Dec. 51 on gre: 

Nevada.—Fish and game commissioners fix season on deer with branched aa 
and upland game, and boards of county commissioners may shorten or close 
season entirely 





New Hampshire ote in Coos County feneegt in towns of Dalton, W! ang 

-Dec. 15), Oct. 15-Nov. 30; in Carroll County, 
dec. 15 mn Cheshire County, Dee. 1 Dee. 15: in Grafton County, Nov. ¢* Dec 
15, in Rockingham County, Dec 15-Jan. 1, in rest of State, Dec. 1-Dec. 31 
Cock | — in Hillsbo = Merrimack, Rockingham, and a Counties 
only, Nov 1-Nov 6 Kail, Sept 1-Nov. 30. Gallinuic, Sept. 16-No 


New Jersey. —Quwal, in Bergen, Fssex, Hudson, Hunterdon, Morris, Passaic, 
Somerset, Sussex, Union, and Warren Cow season until March 
15, 1933 Ruffled a se, mn Essex, Hunterdon, Me . Middlesex, Monmouth, 
Somerset, and Union Counties, no open season until Mar. 1935. 





5- 








New Mexzico.—State game and fish commission fixes seasons and bag limits on 
upland and big game. Deer, wild turbey, m McKinley County, no open season 
Season closed on hobwhite quail throughout State, and on all quail in McKinley 
and Otero Counties. 





New York.—Cormmission may shorten open season on game (see Game Laws, 
1931-32). Deer (male), in Adirondacks, Oct. 25-Nov 15, except in Greene 
County. Nov 1-Nov. 8, on own land with shot #tgun only in Dutchess County, 
Nov 1I-Nov 15; m_ Ulster, Sullivan, Rensselaer, Delaware, Columbia, Scho- 
harie, and Orange Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; m rest of State, no open season. 
Rear, unprotected, in Clinton, Delaware, Essex, Franklin, Greene, and Ulster 

nt but heense and tag required to possess them from Nov 25 to Oct. 24 

Varyun Oct 25-Mar. 1. Cottontail rabbit, Oct. 25-Jan. 31, except in 

Wayne, Ontario, Orleans. Livingston, Monroe, Cayuga, Schuyler, 

and Ononda ‘xa Counties, Oct. 25-Mar 31. Fox squirrel, no open season. Phe 

ant, Oct Oct. 31 except Sunday. Quail, m Dutchess, Greene, Orange, Pyt- 

nam, Rensse laer, and Westchester Counties, Nov 15-Nov. 30. 

06 ine of New York Central Railroad from Buffalo 
to Albany, and north of Boston & Albany Railroad 7". Albany to — 
chusetts line, Oct. 1-Oct. 31 ‘cout of - we railroads, Oct. 15-Nov 

ong Island —larying hare, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Cotto sanedd rabbit, ky 3. Jan. 
31. Fox squirrel, no open season. 














North Seas er, western North Carolina, Nov. 1-Dec. 15. Doves, also Sept. 
Sept 





North Babee —Deer, m Bowman, Slope, Billings. iden Valley, McKenzie 
(south of Township 150), Divide Burke, Renville, Ward, Bottimeau (west of 
range 76), McHenry, Pierce, en 
Walsh, and Pembina Countie ept. 1 
Oct. 16. Ruffed grouse, in po beedl, Cavalier. Pembina, and Rolette Counties 
only, Oct. 7-Oct. lo. 

Ohio.—Kaid, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 


Oklahoma.—(Q wail may not be hunted except on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
of each week during open season and on Thanksgiving Day and Christmas and 
New Year's Days of the preceding Saturdays, if they fall on Sundays. 














Oregon —Brar. m Jackson, Josephine, and Klamath Counties only, Nov. 1-N 

W Franklin yrouse, no open season. Sooty or ae “fh r 
Baker, Umon, and Wallowa Counties, Aug 20-S »C heasants. w 
Lincoln, Tillamook, tome »p. — sco, Wheeler, Sasa Lake. farney, and 
Curry Counties, no open seas mtam or plumed and California or valley 
quail, m Douglas, hereon Jo sor ny Yambill, Klamath, Lake, Umatilla, Gil- 
ham, Crowk, Sherman, Morrow, Deschutes, Marion, Coos, and Curry Counties, 
Oct. 15-Oct 31. Sage hen, m Baker and Union Counties only, Aug. 15-Aug. 25 
Hungarian eae in Morrow, Sherman, Umatilla, and Wallowa Counties 
only, Oct. 15-Oc 








Pennsylvania.—Derr (male with two or more points to one antler). Bear under 
one year old, no open season. Grouse, ring-necked pheasant, quail -— turkey 


ov. 1-Nov. 26, Tues. and Wed. of first week, Mon., Tues., Wed., and Fri. of 
second week, Thurs. Fri, and Sat. of third and fourth week Rew es pve 
no Open season. Turkey, in Berks, Bradtord, Ca Dauphin, Lackawanna, 


Lebanon. Lehigh, Luzerne, Monroe, Northampton a hone Pike, Schuylkill, 
Troga, Wayne and Wyoming Counties, no open ed squirrel, Nov, 1- 
15. Collinale. Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 

Rhode Island. —Cock pheasant, in town of New Shoreham (4 days only), Oct. 15, 
Nev 5 and 19, and Dec. 3; in town of Jamestown (2 days only), Nov. 3 and 10. 

South Carolina—Deecr, in Greenville. Oconee, and Pickens Counties, opén = son 
one day only—jan 1, 1933. In Chester, Lexington, Richland, and Saluda 
Counties, no open season. Quail (partridge), in Cherokee, Chester, Fairfield, 
Greenville, Lancaster, Pickens, and York Counties, ae - shone ; in ige- 
field, Newberry, and Saluda Counties, Nov. 26-Feb. rtanburg County, 
Dec. 20-Jan. 31 (also 1 day—N Lag Wild jerky, | in Cherokee County 
Nov. 26-Feb. 1, in Greenville Ce pen season one day, Jan. }, 1933. 
Between September 1 and ne ae ne rabbits may be — with- 
out firearms and squirrels without . Doves, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 

South Dakota.--Deer (male with two or more points to one antler), in aie 
Lawrence, Pennington, Custer, and Fall River Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 20. 


















ay gS heasant, in Johnson County, Nov. 1-Jan. 1. Quail, in age Com 
wv — 1; t 2 ag oe County, Nov, 15-Jan. 1. Rail, Sept. 1 . W. 
ov. 1-N 30. 


Seated tailed deer (male, with pronged horn), west of Pecos River, Nov. 
16-Nov 30; deer, in Bastrop, Callahan, Eastland, Harrison, —— Hutchin- 
son, Parker, Palo Pinto, Roberts, San Saba, and Ste; s Counties, no open 

om. Squirrel, additional season, May 1-July 31. W’ ‘ld poo gobblers, 

Y bom — Ses except in Cherokee, Nacogdoches, Angelina, San Augustine, 
Ty Jasper, Newton, Leon, Harris, Houston, Madison, rinity, 

ao, Ww es San Jacinto, Polk, Montgomery, omg po Brazos, Burlesc 

Lee, Bastrop, and Washington Counties, Mar. 1-Apr. 30 only. Wild turkey. in 

Callahan, Eastland, Stephens, —_ Pinto, Panola, Shackelford, San Saba, and 

Harrison Counties, no open son, Prairie chicken, in eg Cog and 

pen. ne Quail, in Wood County, Sept. 1-Oct. 31; in 

Falls and Johnson C uanties, 1. in omg and Stephens 

4 1: 








Counties, no open season. Mourning dove, in North 2 Oct 
in South Zone, t Nov. 3. White-winge orth = Zor 
Aug. 8-Oct. 31; in South Zone, Aug. 20-Oct. 31. Zones for white-winged do 





Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Gallinule, in North Zone, Oct ov. 30; in ¥ 
1-Nov. 30. North and South Zones defined in Service and Regulatory An- 
nouncements, B. S. No. 76, obtainable from Bureau of Biological aon, /ash- 
ington, D. C., or in State game law, to be had from Game, Fish, and Oyster 
Commission, Austin, Tex 

Utah—Commissioner may seasons on quail, grouse, sage hen, dove and 
pheasant. State Game ae fe, Committee may fix open 


Vermont. —Deer, in Franklin County, . Ducks, on waters or “shores 
areersboro, and Groton or 
Lund’s Pond in town of Cocten, 1937, Conca rabbits, no close season. 
jinia.—Deer, cast of the Blue Ridge Mountains, Nov. 15-Dec. 31, ex in 
Northumberland. Westmoreland, beam incaster, Richmond, ing 
Ounties, NO Of ason ; west of Blue Ridge Mountains, 
Nov. 15-Nov. 30, except in Aiieghaty Bath, and og ono Nov. 15 
Nov. 20, and in Augusta, ind, Frederick, Grayson, Roanuke, 
Rockingham, Russell, Shenandoah. 7 Tazewell, Woh oo Ww ythe 
Counties, no open season. Bull elk, with horns plainly visible above the hair, 





“grouse” 











Wild turkey, ruffed grouse, bob 
Greene, Loudoun, Orange, Prince William, es 
ties, and west of Blue Ridge yore 
County, Nov. 15-Nov. 30; wild turk: 





ber 








caster, rr menor Pr Richmond, hy Westmoreland Count Jounties, no © 
son; wild fi y. ruffed gron 
ties, Nov. 15- Nov W: waterfe 





t, aa of Blue 


Princess Anne oe on Wednesdays, Saturdays, or Sundays. 


Washing ton.—Open seasc 
game birds fixed by pace game commissions. 


ason. Ked squire 
per Wayne Coumies, nv open season. 


Wisconsin.—/« 





Nov. 30 (open m even years, closed in odd) ; bucks, 


Counties, no open season, wn rest of State, Nov. 1-Jan. 





Hot Springs and Washakie Counties, Oct. 16-Oct. 3) 


open season; im Lincoln, Sublette, and Uinta Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 


Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15. Alale 
Nov. 15; in Teton County, Oct 
Oct. 1 Nov. 15 Gr (except 
ties, Sept. 15-Oct 
in Fremont, Lincoln, Sublette, and Sweetwater Counties, Oct. 1-Nov 
Sheridan County, Sept. 15-Oct. 14. Sege hen, m Carbon, Goshen, 
Sheridan and Teton Counties, no open season. 





_ in Forest Reserves of Rocky Mountains, under special license, Se 


Railway from Edmonton to McLec 


m-Council, which may be obtained from Game Commissioner, Victorta, 
Local seasons are 
game birds. In Western District: quail, Oct. 17-Now 15; grouse, Oc 


Electoral District, Sept. 15-Oct. re: 
caribou, in Eastern District, exe 


line Canadian Pacific Railway, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; m rest of Pre 
season. Bull clk (wapiti), in “y es r 

Columbia District west of Colu 
Province, no open season. Mule mountain sheep. 

Cc ian National Railway and in Cariboo pay Lillooet Elec 





mity 





Province, no open 


o -Dec. 15; in Western District (except on Vancouver Island), 





Island, Sept. 12-Oct. 31, and except on Queer 


in Western District, Sept. 12- 
Band-tailed piyeo 


5 as Waterfowl, 
Eastern District, 


, except waterfon 








J 1 

cept brant, Nov 1s- Fe. 28. Ww pote 
Atlin Electoral District, except for tugratory ‘birds, south of Skeena 
Rupert Electoral Districts exchudi 





rest of Provi 
Nov. 
New Brunswick. —Dcer, on 6s Manan, Campobello, and Deer Is! 


Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Nonresident, under 
take two bears, Apr. 1-June 30. pogo Coriridge) on Grand 


* Northwest T: 
may, by regulation, alter seasons. 
Courant no open seai 


Goose, brant, in Halifax, “Shelburne 
Minister, Dec. 1-Feb. 


fs - ay os aang Sh ivers, € 
lov. 5-Nov. 20, inclusive. Waterfowl, W ilson’s #1 i? r 
linade, north and west of Fr Sieese end te o& Geaate 
waters, Si 15; 


Quebec.—Moose, south of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 20-Dec. 31. 


ship 54, Sept. 1-Sept. 30; south of township 55, Sept. 15-Oct. 





goose, plover, cur 
and crow, and exc 





1-Oct. X > Rabbit, Sept. 1 28. Peccary, Aug 1-Feb. 








31. Ant: kink 
Pace, ormodillo, Nov. \-Jan. 31. Taper, Sept. -Nov. 30 oO 


coot, Wilson's snipe, 

wt and coot in Creston 
; in becmge District, Oct. 15-Jan. 31, ex- 
west summut Cascades and south 
and Prince 
it portion of Lillooet Electoral District 
east of easterly railway yard limit iy Alta Lake Railway Station on Pacific 
Great Eastern — in Lillooet Electoral District. Eastern District includes 





ench and Mattawa Rivers and in ail Gonmae ay 
x south, Sept. 15-Dec. 15. Eider duck, north of ‘Quebee- 
Cochrane: snien line of Canadian National Railway only, Sept 1-Dec. 15. 


en 
L AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as the Federal law prohibits hunting migratory game 


* includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, 
in the South), and ali other members of the family except prairie chickens, 


the full text of game laws in States where hunting is contemplated, as 


m Bland, Craig, Giles, Montgomery, and Pulaski Counties, Dec. 1, 2, and 3. 
ite quail, in Culpeper, Fairfax, ae 
and § Coun. 

— 31, except in Nickles 
" Pulaski, Roanoke, Russell, 

Scott, Smyth, Tazewell, Washingtore ‘Wise. yt Franklin, Henry, a 


TT 

n Alleghany, Bath, and Highland Con: 
Ridge M 

hunted of killed on Wednesdays, Thursdays, or Sundays, nor on Back Bay, 


s on deer (male), bear, elk, rabbit, squirrel, and upland 


West Se coe m Marton, Marshall, ena and Mingo Counties, no open 
unprotected. Turkey, in Cabell, Lincoln, Mason, Putnam 


er (male not less than one year old), in Polk, Barron, Chippewa, 
Clark, Marathon, Langiade, Oconto, and all counties north thereof, Nov. 21- 
. in rest of ey and Lenn 
ae gy State, no open season. Squirrel, in Dodge, Fond du Lac, Jefte 

Kenosha, Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Racine, Walworth, ee and Waukeshg 


—Deer (male with forked horns), im Albany, Campbell, Carbon, John- 
atrona, Platte, Sheridan, and Sweetwater Counties, Oct. 1-Oct 


Oct. 20-Oct. 31; in Converse, Goshen, Laramie, and Niobrara Counties, no 


15; in 
Crook and Weston Counties, Oct, 15-Nov. 15. Elk, in a eee. ‘and 


inta Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Sheridan County, Oct. 15-¢ 3m Big 
Horn County, Oct. 20-Oct. 31, in Albany and Carbon Cx yunties, Get mo Nov. 30. 
Bull moose, under special permit from Commissioner, in parts of Fremont, 


Park, and Teton Counties, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in parts of | Pmt ond Sublette 
yountam sheep, m Park County, Sept 

fo 31; in Lincoln and Sublette Counties, 
s°), in Campbell and Je ee Coun- 
Jat ne, and Weston Counties, Sept 1-Sept. 30; 


iS. 


y Laramie, 


CANADA—Communicate with Commissioner, National Parks of Canada, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., for full text of the Canadian Regulations on Migratory Birds. 
Alberta.—A!l big game must have horns at least 4 inches long. Deer, moose, cari« 
Oct. 
Deer, south of North Seckeschewen River and east of Canadian Pacific 
Sharp-tailed grouse, 
north of Red Deer River only, Oct Oct 15. Waterfow!l, coot, gallinule, jack- 
mipe, ipe, Sept 15-Dec. 14, except north of Clearwater and Athabaska Rivers, Sept. 


eae Columbia.—Open seasons on upland game birds fixed annually by Order- 


scribed in both Eastern and 4, estern my on “upland 
~Oct, 
same Peey for 1931-32.) ‘Bull moose, mn 

neca Electoral Districts and Kamloops 
Electoral District, north of ~s — paral Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in Columbia 
t of Province, no open comen Bull 
0 Mac kenzie and Skeend Electoral Dis- 
tricts, Cariboo Electoral — ab ef Fraser River, and except south man 
»vINCE, NO open 
wi Columbia Electoral Districts (except 
River}, -% 15-Oct. 15, m ri 


of 


n Eastern Bestries north of 
ral Districts 
south of the main Chilcotin River and west of Fraser River, ond in Ferme, 
Cranbrook, and gern bia Electoral Districts, Sept. 1-Nov. 15; im rest of 

son. Mountain goat, in Eastern District (except North 
and South Clnengen and Grand Forks-Greenwood Electoral “ey , 


Male deer (mule, white-tail, coast), in Eastern District poate white-tal 





except in North and South Saanich and Highland Districts on Vancouver 
n Charlotte Islands, no open season. 
Bear (except white or Ker ae mete in Eastern District, Sept. l-June 30 


Manitoba tune partridge, On. 15-16. Duck, th of S3d - 
pl rmanelon sorwriton. ck, north of parallel, Sept. 1 


lands, no 
= season, but a resident thereof; under $1 —— from Minister, may take 


pecial license (fee, $25), may 
Manan, Campo- 


bello, and Deer Island, no season. terjowl, coot, rail, on islands in 
Grand Manan Group, Get 15 13 har Jan 31. Ww coda ‘hand Wil. 
in Cound Mamas Gheep Oc. to bee oa. cock and Wilson's snipe on islands 


errhesten—Female caribou, mountain sheep, of mountain goat with 
young at foot, and their young, no open season. Governor General in Council 


Nova Scotia —Deer, male —s on Cape Breton Island. Moose, - Cape Breton 

Pacmag! on Cape Breton Island, Nov. 1-Nov. 15. 

weens Counties, under license from 

4. Duck, rail, > Cumberland County, Sept. 15-Dec. 31 

Ontario—Deer, bull moose, North of the egg ork River and the main line of the 
C 


‘acific Railway to Heron Bay, Nov. 1-Nov. 25, except St. Jose; Island m 
the District of Algoma, where a season is from Nov. i0'Now'2 25, South 
south-western and eastern ory <4 


itchewan.—Deer, moose (males only). caribou, north of Township 34, Nov. 
15-Dec. 14; = of township 35, no open season. Duck, goose, north of town- 
15. 


NEWFOUNDLAND.*—Aare, rabbit, Narmnigen, willow grouse or partridge, 
lew, snipe, or or other w i or psy oy birds » Somes hawks 
J, , oF black game, no open season 


, 


MEXICO.' *—Deer (male), north df 20th parallel, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; south of 20th 
patie July 16-Oct. 15. Antelope, rx; sheep, manatee, no open season. 


land plove . White- Posto doves, —. 16-Nov. 30, and other 

ae y= wns, Oct De ,> ‘ Wilson's snipe, duck, goose, as Sen l- 
er shorebirds, Aug. ow. Wild t v9 

Sept. 1- Dec. 31. Alligator. Sept. 16-M " Rinkajow, Oct. 1-Jan. 3. 





For many years the United States Department of Ag 


riculture published each July a poster showing briefly the 


game laws of the United States and Canada. FIELD & STREAM always reproduced the poster in the Septem- 
ert issue. This year we were informed that no poster would be published. Because we believe that the printing of 
this material in FIELD & STREAM is a valuable service to our readers who are making plans for their fall and 


winter hunting we undertook the ta 
secured from all the state commissions the latest available informa 


sk. The time was short, but with the help of the telegraph and air mail we 
tion concerning their local game laws. These 


data have been compiled in the office of FIELD & STREAM. The seasons given are those furnished us by the 
different states. At the last minute we secured the new Federal open seasons on migratory birds. We have ar- 
ranged and listed the material furnished us to the best of our ability, but we cannot guarantee the correctness of 


every date. Before actually hunting in any state, you shoul 


d consult a warden or the game department of that state 


in order not to run afoul of some regulation which may have been changed after this information was compiled. 
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BUCKS and BULLETS 


When you line up your sights on 
that deer you’ve searched and 
longed for, the success of your 
trip may depend upon one of the 
smallest and least expensive items 
in your equipment —a single car- 
tridge in the chamber of your 
rifle. 


Western’s 180 grain Lubaloy 
soft-point bullet is de- 
signed according to 

the specifications 
of experienced 
deer hunters, for 
the .30-06, .30-40 
and the .300 Savage. Remark- 
ably accurate and reliable 
beyond question. Powered and 
designed for terrific impact that 
stops ‘em in their tracks. The 
design and thickness of the 
Lubaloy jacket and the carefully 
determined amount of exposed 
lead make the bullet expand per- 


fectly in the smaller, thin-skinned 
animals. 


Lubaloy jacketed bullets and the 
non-corrosive priming with 
which Lubaloy cartridges are 
loaded protect the 
bore of your rifle 
against foul- 
ing and cor- 
rosion and make it 
safe to take a fine rifle 
into the field. 











Whether you hunt deer, elk, 
bear, moose or mountain sheep, 
the lions or rhinos of Africa, or 
the tigers of India, there is a 
Lubaloy cartridge especially 
designed for your purpose. 
Hundreds of big game hunters 
and most of the important, scien- 
tific big game expeditions use 
Western Lubaloy cartridges. 


Let us mail you Col. Townsend 


Whelen’s extremely interesting 
booklet, ““American Big Game 
Shooting.” It will be sent free, 
upon request, together with lit- 
erature describing Western’s 
many outstanding improvements 
in rifle, pistol and shotgun am- 
munition. Be sure to see the 
Western dealer near you before 
starting on your next big game 
trip. 






WINCHESTER 


Model 54 

The famous Model 54 Winchester is 
chambered to handle the most popular, modern 
deer cartridges. Winchester bolt action, which 
means strength and simplicity combined. Particu- 
larly fine stock dimensions. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


922 Benton Street, East Alton, III. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


Meson 
Lubaloy 


CARTRIDGES 
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START ’EM YOUNG 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


HERE are few greater thrills for 

a youngster than the arrival of his 

first real gun. Well I remember the 

day when my Dad came home with 
mine. At the time we were living in the 
city for the winter, but Dad was a big kid 
and as anxious to shoot the gun as I was. 
Not so much was known about .22 rifles 
in those days. Mother was out at the 
time, so taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, he sent me down to the kitchen to 
annex the baking board. As luck would 
have it, it was a new one. 

We removed a picture from the wall 
of my newly papered room and hung the 
board in its place, with 
a target upon it. Who 
would have thought that 
those innocent looking 
.22 shorts could have 
wrought such havoc? 
Dad figured that the op- 
posite side of the board 
would still be O. K. for 
its original purpose, so 
we .stood off and fired a 
couple of strings and 
complimented each other 
upon our marksmanship. 

Well, as I said, people 
did not know much 
about the penetrating 
powers of a .22 in those 
days, but we learned 
when Ma got home and 
saw the hole in the wall. 
And I still think that it 
was sort of mean of the 
Governor to go to his 
club for dinner that 
night and leave me to 
absorb the combined wrath of my mother 
and our cook. 

Of course, the child’s enthusiasm for a 
gun varies with the individual. Occasion- 
ally one meets a disgruntled father who 
says, “My boy does not give a hang for 
a gun or a horse. All he thinks of is golf 
or airplanes.” And generally speaking 
the little chap who displays an almost 
fanatical interest in firearms comes of 
parents who have no inclinations in that 
direction and who, being fearful of guns, 
starve his ambitions. 

The safest course with such a lad is 
to see that he is properly instructed in 
the use of firearms as early as possible. He 
is almost certain to fall in with some boy 
who has a rifle and in leaving him igno- 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











rant of their proper use, the parents are 
paving the surest path to trouble. 
Sometimes those shooting fathers who 
think that their boys do not care much 
about the game are jumping to conclu- 
sions. The following is an excellent illus- 
tration of this fact: To my own little lad 
a pop-gun was just another toy. It was 
not the all-important one that it had al- 





A small boy can shoot a big rifle by using a Zip chamber 


ways been with me, at his age. If I offered 
him a lesson with an air rifle he was 
suitably interested but lacking in enthu- 
siasm. He seemed to derive some satis- 
faction from the ability to excel other 
boys of his age but lacking his skill, 
and who begged me to teach them. 

On his seventh Christmas I gave him 
a single-shot .22. While it never regis- 
tered in the same class with the roller 
skates and the football, he would gravely 
ask permission to show it to my shooting 
friends when they came around. One day, 
not long ago, he accompanied me to the 
club where I was going to make some 
accuracy experiments with a Springfield 
rifle using the Zip cartridges. These in- 
genious contrivances, described in this 


Department some time ago, consist of a 
steel cartridge case fitted to the Spring- 
field chamber. Into it is inserted a special 
.22 blank cartridge and a 110-grain .30 
caliber bullet. This combination performs 
with remarkable accuracy at fifty yards. 
As the kid was loading the Zips, it 
came to me that, while he could not pos- 
sibly shoot the heavy rifle off-hand, he 
could easily do so from the prone posi- 
tion with such mild charges. Immediately 
he was interested. It was a_ soldier’s 
rifle and there was a grizzly at home 
which he knew had been killed with it. 
So we got down side by side on the 
range. After a few rounds he said, “Dad- 
dy, I like this rifle better than mine. The 
trigger pull is better and I can hold it 
steadier.” (Remington please notice.) 
While we were at it, 
a National Guard mem- 
ber strolled over to see 
what we were doing. 
After he expressed an 
interest in the gadget, I 
suggested that he shoot 
a match with the young- 
ster. To our mutual 
amusement and admira- 
tion the little nipper 
turned in the best score. 


HE oddest part was 

that he was not in 
the least surprised or 
elated by his victory 
over a grown-up. There 
was no apparent reason 
to him why he should 
not win. And then it 
dawned upon his moron 
of a father, for the first 
time, why he did not en- 
thuse over shooting. He 
had been reared in an 
atmosphere of guns and gunning. I was 
forever writing about it or going to or 
returning from a shoot. His mother was 
keen about the sport, too, as were 
most of our immediate friends, and the 
house was filled with trophies of the 
chase. Guns were as much an every-day 
occurrence in his young life as scrubbing 
his face or doing his lessons. He had 
been robbed of something which at his 
age I got a tremendous thrill out of, and 
I made up my mind then and there that 
he should never shoot in the future un- 
less he expressed the desire to do so. Of 
course, this is an extreme case, but my 
advice to those enthusiastic fathers who 
have luke-warm sons is to let them go 
their own gait. They will probably come 
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_. HES OURS 


Say what you will about the importance of reliability in 
shot gun shells—it’s as nothing at all compared to the 
vital need of unfailingly reliable, proven performance in 
rifle ammunition. 


It’s not uncommon to use a box of shells a day on upland 
game or ducks. On real good days you may shoot more than 
that. One or two missed shots won’t mean so much. You 
expect some—from one cause or another. 


But that’s not the case when you’re out for big game— 
moose, bear, deer, sheep or goats—perhaps even dangerous 
game of the jungle countries. Then any one shot may spell 
success or failure. Even a life may hang in the balance. All 
your preparation—all the keen anticipation—all the 
expense—all the long trip to get there—may go for naught, 
dependent upon just one shot! 


Then you must know your ammunition will stand by 
you. You must be able to feel within yourself that it will 





“*Sparkograph”’ of Peters expanding point bullet passing through a cake 
of paraffin. This was taken with an exposure of one millionth of a second. 
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not fail at the one supreme moment—the one great moment 
which may not come again. 


The performance of Peters Ammunition is proved by 
Sparkography. No other ammunition can be so proved—for 
Sparkography is an exclusive process. Bullets are pictured 
in flight—at any desired distance from the barrel—with an 
exposure of but one millionth of a second! The performance 
of Peters Ammunition is known because it is seen—and 
there can be no testing to compare with that. 


The story is interesting—and free. Just ask us for copy 
of illustrated booklet, ‘‘From Trigger to Target,’’ which 
stells and shows you all about it—which proves why you 
should plan on PETERS for your big game trip. But don’t 
forget that the proven quality of Peters metallics extends 
all down the line, even to the smallest 22’s. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


New York Dept. I-22, KINGS MILLS, OHIO San Francisco 





THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
| Dept. I-22, Kings Mills, Ohio. 


Please send me a copy of your free booklet, ““From 
Trigger to Target.”’ 





AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 














Yoana Tey ee. 
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around by themselves in good time. 

Children should not be started too 
young. Eight years of age is soon enough. 
By that time, through the medium of 
the movies, story-books and the yarns 
they hear, the romance of the gun has 
begun to have its effect. They are begin- 
ning to think for themselves and to know 





Lois Warner, daughter of Eltinge F. War- 
ner, shooting targets from a Duvrock Trap 
on the beach at East Hampton, L. I. 


the difference between right and wrong. 
Their little minds are receptive and they 
are easily lead. It is very simple at this 
time to impress upon them the laudable 
service performed by the gun as compared 
with the despicable usages to which it is 
too frequently applied. 

To begin with, youngsters must be im- 
pressed with the idea that, though shoot- 
ing is a very enjoyable pastime, they must 
not look upon a rifle as a toy. If they 
do not grasp this and show a desire to 
be cautious, it is sufficient proof that they 
are starting in too soon. A proper sense 
of how a gun should be handled is of in- 
finitely greater importance at this time 
than the ability to hit tin cans and 
bottles. 

The child should be told over and over 
again never to point a gun, even at an 
object, nor ever to pick up a gun without 
first seeing if it is loaded. 

At first, I would suggest the use of 
a reliable air rifle—not one of those cheap 
contraptions that can be bought for a 
couple of dollars in any hardware store, 
but an accurate arm with a fairly decent 
trigger pull. 

In the early stages, the target should 
be charitable and the range short. This 
business of learning to handle a gun with 
safety to himself and others and the 
proper stance for off-hand and prone 
shooting while the trigger is being care- 
fully squeezed, rather than yanked out by 
the roots while the eyes are closed, is 
pretty dull work to a child when he is 
crazy to see something topple over. So 
a fair number of hits should be possible. 
For that purpose, a four-inch bull at 
twenty feet is a sufficient task. The bull 
can rapidly be reduced as the pupil pro- 
gresses. 

I believe it best to start from the prone 
position until trigger squeeze, holding the 
breath on the let-off, and the proper use 
of the sight have been mastered. As soon 
as the pupil has a fair idea of these fun- 
damentals, however, he should be taken 
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off the prone position and taught to shoot 
off-hand before he becomes too dependent 
upon a rest. 

Nine or ten years of age seems young 
enough to take up the .22, though a great 
deal depends upon individual progress. A 
child might be started sooner, but on no 
account should he be permitted to shoot 
except under the watchful eye of his in- 
structor. It is the youngster who is per- 
mitted to shoot alone or with other boys 
who is headed for trouble. 

When the pupil is ready to graduate 
from the .22 rim-fire class, it is but a 
step to the .22 Hornet or the .25-20, 
either of which will offer far more en- 
couragement if you wish to interest him 
later in game shooting. Who would not 
become discouraged trying to bump off 
crows and ’chucks at average range with 
a .22 rim-fire? But if you aspire to make 
a hunter of him at an early age, watch 
carefully that the young Nimrod does not 
develop a flinch, so often attendant to the 
use of a gun with a loud report, whether 
it kicks or not. 

If the pupil does develop a bad case 
of it, a lot of time has been lost. At the 
first indication of it, therefore, take him 
off the large gun and revert to the .22 
for a while, with just occasional shots 
from the larger rifle. 

Really, I think the very best step from 
the .22, from all points of view includ- 
ing economy, is the Zip chamber in dad’s 
big-game rifle. There is something in- 
spiring about the use of the old man’s gun 
—like using his razor, smoking his pipe or 
even wearing his cast-off pants. Zip adapt- 
ers can now be had in all the most pop- 
ular calibers—.30-06, 7 mm, .30-30, etc. 
The cost of the loads is insignificant and 
the recoil negligible, yet they have a loud 
report and are quite capable of making 
really commendable groups within 100 
yards. 

Occasionally I hear from some father 
who wants to take the youngster on a 
big-game hunt and is in a quandary as 
to what rifle and cartridge to pick. As- 
suming that the boy is about fourteen—and 
certainly that is young enough—I would 
recommend a_ .250-3000 or a 6.5 mm 
Mannlicher. For really large game, a 
heavier load might be desirable, though 
killing power must, to some extent, be 
subservient to recoil and muzzle blast 
if good results are to be had. 

When we consider the shotgun, it seems 
obvious that the best weapon for the 





Read about our new ‘“‘Narrowest 
Escape from Death’ Story Contest 
See conditions on page 3 











small child is a .410. When we were 
young, these little guns were virtually 
unknown and most of us started with 12 
bores. There is no doubt that the large 
gauges were a handicap and seriously 
retarded progress. When I was about 
sixteen I used to lug a heavy ten-bore 
double-barrel muzzle loader to a pass to 
shoot at coots and old-squaws, despite 
the fact that I had the use of a 16-gauge 
single-barrel Remington semi-hammer- 
less. My choice of the 10-gauge was due 
entirely to the ill advice of the old timers 
I consorted with. Progress was slow and 
well it might have been. 

Because of the increasing popularity of 
small bores, the beginner takes to the 
game much earlier in life than he did 
thirty years ago. I would suggest at first 
some rudimentary practice with the .22 
rifle to get the proper feel of a gun, and 
then a .410. The child of eight or nine 
is not too young to begin with such a light 
weapon. He should also have a Peters’ 


Duvrock Trap. This is a light portable 
target thrower which can easily be car- 
ried around in the car with a plentiful 
supply of the targets that cost but $8.00 
per thousand. It is a repeating trap into 
which a quantity of targets are placed at 
one time. The angle and speed at which 
the targets are thrown can be adjusted 
to suit the skill of the shooter. In early 
instruction, emphasis should be placed up- 
on the care with which any arm must be 
handled when aiming at moving targets. 

There is a tendency to think that, for 
the beginner, the gun should be open 
bored. From observation, I believe this 
to be totally wrong. The charge of shot 
being what it is, will not permit a sacri- 
fice to pattern. After the first few lessons, 
during which any pupil, young or old, 
will be panic stricken and blaze away 
wildly because of fear that the target 
might escape, he is inclined to dwell with 
emphasis upon the aim in an effort to 
make certain of it. Nothing should be 
done to speed up such pupils until they 
become accurate and then speed will, to 
a large extent, come w ith practice. 

Of course, if the .410 in question is a 
double gun, the right barrel could be but 
slightly choked and the left one full choke. 


RACTICE is of inestimable value to 

the beginner. With it he will acquire 
the proper stance, learn to swing his gun 
rapidly on the mark and handle it with 
safety to himself and others. The child 
should be encouraged to practice aiming 
rapidly at small objects in a room, under 
the guidance of an instructor. One en- 
thusiastic father used to start his young 
hopefuls by going afield with them when 
they were six years old, carrying an un- 
loaded gun which they would aim at any 
birds flushed. 

Of course, low straight-aways should 
be practiced first, with sharper angles 
coming as the pupil progresses. It is time 
enough for the unknowns when the various 
angles are mastered. However, when the 
unknown targets are taken up, it is re- 
markable how much the time of the shoot- 
er will be speeded up. 

Personally, while subscribing to the 
shooting of the .410 for practice, I am 
unalterably opposed to its use by the 





Master Orson D. Ruck Jr., son of the ai 
lisher of the ScientiF1Ic AMERICAN, started 
young. He is 7 years old 


young sportsman for the field. One of 
the first lessons for him to learn is to 
kill when he shoots. The idea that it is 
a disgrace to needlessly wound game 
should be instilled in the youngster at 














the very beginning. In consequence, noth- 
ing less powerful than a 28-bore should 
be used. Aside from the humane side of 
the question, there is to be considered 
the encouragement of the shooter. Despite 
a little bragging which we hear from 
time to time, the .410 is not an acceptable 
game gun, even for the expert—so how 
could it be for the tyro? 

30th from the standpoint of humane- 
ness and encouragement, I consider a 
lightly-loaded twenty-bore of moderate 
choke a better field gun for the beginner, 
however young, than any smaller gun 
could possibly be. There isn’t much in- 
ducement to shoot if our young friend 
must follow us around all day through 





This boy is starting at a disadvantage, as 
he is clearly shooting too much gun 


wet and briars, or sit and suffer in a 
blind, knowing full well that even if he 
had the skill to pull down his share with 
us, that his puny little weapon could not 
live up to the requirements. 

As to the target pistol, it is probably 
best to leave it out of the picture until 
years of discretion have arrived. How- 
ever, if there is a tendency in that direc- 
tion on the part of pupil and instructor, I 
would suggest that it be confined to the 
use of a Webley air pistol, because, of 
the three varieties of sporting weapons, 
the pistol is infinitely the most danger- 
ous in careless hands. 


HOUGH in all of the foregoing ob- 

servations I have addressed my re- 
marks entirely to the male gender, this is 
in no way intended as a slight upon the 
capability of the girls to hold their own 
with a rifle or shotgun. In fact, having 
taught quite as many girls as I have boys, 
I can say, with no intention to flatter, that 
they are quite as capable, particularly with 
the rifle. I have said before in these pages, 
and repeat for emphasis, that given an 
equal number of individuals of both sexes 
and of the same age, to instruct impar- 
tially for six weeks, I would expect the 
girls to turn in the best scores and show 
the best form. The same thing is true 


in equitation and fencing, which happen | 


to be the other sports which I know best. 

I do not mean to say that the girls 
will eventually make the most finished 
shots (for the moment I am speaking 
of the expert class) or the finest riders 
or fencers, but up to the limit of their 
physical capability they will learn faster. 
This includes the ability to acquire skill 
in shooting or riding superior to that at- 
tained by the average sportsman. As ap- 
plied to shooting, at least one woman has 





excelled, for it was a member of the | 


gentler sex who won the Championship at 
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Se without 
cutting your 
ENJOYMENT 


fe we na ee Ranger is the true economy 
shell—the shell for shooters who must 

° keep down costs—because, though low in 
price, it does not sacrifice any of the Winchester hard hitting qualities 
and satisfaction. 








Despite its moderate price it gives you the famous Winchester Stayn- 
less primer—non-corrosive, fast, sure-fire ignition—the same depend- 
able primer used in all Winchester smokeless powder shells. It gives 
you, the perfect balance, moderate recoil and the ideal hardness 
of crimp which are marks of Winchester Shells. 
Rangers, in short, are made with the same ballistic skill and precision loading as 
the famous Winchester Leader, Speed-Loads and Repeater shells. All give their 
ie." utmost results in a Winchester Gun—such as Model 12— 
' long known as “the perfect repeater.” Be ready when the 
t days come with Winchester Great Guns and Shells. 
ou’ll find them at your dealer’s, 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Bisley, England, last year against all 
comers with the service rifle. 

Why women do not show the same 
aptitude with the shotgun is hard to say, 
but at any rate there is no good reason 
for neglecting to instruct our girls when 
it comes to shooting. In thé rising gen- 
eration there is a surprisingly large num- 
ber who want to learn. 
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At any rate, be it boy or girl, I be- 
lieve what the late Col. Theodore -Roose- 
velt said to me at Sagamore Hill when 
I was a lad, and incidentally he permitted 
me to take one of my first shots from a 


high-velocity rifle. “A rifle is a great 
patriotic necessity,” he said. Of course he 
had reference quite as much to the ability 
to use it as to its ownership. 


DELUXING THE SPRINGFIELD AT HOME 
By Claude M. Kreider 


HEN friend “Mac”, on my advice, 

bought a pre-war, star-gauged 
Springfield, and I agreed to restock it 
for him, I did not realize the labor to 
which I was committed. Only one rifle 
stock had I hewn out in the last ten 
years and I had forgotten the long 
drudgery of similar jobs in the past. 
Also, many handy kinks in this restock- 
ing game had been forgotten, as I later 
discovered, and the job progressed slow- 
ly. Thus, recognizing the handicap under 
which any other amateur must start such 
work—and the real gun lover does like to 
tinker with his own arms—I hope my 
experiences may help him. 

This rifle was a beauty, in new condi- 
tion, after long years in its suit of grease, 
and Mac wanted it dolled up right. So 
first, we sent off to Stoeger for our fit- 
tings, which set the Scotchman back $25 
—but they were worth it. These included a 
finely-checked steel butt-plate with a real 
trap, which opens without sacrificing a 
thumb nail, and which measures 5% by 
11%, inches; an oval, steel grip-cap, 
blued and engraved; two detachable steel 
sling-swivels and a one-inch Whelen 
leather sling; and a chunk of real East 
Indian buffalo horn for the fore end tip. 

The rifle barrel was very rough under 
the rear service-sight base, and this 
necessitated a fine lathe cut its entire 
length, followed by careful draw filing at 
high speed and then by an hour’s work 
with varying grades of emery cloth. Even 
then the polish was unsatisfactory, so I 
took the job to a plating firm and let 
them buff it to a high polish on their 
high-speed buffing wheels. Ordinarily, I 
think it pays to send the entire barrel job 
to a competent gunsmith, unless one has 
a lathe available and is willing to progress 
slowly. 

Also this steel required thirty coats of 
the standard corrosive bluing solution, at 
the rate of one coat each day, with the 
necessary rubbing down with steel wool 
each time. And the amateur must first 
make a tin trough long enough for boiling 
the barrel, after which he must handle it 
only by pegs set in the muzzle and breech. 
So, unless you are very keen on “doin’ 
it all by myself’, have it done by an ex- 
pert. 

I owned a knotty, very hard old chunk 
of walnut, and this, I blithely opined, 
would turn out a nice stock. It did. But, 
still remembering those two months of 
labor on that bone-like wood, let me urge 
a softer, straighter-grained blank for the 
first job, such as the ordinary “fancy” 
grade sold by advertisers in the outdoor 
magazines. This wood will prove strong, 
have a nice, wavy grain, but work far 
easier than the “Circassian” sort. These 
blanks run two inches thick, six inches 
wide, and about thirty-two inches long. 

Of paramount importance, after plan- 
ing off the top edge, into which will be 
let the barrel and receiver, is to mark 
off on this surface for each cut of vary- 
ing width and length, thus laying out 
every detail for barrel and receiver. Then, 
with a square, mark down each side for 
cuts that will go clear through the stock; 


for magazine, trigger, fore- and rear- 
guard screws. And make all marks deep- 
ly with a scriber or edged tool, for they 
must endure. 

My hard wood almost defied the keen- 
est chisels, so I took the job to a power- 
drill press and used clean bottom-cutting 
Forstner bits of sizes 4%, % and % inches 
to cut clear through for magazine and 
trigger, and to go part way for trigger 
sear, tang and the large part of the 
barrel. But, if you use this method, be 
sure and set the drill table at a limit to 
stop the cut in time. The final work, of 
course, must be done with chisels in order 
to smooth out, followed by rasps and 
bearing scraper to insure close fit for tang 
and all curved parts. And all this time do 
not worry about external finish. It is 
assumed, of course, that sufficient length 
has been allowed for a long butt stock 
when you made the first mark for the 
tang and trigger. And you can take care 
of drop, pitch and cast-off later. These 
can only be decided on properly a little 
=s time and as you later shape the out- 
side. 

Three half-round chisels of 1%4, 5% and 
34 inches rounded out the barrel channel 
in my flinty wood and, when close to the 
marks, I laid them away for good, and 
used a small, curved bearing-scraper. 
Only by this method and countless fittings 
with Prussian blue applied to the barrel, 
can an accurate job be done. And there 
must not be a hair’s width along the 
barrel in its channel if the complete stock 
is to be right. 

It is well to bed all the metal assembly 
accurately and finally, before taking off 
any wood from the under part of the 
stock and before boring the two guard 
screw-holes; these last must be exactly 
right. So start underneath by taking off 
surplus with drawknife or chisel—a 2- 
inch butt chisel is good—until a surplus 





is left a quarter-inch thicker than the 
service stock measures from top to bottom 
through tang and magazine inlets. Then 
the magazine and trigger guard may be 
used to outline the necessary cut. And 
still don’t bother with pistol grip and 
fore end. 

I found it best, after letting in for 
magazine and trigger guard, to seat them 
a bit below the surface of the under- 
stock and to work down the wood ex- 
actly to them later, when the final rasp- 
ing was done; and to screw the guard 
screws rather ‘slack at this time, leaving 
the final tight assembly, when both screws 
go fully home, until the rifle is finished. 

After all the metal was fitted, I laid 


aside the now tiresome job for a bit and 
contemplated that rough, square, ungainly 
outside stock. Then I went shopping and 
found the longest, heaviest bastard-rasp 
in town. It proved a treasure, for its 
three pounds’ weight would, with only 
moderate effort, take off wood. A light 
rasp will not cut well, and a too-coarse 
one, of the blacksmith type, tears the 
grain badly. Do not attempt much of the 
outside reduction of wood with any edged 
tool, for one little slip at a critical point 
will ruin things. 

One must become resigned to many 
hours of steady rasping and be willing 
to lay it all aside and play golf or go toa 
show when he becomes desperate. After the 
first rough rasping, with the butt stock and 
fore end still well oversize at all points, 
we had a fitting to determine approximate 
length, drop and pistol-grip dimensions. 

Following this, I found that a medium 
bastard-rasp, half round and long tapered, 
would reduce the wood to near the finished 
shape, and also take out the rough marks 
of the heavier tool. Then Mac came for 
another fitting and we cussed and dis- 
cussed each eighth of an inch. A fine 
rasp and ordinary mill file then took off 
the last cut and the work was ready for 
final smoothing. This was accomplished 
only after a last trial, with Mac throwing 
the gun to different positions, with coat 
on and without, with the new front-sight 
bead in place and the No. 48 Lyman rear 
sight set at 100 yards. And only then 
did I shape the final drop at comb and set 
the butt plate. 


—o buffalo-horn fore end tip proved 
a problem in itself but it is there to 
stay, being dovetailed over a heavy tenon 
left on the end of the wood, flush with the 
barrel channel at the bottom. It was then 
set in a heavy clamp with waterproof 
cement and dowelled with concealed pins. 
I found it best to drill through the block 
of horn with a hole a shade smaller than 
the barrel at this point, then to saw 
through the center of the hole, length- 
wise, and finish the channel with a bear- 
ing scraper. The block is left rough and 
oversize, of course, and after it is set, 
shaped down along with the fore end. Its 
shape may be optional, but we decided 
on a rounded, oval end, rather than a 


knob or “snobble.” 

For rubbing down the wood I found 
emery cloth far’ better than sandpaper, 
used successively in grades No. 1, 0, 00 
and 0000. One cannot rush this rubbing, 


one of the author’s restocking jobs— 


and it’s a beauty, too 


for each grade of abrasive must entirely 
remove all marks of the former if a per- 
fect polish is to result. After rubbing down 
to a very smooth finish, I put the wood 
through three wettings, drying it each 
time over a gas flame and rubbing down 
the raised grain with fine steel wool. In 
this particular stock, the pores thus left 
were so fine that they were filled with 
thin shellac, all surplus being rubbed 


off the surface. Generally, for wood of 
meee open grain, thin paste filler works 
est. 

After a final hard polishing with crocus 
cloth, the first coat of half boiled linseed 
and half turpentine was applied. After it 
dried in, another went on, until ten coats 
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left the wood saturated. This treatment, 
for the London oil-finish, must continue 
until the oil remains gummy and thick 
all over the outside. Then all this surplus 
is removed by hard polishing with pumice 
or wool rags. The resulting polish is 
bright, hard, and enduring—and absolutely 
waterproof. 

The butt plate fitting is rather difficult 
and I found a fine rasp best for shaping 
the wood to meet the curved, hollow 
shoulder of the plate; and a narrow chisel 
the thing for tracing out the fine line 
around the edge. Prussian blue applied 
to the plate will show the last high spots 
to be taken off. 
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The recess under the 


trap may be drilled by three cuts with a | 


%-inch Forstner bit or, lacking that tool, 
a sharp carpenter’s bit used in a brace. 

Our sling swivels came ready to install, 
the rear one screwing into the butt stock. 
The barrel band for the front one proved 
a snug fit at a point twelve inches forward 
of the chamber, this being just right for 
our sane end length, Into its block, which 
fits a 4%-inch square hole under the barrel, 
is threaded the husky screw of the swivel. 
An escutcheon of blued steel, set in the 


fore end, lets the screw through and pro- | 


tects the wood from the swivel head. 
The checking of grip and fore end I did 
with a tool made from a six-inch piece 
of %-inch drill steel. It was heated, bent 
to fit a file handle, with a drop of two 
inches and a blade an inch long. Down 
the face of this was filed a channel, with 
cross cuts about 4g inch apart, and set- 
ting toward the end, to form the teeth; 
then the outside edges were carefully 
bevelled off until sharp points resulted. 
These tools are easily made for any size 
of checking and may be hardened to 


preclude quick blunting by heating to | 


cherry red and plunging in water. 

The checking is best laid out by cutting 
a piece of old ‘kodak film to the approxi- 
mate shape desired and laying it around 
the grip, noting outline and trimming until 
it is right—then following around it with 
a single- or double-cut checking tool. The 
straight lines of the outline points must 
be carefully cut at first, for, of course, 
they define the resulting diamonds which 
should be decidedly oblong in shape. 


O less than four cuts are necessary 
I through each line to bring out good, 
sharp diamonds in the checking, for a too- 
heavy pressure in going over them but 
once will distort the shapes. I find a read- 
ing glass good to show the minute in- 
equalities in making the final light cuts. 
Perhaps the fore end checking will give 
the most trouble, for the varying size of it 
tends to let one crowd the lines, giving 
square diamonds at one end and some 
that are too long at the other end. A 
long, flexible piece of corset steel makes a 


nice straight edge for laying out the base | 
lines. Preliminary work. with a sharp | 
pencil will indicate if they are being start- | 


ed true. 

I have found it best to apply no oil 
on the wood to be checked, but to finish 
the checking with several coats of thin 
shellac, rubbed in well with an old tooth- 
brush. This treatment insures longer use 
of the arm without the checking becom- 
ing flattened and worn. 

At last came the day when I assembled 
the job for Mac. We rejoiced while I 
nursed sundry blisters, placated my 
neglected family and promised to go to 
work in the garden. Then we weighed the 
rifle and were delighted to find that it 
weat to just 8% pounds, for that piece 
of hard, curly walnut had seemed unduly 
heavy. The weight is not too much for 
the Springfield with heavy loads and is 
nothing at all for its 220-pound proprietor. 
It balances just 514 inches forward of 
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tion of Ideal Reloading Tools. Sent for 50c. 
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BINOCULARS 


You will appreciate the superior optical 
quality of your Zeiss Binocular ... when 
you’re searching the lake shore for game 
in the uncertain light of dawn... when 
you must quickly decide whether it’s a 
buck or a doe...when you want to know 
the value of the head that’s barely visible 
on a distant crag. 

Inthe wide, sharply defined field of view 
which a Zeiss Binocular gives, you can 
quickly distinguish game which would otherwise 
remain obscured amid their surroundings. And 
when hunting on dull fall days, or in the forest 
shades, you will find the extremely high Light- 
gathering power of a Zeiss an important help in 
Spotting your “prize”’. Sold by leading dealers. 


Write for Literature 


CARL ZEISS, INC. 
485 Fifth Avenue New York 
728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 
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Buy your broadcloth shirts 
direct from the factory 
Write for samples and prices. 
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The NEW SEDGLEY Springfield Hornet Sporter for the 
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This Hornet Rifle 
on the 30-06 Action 


Patent Allowed, 3-22-1932. No. 1,850,729 
A beautiful, perfectly balanced ritie with a 24” barrel, 
5-shot magazine, full sporting stock, pistol grip, handsomely 
checkered, sling swivels. Lyman No. 48 rear sight. Gold bead front 
sight, mounted on matted ramp with removable guard. Weight 7% to 8 
pounds. lroof-tested in our own factory, Also Sedgley Sporters in Cal. 25-35, 
$71; Cal. 30-06, ot and Cal. 7 mm., $71, complete, all — tax. 
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A Lefever single trigger for only $4.60 on a new Nitro 
ag costing only 30. = more lost wy shife. i T Please send Lefever catalog showing 
ing from one trigger to the other, just point the gun 

and pull the one trigger twice to fire both barrels. { guns me otter, Econ. 
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Fitted to a Nitro Special you may already have for : Name 
only $5.25. Prices include the excise tax. 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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When Wild Ducks Call—A Folding Canvas Boat 
Folding Canvas Boats. Sturdy—Compact—Light. Easily carried to the 
edge of the duck marsh. Tucks under your arm. Ten minutes and you're 
ready to hunt. Safe, non-sinkable, puncture proof, stronger than wood. 
Used by Governments and noted explorers. Oars—motor—or sail. All 
sizes. Money back guarantee. 

Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Company, 49! Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Western Field . .. . 


Single Shot and Repeater 


A strong, well designed sight with Lyman 
aperture disc. Mounts securely with two 
screws. Fits snugly on extreme rear of 
receiver. Gives long distance between 
front and rear sights. Windage and elev. 
adjustment. No stock cut. No bolt in- 
terference. Quick release elev. slide. Stop 
serew feature. $2.00. Tap and drill 50 
cents. At your dealer’s or direct. 


Send 10¢ for new Lyman Catalog No. 20 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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RELOAD CARTRIDGES 


Ay ailable in TEN high power rifle calibers— 
.32 Winchester Special; .30-40; .30-06; 
oO  * age; .270 Winchester; 250 Savage: 
°303 Savage; 7 m/m and 6.5 m ‘m. 
With Zip the rifle can be used for either 
medium range, or high power and long range. 
Ideal for indoor or outdoor target shooting, 
and for small game, Accurate; no recoil; no 
smoke; no noise. No alterations to the rifle; 
nothing to attach. You simply fill the maga- 
zine with ZIP Chambers, loaded with our 
specially | ———¥ sealed against 
moisture in_str br cases and primed 
with REMING TON KL 53 ANBORE. Use of 
ZIP Kleanbore propellants will cause neither 
rust nor corrosion; no cleaning necessary. 
Try ZIP—you will be astonished at the re- 
sults and pleased at the low cost. 
















ZIP CHAMBERS Each $1.00 
ZIP RELOADS (50 prop ellants 
and 50 bullets), Pkg. $1.50 


Prices F. O. B. San Francisco. If your Dealer 
cannot supply you, we will ship direct. Spec- 
ify caliber when ordering. For a trial, order 

4 ZIP Chambers and one package of Reloads, 
ph. A $5.50; or one ZIP Chamber and one 
package of Re loads costing $2.50. We guar- 
antee Z1P—money refunded if not satisfied. 


NATIONAL ARMS CO., Dept. B 
1683 Folsom Street, San Francisco, California 
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WwHO 
CARES! 


Y Let it rain! Wear Bria-Shaps and 
keep dry. They’re water-proof, light 
and cool. They are thorn-proof, too, 
made of the finest grade 3-ply tight- 
twisted special duck. You can wade right 
into any brier patch, wet or dry, and kick 
‘em out! Bria-Shaps save your clothes, 
save your temper. 
Wear a pair this fall and hunt in comfort any- 
time. Only $5.00 and the best investment any 
bird hunter ever made. If your dealer doesn’t car- 
ry them, write us direct. 
THE BRIA-SHAPS CO., Inc. 
Whitinsville, Mass. 
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the trigger, which seems just about right. 

he arm does handle “sweet”, if I may 
be permitted this one bit of comfort, and 
seems to fit its long-armed, large-handed 
owner very well. The dimensions are: 


Length, trigger to butt plate 137% inches 
Trigger to fore-end tip 17 inches 
Drop at comb (cocking piece just clears) 
1% inches 
2% inches 
5% inches 

2 inches 

Y% inch 


Drop at heel 

Grip circumference 
Pitch down of butt plate 
Cast off, to right 


The grip would perhaps be a bit large 
for a smaller hand, but this size insures 
strength at the weakest point in the stock. 
It is shaped with a “Wundhammer” 
swell, which tapers from 1% inches thick 
at the fullest, to 1%6 inches at the grip 


cap and which seems to fit all one’s 
fingers nicely. 

The comb is rather high, perhaps, but 
not for the man who shoves his head 
well forward, as he should in using a 
peep sight. And the stock length would be 
too much for a short-armed man; 13% 
inches, probably fitting the average shoot- 
er. But, then, the real reason for dolling 
up a rifle is to fit its owner and there can 
be no arbitrary scale of measurements. 
Just let the finished job “feel” right and 
if you have as much fun as I do in gun 
tinkering, you will be satisfied. 

The final test of our de luxe sporter 
came at the target range, of course, and 
after that we celebrated. At 120 yards, 
with sand-bag rest, service ammunition 
and gold-bead front sight, blackened, we 
shot a group that measured 1% inches 


SHOTGUN-STOCK STYLES AND DIMENSIONS 
By Lawrence B. Smith 


UN stocking is a matter to which I 

believe the average gunner gives 
but little attention, but is one which has 
always been of the utmost interest to me 
and I believe should also be to those who 
really wish to improve their shooting. 
The average sportsman goes into a gun- 
shop and, having decided what kind of a 
gun he wants, usually tries several and 
takes the one that fits the best. This does 


| not necessarily mean that the gun fits him 


and it is doubtful whether he would know 
what constituted a proper fit, unless he 
had given the matter some thought. This 
is no reflection upon the sportsman, sales- 
man or manufacturer, for, after all, guns 
as they are manufactured today, unless 
specially ordered, are made in only a few 


| different standard dimensions, the idea be- 





ing to fit the average buyer, with possible 
slight alterations. It is the same principle 
as in a ready-made suit of clothes. We get 
something, usually, that has good material 
in it, but is of more or less indifferent fit, 
and so, while practically serving the pur- 
pose at hand, is never quite right nor sat- 
isfactory. In the case of guns, we in- 
variably endeavor to fit ourselves to the 
gun rather than the gun to ourselves. 
When it comes to rifles, this does not 
matter so much, due to the fact that, in 
rifle shooting, one usually has plenty of 
time to adjust oneself to even an ill-fitting 
weapon, unless shooting at moving game, 
which is the exception. In shotgun shoot- 
ing, however, all targets are moving and 
moving fast, especially at the start, and 
if one expects to keep up a good average 
at clay targets or skeet, or do well in the 
field, his gun must fit him. 

As I have said, most shooters are una- 


ware of the fact that their guns might be 
improved upon and, even if conscious of 
it, usually do little about it. The exception 
to this is the trapshooter who is perhaps 
the greatest gun crank in the world today. 
His justification, however, is the results, 
which are evident in the high average 
scores in trapshooting of the present time. 
He does not necessarily know more about 
guns, but he works harder to get them 
right, on account of the exacting condi- 
tions of the sport. 

Of course, it is impractical for most 
sportsmen to have specially-built guns, 
chiefly because they do not know off-hand 
what they want and restocking is ex- 
pensive. However, alterations can often 
be made to their present guns when once 
it is determined what will help. For in- 
stance, a piece can be added to the cone, 
or the stock can be lengthened or short- 
ened or the pitch changed. Pistol grips 
can be added or a piece spliced on the 
under side of the stock in order to give 
more drop. Barrels can be opened up and 
single triggers added, and in fact many 
things can be done to the gun, if thought 
advisable, which will be of material assis- 
tance to the shooter. 

In the case of wood-splicing, it is, of 
course, usually visible, but a ates gun- 
stocker can so match the grain of the 
wood that it is invisible, except upon 
close observation. At the present time, 
practically all of my trap guns have stocks 
consisting of from two to four pieces of 
wood, and even some of the fore ends are 
spliced. 

The question arises—“Why is alteration 
necessary?” The answer is—‘“Usually it is 
not”—but in many cases it may be of 


At the top is a 34-inch Ithaca trap gun with a 13-inch Monte Carlo stock and deep 
| pistol grip. Below is a Browning over-and-under with modified Monte Carlo and 
pistol grip. It was designed for doubles shooting 
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great service to the shooter. In the first 
place, I am a believer in the “straight- 
head” style of shooting, a point which I 
have stressed a great deal in my book, 
Better Trapshooting. By this I mean that 
the gun should be mounted to the shoulder 
and the face, with the head held in the 
natural position, such as it assumes when 
looking for either target or game. The 
tendency is, of course, for the eyes to cling 
to the target or game, once it is sighted, 
and so the gun should be brought up to 
the level of the target or game and not 
the head and eyes brought down to the 





Above is shown the under side of the fore end of the single-barrel Ithaca illustrated 
at the bottom of page 52. Below is a similar view of the Browning over-and-under 


gun level. It is unnatural to do this and 
so it is often not done, with consequent 
overshooting, which is one of the chief 
causes of misses. 

I am now talking of all types of field 
shooting and trapshooting, the exception, 
of course, being overhead shooting, which 
I believe ‘requires a slightly different type 
of gun stock. 

It is evident that each one of us is differ- 
ent in physical proportions. Some of us 
have sloping shoulders and long necks; 
some square shoulders, with short necks ; 
some are thin and some fat and it is hardly 
necessary to say that a gun which fits 
one type will not fit the others. People 
may fit themselves to the gun, but the 
gun doesn’t fit them. What to do then is 
the question, and the solution is to add 
to or subtract from the present dimensions 
until it feels right. 


F course, if a comb is too high or too 

full, a stock too long or a grip too 
thick, it can be reduced quite easily and the 
gun refinished. However, if adding to these 
dimensions is required, the amount must 
be determined first. I have found that the 
most satisfactory way to do this is by 
means of adhesive tape, bits of leather and 
wood or the like, with which the points in 
question may be built up gradually and 
tested, until correct. Once determined, a 
good gun-stocker can inlay pieces here 
and there without going to the expense of 
a new stock or fore end. I have done this 
many times at a great saving and with 
more satisfactory results. 

The foregoing explanations may seem a 
bit drawn out, but I believe that there are 
many shooters who would like to have 
their guns fit, but don’t know exactly how 
to go about it. 

I have upon many occasions been asked 
the value of Monte Carlo stocks which, 
upon some of my trap guns, are quite ex- 
treme. The best answer I can think of is 
that it allows the gun butt to seat prop- 
erly on the shoulder at the same time 
that the comb is in the proper position 
with regard to the face. As a matter of 
fact, the face should have contact with the 
comb along the jaw, and not just under 


the cheek- bone, as is commonly supposed. 
This not only allows the head to be held 
correctly but also prevents sore faces 


which are usually occasioned by the comb | 
pounding on the cheek-bone, or just un- | 
der it. 

In trapshooting, the head can be held | 
more erect than in the field and the | 
shooter may see more barrel to advan- 
tage, due to the fact that clay targets are | 
usually rising when shot at—or should be. | 
Thus, a comparatively straight stock with 
regard to the comb is possible and ad- 
vantageous. On the other hand, in field 
shooting, too high a comb is not prac- 
tical on account of possible overhead and | 
fast rising birds. In either case, the saaed 

| 
| 





of the stock should seat squarely in the 
hollow of the shoulder at the same time 
that the cheek rests comfortably upon the 
comb, with the head in a natural upright 
position. If a Monte Carlo is necessary 
to get this combination, then it may be 
adopted to advantage and should be. 

Often a slight cast-off at the toe| 
of the butt is of great advantage, espe- 
cially in trapshooting, as it enables the 
shooter to tuck the butt securely in the hol- 
low of the shoulder in cases where fleshy | 
shoulders or muscular development would 
make it difficult otherwise. Women shoot- | 
ers should always have plenty of pitch 
(down) to their guns anda cast-off as above 
is helpful in order to prevent the toe of the 
butt from bruising the shoulder and breast. 

There always has been a great deal of 
discussion on the question of pistol grips, 
but personally I believe that they are the | 
correct thing, especially in trapshooting. | 
It should be possible to hold the right | 
hand and wrist in an easy, natural posi- 
tion when gripping the gun and this is 
best accomplished by a good, deep pistol | 
grip. Rifle shooters as well as shotgun | 
shooters are finding this out and there is | 
little doubt that a natural position of | 
hand and wrist materially assists an even | 
trigger pull. In the field, a modified grip | 








$500.00 in cash prizes are being 

offered in a new ‘‘Narrowest Escape 

from Death” Story Contest. Read 
all about it on page 3 











with regard to depth is, I believe, better | 
and in the case of double triggers it is | 
most necessary, .as the hand must be} 
shifted to operate the rear trigger. In 
overhead shooting, such as at driven birds, 
where many shots are taken coming in 
and almost directly overhead, a very) 
slight pistol grip or even a straight grip 
is better. In any case, the grip should be | 
large enough to fill the hand of the| 
shooter. It should give him a full, 
grip on the gun, so that the trigger finger | 
can act independently. 

Of course, most stock guns have grips | 
to suit the average hand, but it is ev ident | 
that the same grip cannot properly fit a | 
thick hand with stubby fingers and a thin| 
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HAIR FELT 


GUN WADS 


are Kest- 


High average shooters and 
experienced hunters appreciate 
the importance of gun wads— 
and know Ozite Hair Felt Wads 
are best. 


The one big reason is—more 
uniform patterns. Ozite Hair 
Felt Gun Wads seal the power 
in the gun barrel better than 
any other type of wad. 


If the power gas leaks past 
the gun wad, as it may do with 
less efficient wads, the velocity 
of the shot charge is decreased 
and some of the pellets may be 
blown off line to leave holes in 
the pattern. 


Maybe you’ve never thought 
about the wads in the shells 
you shoot. You should, and 
should use shells with Ozite 
Hair Felt Wads. Their constant 
uniformity of pattern will help 
you break more clays and kill 
more game. 





AMERICAN smnien & FELT CO. 


firm | CHICAGO - - ILLINOIS 


| Manufacturers of mre Gun Wed Felt 
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K, E. KELLEY WINS IOWA 
STATE SKEET TITLE 


LTOONA (Iowa) skeeter breaks 
95 x 100 at Chariton. K. E. Kelley, 
railroad detective from Altoona, now holds 
the 1932 individual skeet championship for 
the state of lowa by virtue of his record- 
breaking 95-in-100-bird state skeet tourna- 
ment, the fourth annual one, held at the 
Chariton Gun Club on June 25th and 26th. 
Previous high state-title score was for- 
merly held by Le Bahn, 1931 skeet champ, 
with a score of 87. Le Bahn, defending 
champ, scored 91 in this year’s event and 
was placed in third position. Bob Evans 
of Des Moines was runner-up with his 
fine score of 94, dropping only one bird 
more than the winner. 

Iowa, famed for its mud roads and tall 
corn, became even better known for its 
mud roads after a torrential downpour 
of rain on Friday and Saturday night 
of the week-end shoot, making the roads 
unfit for long-distance travel. Many of the 
shooters who had made plans to attend 
were forced to cancel entries. Time and 
again, the program was held up due to 
near cloudbursts. Shooters continued 
under this handicap throughout the entire 
state skeet program. A feature of this 
year’s event was the opening-gun cere- 
mony and, strange as it may seem, the 
opening shot was a dead bird and fired 
by none other than the famed and veteran 
trapshooter, Walter J. Plows. 

Another feature of the Iowa _ shoot, 
which did not take place incidentally, 
was the scheduled appearance of Ben 
Grimm, 1931 Iowa State trap-shooting 
champ. Grimm had entered the skeet 
championship event and assured Chariton 
Gun Club officials of his presence. Heavy 
rains, making dirt roads between Hume- 
ston and Chariton almost impassable, un- 
doubtedly detained the  trap-shooting 
champ. Grimm was not the only one to be 
affected, since a number of entries were 
cancelled by shooters from distant parts of 
the state. I. Hinton, Chariton (Ia.) Gun 
Club was the winner of the featured 
Secret Handicap event. 


INTER-SECTIONAL SKEET 
EVENTS 


ALIFORNIA North vs. South and 
Western Open skeet championship 
tournament at Los Angeles Skeet Club, 
August 5-6-7. The event will be held dur- 
ing the Olympic games scheduled for the 
above city at about the same time. 
Lordship, Connecticut’s, Inter-sectional 
skeet team and individual championship 
tournament at Lordship, Connecticut, 
September 17th and 18th. This event will 
also include a national telegraphic hook- 
up with skeet clubs from distant states. 
Southern States skeet championship at 
either No. Birmingham, Ala., or Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. Date and place of the 
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above event has not been settled upon at 
this time. 

Southwestern States skeet team and in- 
dividual skeet championship at Point Isa- 
belle, Texas. Date of above event not de- 
cided. Possibly some time in September. 

Eastern States skeet team and indi- 
vidual championship tournament at Ox 
Boy Gun Club Grounds, Saxonville, 
Massachusetts, September 24th and 25th. 
The above event is being sponsored by the 
Mass. State Skeet Association and will 
have as an added feature a special invi- 
tation ten-man team (hand-picked) state 
team race. 

The following states have staged state 
championship skeet tournaments prior to 
August 1, 1932. New Jersey, New York, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Vermont, Texas, Cali- 
fornia (North and South team and indi- 
vidual), Florida, Maryland, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts (.410-bore championship), 
Massachusetts (team championship), IIl- 
linois (team and individual). 


GERALD GEORGE WINS 
ILLINOIS STATE TITLE 


ANKAKEE, Illinois, was host to 

the largest turnout of skeet shooters 
ever to attend a title skeet event in this 
state of political conventions. The event 
was the fourth annual event of its kind 
and the first of the annual events that did 
not result in victory for the Forest Park 
I. W. L. Skeet Club 5-man team. H. 
Behm, defending champ, scored 89 and 
had to be content with sharing fifth place 
with Sheehan and W. Fry. Orv Andrews, 
closely associated with skeet activities 
since its early history at both his local 
Cragin skeet club and others in Illinois, 
won runner-up honors with a fine score 


Here is K. E. Kelley, winner of the 1932 
Iowa skeet championship, with a score of 
95 x 100 
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of 94. Andrews also led his team mates 
to victory in the state championship team 
race, with a team score of 444 x 500. 
Andrews contributed a run of 54 straight 
in the team competition and shared high 
gun honors with his team mate, J. Venner. 
Both scored 93 each. 

Kankakee Marsh Skeet Gun Club, on 
whose grounds the shoot was held, finished 
second in the team race with a team score 
of 437. Harrold and Meents did the high 
scoring for the locals, each scoring 93 x 





Tell us about your Narrowest Escape 
from Death. We are offering $500.00 
in cash prizes. See page 3 











100. Forest Park, defending team champs, 
took third place with 428. The Bushnell 
Gun Club and the Cicero Gun Club follow- 
ed in the order named with scores of 
393 and 390. The shoot. was held on two 
successive week-ends—individual on Sun- 
day, June 5th and team championship on 
the following Sunday, June 12th. Both 
events were sponsored by the Illinois 
Skeet Shooting Association and_ the 
Kankakee Marsh Skeet Gun Club. Weath- 
er conditions were ideal and _ that’s 
“sumthin’” for the Illinois state shoot 
contestants to talk about. The last three 
years, it’s been rain! rain! rain!! 


RECORD SCORE TURNED IN BY 
LADY SKEET SHOOTER 


RS. SIDNEY R. SMALL of De- 
troit, Michigan, recognized women’s 
national skeet champion, surprised a large 
gallery of spectators and shooters with 
a brilliant and outstanding bit of skeet 
shooting during a recent shoot staged in 
her honor at the Everett (Mass.) Gun 
Club, Inc. Word of Mrs. Small’s arrival 
in Magnolia, Massachusetts, was quickly 
relayed to the National Skeet Headquar- 
ters in nearby Boston, Mass. Officials of 
the N.S.S.A. and the local Everett 
Club arranged an informal gathering of 
as many lady skeet shooters as could 
possibly attend the event. On the day of 
the scheduled shoot, (Wednesday, June 
29th), five women skeet shooters, includ- 
ing Mrs. Small and a number of the men 
shooters from nearby skeet clubs, attended. 
The gathering was unusual, in that it 
was the first time that the amateur mem- 
bers of the ladies’ “Twenty-Fiver Club” 
had met on one and the same field. 
Mrs. Small, first woman skeeter to 
enter the select group, was No. 1 in the 
ladies’ squad. Mrs. Gertrude Wheeler, W. 
Brewster, Mass., No. 2; Mrs. Anna Mary 
Vance, Waban, Mass., No. 3. The other 
two members in the ladies’ squad were 
Miss Gertrude Travis, Editor of the 
ladies’ column, Skeet Shooting News and 
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Mrs. Walworth Pierce of Boston, Mass. | 
The latter two are within striking distance | 
of the elusive 25 continually. 

Now to go on with the results of this 
colorful gathering of women skeeters and | 
their individual performances on that long- | 
to-be-remembered afternoon, June 29th, 
at Everett! The ladies present were al- | 





Shooting from Station No. 1 at the Kan- 
kakee (Ill.) State Skeet Shoot 


lowed a practice round before the fifty-bird 
prize event. Mrs. Small broke 23; Mrs. 
Wheeler, 22; Miss Travis, 17; Mrs. Vance, 
19; Mrs. Pierce, 16. Summary of scores 
in the 50-target match: Mrs. Small, 25, 
25—50; Mrs. Gertrude Wheeler, 21, 22— 
43; Mrs. Anna Mary Vance, 21, 22—43; 
Mrs. Walworth Pierce, 18, 16—34; Miss 
Gertrude Travis, 17, 17—34. 

Editor’s Note: Following ‘this event, 
mixed pairs of men and women shooters 
were picked for a special 25-target com- 
bination skeet shoot, with the following 
results: Mixed Pairs—Mrs. Small and 
Henry P. Davis, 25-17—42; Mrs. Anna 
Mary Vance and Dr. Vance, 19-22—41; 
Mrs. Gertrude Wheeler and Dr. Judkins, 
22-1941; Miss G. Travis and W. H. 
Foster, 16-22—38; Mrs. Walworth Pierce 
and H. E. Ahlin, 16-20—36. In shoot-off 
for second place, Dr. and Mrs. Vance 
scored a 47 to win. Mrs. Small turned 
in a total score of 98 x 100 and a re- 
corded long run of 75 straight, six less 
than the present ladies’ world’s record of 
81 consecutive hits, also held by her. 





NEW WORLD'S 20-GAUGE 
RECORD 


eB. JOY, Sr., Detroit, Michigan, re- 
cently scored 152 consecutive hits 
with his twenty-gauge gun. His record- 
breaking performance was recorded on 
the skeet field at the Country Club of De- 
troit, on June 17th. The record straight 
run for twenty-gauge guns was formerly 
held by L. D. Bolton, also a member of 
the Country Club. His straight run was 
141. Prior to that, H. B. Joy, Jr., son of 
the present holder of world’s record, had 
the honor, with a score of 134. Joy Sr.’s 
score is a remarkable performance, in 
view of the fact that he is sixty-nine years 
old and that the score was made with a 
twenty-gauge gun. 

The present world’s record for larger | 
than twenty-bore guns is 182 consecutive 
hits. This was scored by Ray Goodwin | 
of Woburn, Massachusetts, with a twelve- | 
bore gun. 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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The N EW Western 


cE] TRAPS 


Cocked as well as Released from 
Single Central Control Lever 





The new Western 
Skeet Traps have been designed espec- 
ially for Skeet by Western's experienced 
trap engineers. It is the only Skeet set in 
which both traps are cocked as well as re- 
leased by a single central control lever and 
in which the two traps are permanently co- 
ordinated. . . . The traps are exceptionally 
durable, finely built and of simple fool-proof 
design. Small boys can do the loading since 
the traps do not have to be cocked by hand 
by the trap loaders. 
Faster in operation than other Skeet equip- 
ment—an important advantage at large 
clubs or wherever many shooters are to be 
handled. Western traps throw accurate 
regulation Skeet targets. Shoot Western 
Skeet loads over Western traps at White 
Flyer targets and improve your scores! 
The two traps and control stand sell for 
only $60.00 F.O.B. East Alton, Ill. Com- 
plete details, including instructions for lay- 
ing out and installing a Skeet field will be 
sent without charge, on request. Write— 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
922 Curtis Street, East Alton, Ill. 


THE NEW 





Both Traps are cocked and 
released by a single lever, 
operating on the principle of 
the automobile gear shift. A 
forward motion of the lever 
cocks the traps. Drawing it 
back to theright, to the left or 
in the center releases the traps 
independently for singles 
or simultaneously for doubles. 





SKEET TRAPS 


















of AMERICAN 
GUNS 









Perfect in every detail, a 
Parker gives you lifetime satis- 
faction. Send for the Parker 
Catalog. : 


The “Old Reliable” 


PPAMIRIKIERR GUN 


PARKER BROTHERS, Master Gun Makers 28 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 
Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—tifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 

























F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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shoot and was pressing the trigger when 
Madsen’s shot took effect. The way that 
bear was traveling, I doubted whether our 
bullets would break him down soon 
enough to prevent his getting in at least 
one blow, and usually one blow is 
enough. 

Charlie smiled. In fact, we all smiled, 
even though we did not mean it. 

During this excitement we had forgotten 
my wounded female. We now turned to 
her, and as we all closed in she was 
breathing her last. She was lying in a 
snow patch, and her beautiful fur fairly 
glittered. We were careful in approach- 
ing her, as her eyes were wide open and 
her jaws set. At first we thought that she 
was playing possum. After a short pause 
until we were sure she was dead we 
stepped up to her side and stroked her 
soft fur. The guides claimed she was the 
finest silvertip they had ever seen. She 
was a small bear, 8 feet 4 inches, but the 
queen of the island. I considered myself 
very lucky in not having killed the large 
male, which turned out to be a huge 10- 
footer, old and quite shabby. 

When we arrived in camp that evening, 
we realized why the large male had made 
sO many trips to the top of the knoll. He 
had parked his lady friend and her year- 
ling cub there. When she was hit, the 
old boy heard her cry and came to her 
rescue. He was a little late in reaching 
her, but in time to give us plenty of ex- 
citement for a few seconds and make us 
feel a little uneasy. 

This bear actually charged, and charged 
desperately. No doubt he was seeing a 
two-legged huntsman for the first time. 
He might have thought some other bear 
was trying to invade his premises, as it 
was close to the mating season. The fact 
remains that he did not care who or what 
we were; he was not going to take any 
chances. He fought a losing battle. Nerve, 
skill and ammunition were matched 
against brute strength—and he lost. He 
had received a shock of three tons in less 
than four seconds, two shots going clear 
through his neck and a third penetrating 
his brisket, high and back of the shoulder. 
One shot pierced the pad of his front 
foot. 

The female silvertip was hit high be- 
tween the shoulder and neck, breaking 
four ribs, smashing the lung area, pass- 
ing through the kidneys and lodging in 
the rear of the body. It took but one such 
shot to do the work. 


ER large cub, which weighed about 

250 pounds, roamed around the slope 
of the mountain some two hundred yards 
above us. The guides were very anxious 
to take the cub alive, as it would have 
brought a handsome price for museum 
purposes; so we started to surround him. 
We had plenty of rope. After we had 
made several unsuccessful attempts to 
rope him, he started upgrade. There was 
no use in following—he had too much 
speed, and he was old enough to take care 
of himself. 

The following day we broke camp and 
moved down to the base camp, where my 
son had been hunting. So far he had had 
no luck. He had seen bears, but they were 
traveling upward. 

On the morning of June 3rd, Eli and 
Walter, Jr., left camp about four o’clock 
to hunt the upper Thumb Lake section. 
Fresh tracks had been seen there a few 
days before. At noon, three bears were 
sighted more than 2,000 feet up the slope. 
The boys started to stalk and at three- 
thirty arrived above them. Then they 
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dropped down to within fifty yards of 
the bears. Two were sound asleep, a small 
female and cub. The male seemed restless. 

As the male bear turned broadside 
Walter opened fire, The shot took effect 
in the lower brisket, near the stomach. 
The bear bit at the wound, not knowing 
what hit him, then turned and started 
walking toward the wind. Walt fired two 
more shots. At this point the guide en- 
tered the battle. Ten shots were fired all 
told, from both rifles. 

In short order the bear disappeared in 
the alders, traveling parallel with the ridge. 
Walter and Eli waited several minutes, 
wondering why he did not lie down. They 
thought they had missed. A wounded bear 
is one animal that all hunters respect. 
They followed his trail very cautiously 
and noticed that he was bleeding freely. 
For more than one hour they trailed this 
bear, finally finding him dead, half a mile 
from where he had started. He was a fair- 





The bullet before and after 


sized animal and in fine fur. Walt and Eli, 
tired but happy, returned to camp about 
eight o’clock with the hide. 

We examined the pelt and found that 
the bear had been hit ten times out of ten 
shots. Two shots went through the 
lower brisket, one shot through the stom- 
ach, two shots through the left leg missing 
the bone, two shots through the right leg 
missing the bone, one shot through the 
neck, one shot through the ear and one hit 
the skull but glanced off. The neck shot 
had completely severed the windpipe. This 
bear had proved to be a tough hombre and 
had refused to lie down. 

That night the wind blew a gale. All 
the tents were laid flat on the ground ex- 
cept the one I was in, but the crew soon 
had them all well anchored again. The 
next day the lake was too rough to per- 
mit us to leave the island, but by six-thirty 
that night the wind had died down enough 
for the skiff to be used with safety. 

We started to search the mountains at 
the upper end of Karluk. About two miles 
from camp, another bear was sighted. The 
boat was rocking and pitching furiously, 
and how Mose ever sighted that bear at 
the edge of an alder patch over half a 
mile away is beyond me. He was a big 
one; so we decided to climb immediately, 
taking signals from the boat to guide the 
stalk. 

The going was fairly good, and in three- 
quarters of an hour we were in the neigh- 
borhood of the bear. Meanwhile he had 
entered the alders and lain down. The 
guides knew just about where he 
was. Mose intended to climb over and 
around the alder patch so that the bear 


would get the man scent and show him- 
self again. 

In a few minutes Walt spotted a large 
object approaching the edge of the alders. 
Then the bear’s head and shoulders ap- 
peared as he stepped out and looked 
around. Crack! Walt shot and apparently 
missed, for the bear did not move or ap- 
pear to pay any attention. Another shot 
rang out from Walt’s rifle, and the bullet 
lodged squarely in the bear’s neck. He 
lunged forward and started the usual roll 
down the steep mountain. Two more shots 
were fired. Then the bear untangled him- 
self and started down-grade, much to our 
amazement. We watched his course from 
above as he traveled through the alders, 
the branches giving way with his tre- 
mendous weight. 

Walt and his guide paused a few mo- 
ments and then started to stalk down- 
ward, The bear was within two hundred 
yards of the water’s edge when they came 
upon him. As soon as he realized that he 
was being followed, he turned instantly 
and began to walk back to meet his foes. 
The hunters took good care to have plenty 
of alders between them. Although the 
bear appeared to be quite sick, he was 
ready to make his last stand. The men 
moved on within twenty feet of his huge 
form. He seemed to tighten his muscles 
for a charge as Walt’s rifle roared again. 
Again he had received the force of a one- 
ton shock from a 220-grain delayed ex- 
panding bullet. He wasn’t knocked down, 
but slowly settled back and over. The 
bullet had entered the mouth and gone 
down through the throat into the lung 
area. 

This bear proved to be a large 11- 
footer with very dark brown fur, almost 
black, and in splendid shape. He was the 
largest bear of the season. We let him lie 
where he fell, as it was getting late. 

The next day the entire camp went up 
to see the kill. It took all of us to turn 
him over. After his hide was removed, it 
measured 10 feet 7 inches, unstretched, 
and weighed 135 pounds with the pads. 
His hind pads measured 15 inches by 9 
inches, and his front ones, 9 by 9 inches. 
His skull, 12%. by 19 inches. The huge 
head measured 26 inches across, His 
tracks were 17 by 11 inches. That was 
some bear ! 

As we returned to camp with our prize 
I thought what a disadvantage the bear 
is placed in when the huntsman goes out 
to kill. He sees the bear first. He stalks 
under cover, places himself favorably 
with the wind at a safe distance, and fires 
a shot that strikes a one-ton blow. The 
bear is hit. He doesn’t know what has 
happened. He sees no one, he hears no one, 
nor can he smell any one. His instinct is 
to travel against the wind if possible. 
This is his only means of finding out what 
is causing all the trouble. He has a keen 
sense of smell. He isn’t always running 
away; he is trying to find the cause. 
Catch up with a wounded bear, if he is 
not too sick, and see what happens! 


HE next day the skins were all salted 

and packed. The following day was 
clear and cool, and at 5:00 A. M. we 
started down Karluk Lake towards the 
rapids. As we were leaving the lake two 
large bears were seen crossing a small 
divide. They appeared to be giving us our 
last farewell. In another instant we en- 
tered the rapids and passed swiftly down 
through the Karluk River, arriving at 
the portage four hours later. 

The boats were stored, and our equip- 
ment and trophies were carried across the 
portage to Larson Bay, where the launch 
was to pick us up. And then home again. 
It had been a great hunt, and we had 
brought out the trophies to prove it. 
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Field & Stream 
GIVE A DOG A BAD NAME 


(Continued from page 20) 


September, 


a meteoric flash in trials, when taken over 
by “Judge” Macdonell, a wealthy barris- 
ter of Vancouver, B. C., with a penchant 
for amateur handling. 

Without question Spot was a great bird 
dog, perhaps one of the greatest ever cast 
off in trials. Mac ran him for the first time 
in the Pacific Northwest Trials in 1908, 
where he came from behind with a rush 
and annexed second in the All Age. Im- 
mediately after the trials we slipped over 
to Whidby Island with the little pointer 
to test him out before the gun. The man- 
ner in which he handled pheasants on that 
occasion was almost supernatural and led 
me to advise Mac to run him down the 
line. That winter he was brought to Cal- 
ifornia, where he won the Champion Stake 
in splendid style after having booted his 
chances in the All Age. The following 
summer he was taken east by Macdonell 
to compete with the best dogs in America. 
The colorful careers of master and dog 
are among the high lights of field-trial 
history. 

If I were allowed to pick a shooting 
dog from among the great performers 
which have appeared in trials, Spot’s Rip 
Rap would stand high in the list. There 
was a genius among dogs, one of the kind 
that would thrill you to the bone on many 
occasions if you had an eye and feeling for 
that indefinable something known as class. 

Analysis of the qualities of eleven 
champions I have seen in the field leads 
me to state that not one lacked the essen- 
tials of a high-class shooting dog. Go 
down the list of national champions, and 
those who knew these dogs intimately and 
are thoroughly qualified to judge will un- 
hesitatingly state that Count Gladstone 
IV, Tony’s Gale, Joe Cumming, Sioux, 
Geneva, Mohawk II, Alambagh, Pioneer, 
Prince Whitestone, Manitoba Rap, Eu- 
gene M., Commissioner, Comanche Frank, 
La Besita, John Proctor, Mary Montrose, 
Joe Muncie, Becky Broomhill and a few 
others possessed everything a great gun 
dog should have. 


UT all the great ones were not win- 

ners of the National. Many superla- 
tive performers failed to secure that 
coveted title, or even that of champion in 
chicken or prairie trials. In the last con- 
nection, a number of splendid performers 
come to mind—Manitoba Shot, Alberta 
Joe, Senator P., Alford’s John, Manitoba 
Mike, Spot’s Rip Rap, Tony Mooring, 
Winnipeg, Babblebrook Joe, Prince Rod- 
ney, Candy Kid, Great Island Ringing 
Bells, Comanche Rap and Jingo standing 
out prominently as chicken dogs. 

Rarely does one fancier possess three 
champions in a lifetime. Yet in Mary 
Montrose, Great Island Ringing Bells and 
Comanche Rap, William Ziegler owned 
contemporary champions of the first wa- 
ter. Any one of the three would have made 
a wonderful shooting dog. It is true that 
Rap was accused of being a hard one to 
handle. Although he failed to score a win 
on the occasions he came under my judg- 
ment, I can still bring vividly back to mind 
his choke-bore nose, his intensity and the 
stirring manner in which he jumped into 
point after point. No matter if he broke 
some rules of the game after he located 
his birds. There was a real pointer—one 
that had all the earmarks of a superb gun 
dog! A few days of the right kind of han- 
dling would have toned that genius down 
to the point where he would have worked 
sweetly to the gun. At any rate, if I had 
my choice, I’d have picked that fellow out 
of several hundred—he had the stuff. 


1932 


Perhaps the inclusion of Prince Rod- 
ney’s name in a list of gun dogs will bring 
a laugh from some who saw this setter in 
competition. Prince possessed great ner- 
vous energy and was of the very type so 
often condemned by those who decry 
field-trial dogs and know little about their 
gunning potentialities. Yet. shortly after 
his retirement from trials Prince was 
used as a shooting dog and developed re- 


markable ability on quail, particularly on | 


singles, while as a ruffed-grouse dog he 
was absolutely in the first flight. Jake 
Bishop, the rotund handler and sage of 
Rutherford, who has handled many a great 
dog, told me that the old setter “was a 
scoundrel to snout out birds.” 

“Yes, sah,” commented Jake as we dis- 
cussed the subject of shooting dogs; “if I 
wanted to slaughter me a mess of birds 
and do it quick, that old Prince was the 


dog I’d take along. Nevah saw one could | 


beat him.” 

It would not be difficult to compile a list 
of one thousand field-trial competitors that 
made good as high-class gun dogs. And 
there are splendid potentialities in compe- 
tition today, even among that class which 
kick up their heels the highest and win the 
condemnation of critics. Of course, views 
differ. But if I were looking for something 
extra good in the way of a prospective 
shooting dog, I’d give those “harum-scar- 
um” field-trial dogs the once-over. 


SOUTHERN TROUT 
(Continued from page 23) 


Far different are the characteristics of 
the Daniel Boone State Game Refuge, so 
named because Daniel himself, in person, 
once roamed the neighborhood. It’s located 
among Blue Ridge peaks in still another 
section of the very disjointed Pisgah Na- 
tional Forest, not far from the western 
Carolina towns of Blowing Rock, Lin- 
ville and Lenoir. An automobile with the 
agility of a goat will come in very handy 
in getting there; you will need to be 
similarly nimble yourself when you start 
fishing. Streams in this refuge take some 
of the wildest leaps I ever saw. Try fish- 
ing Little Lost Cove Creek down to Big 
Lost Cove Creek, and you soon will find 
yourself hanging on by the teeth to the 
nearest rhododendron bush and wishing 
you had a parachute. But you will find 
trout there and scenic beauties galore, 
such as the grand sight of old Grand- 
father Mountain off to the north. 

Wayah Bald Refuge in the Nantahala 
Mountains in far western Carolina and 
Andrew Johnson Refuge, near Asheville, 
complete the list of state preserves. Both 
have been closed for some time. The 
streams of Wayah Bald should be particu- 
larly inviting the next time anglers are 
admitted. This refuge is best reached from 
the town of Franklin. 

A charge of a dollar a day is made for 
permits to fish the state refuges, as well 
as the Pisgah Federal Preserve. This 
charge also is more or less standard in 
privately controlled trout waters of the 
southern Appalachians—those waters 
where the counterfeit presentment artist 
can expect to get something besides ex- 
ercise for his time and trouble. 

Extension of the Federal forest holdings 
in North Carolina, and perhaps in Georgia 
and Virginia, will bring the creation of 
more game preserves in years to come. 
Many sections of the forests are crazy 
quilts of privately and publicly owned 
lands, the United States Forest Service 
not having completed its purchases. And 
unless a watershed is under the complete 
control of Government agencies, protect- 
ing its streams and keeping them well 
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stocked with fish is a hopeless task. The 
North Carolina Department of Conserva- 
tion is ready to create more state refuges 
when satisfactory areas are available. 
Meantime it is working out a plan of hav- 
ing at least one of the present refuges open 
to fishermen throughout the summer, by 
alternating the open and closed seasons. 

There are four state hatcheries in North 
Carolina and one Federal hatchery in Ten- 
nessee producing trout for the waters 
now being developed. Another Federal 
hatchery has been provided for by Con- 
gress and should be in operation within 
another year. This hatchery will be looked 
to for a big supply of fish for the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. On the 
estate of Howard C. Marmon, automobile 
manufacturer, near Pineola, North Caro- 
lina, is a private hatchery to which many 
streams owe their fish. 

Both rainbow and Eastern brook trout 
are being produced in these hatcheries and 
used for restocking. But it seems certain 
that the latter will not long survive in 
southern Appalachian waters, save in the 
case of streams protected from the rain- 
bow invasion. When they are present in 
the same stream, the rainbows quickly 
drive the brookies to the topmost limits 
of fish navigation. There, from insuffi- 
ciency of food or inbreeding or some other 
cause, they fail to thrive and gradually 
disappear. Brook trout grew to fine size 
back in the days when they had the south- 
ern Apps ichian creeks and rivers all to 
themselves; now a ten-incher is a rarity. 

Freedom of the lower Appalachian 
Mountains from mosquitoes, black flies 
and kindred pests is one of the pleasant 
features about trout fishing down south. 
On occasion, abnormal weather conditions 
will bring a few skeeters buzzing around 
or perhaps a swarm of gnats, but as a 
rule neither camper nor fisherman, in early 
season or late, will have any insect bothers. 
And if you like to fish as well as I do, you 
will agree with me “that’s sumpin!” 


IN THE LAND OF THE 
SLADANG 


(Continued from page 25) 


from the blind, coming to take me home 
from a lost hope. 

When I got my nerve back, I crawled 
out of the blind to look at the tiger. He 
lay doubled up, so that I could not judge 
his size, yet I could see that he was a full- 
grown male. It was only a short time 
after that I heard the rumble of the ox- 
cart and Louis’ voice through the trees. 

“Is he dead?” 

“Tiger ! He’ s dead!” 

“Big one? 

“Can't tell for sure. He looks pretty big 
to me.’ 

“He looks pretty big to me, too,” Louis 
said, when he came up with his headlight. 

However, we did not pause to examine 
him closely. We were afraid the larvae 
from the bait would damage his skin. The 
boys bound the two front feet, then the 
rear, and thrust a pole between them. All 
four Mois got under the pole and heaved. 

It was then that we had the first inkling 
of the real truth—that I had killed an 
enormous tiger. The four boys could not 
raise the sagging back off the ground! 
Incredulous at first, Louis and I got under 
the pole and heaved too. The six of us, 
taking short steps and grunting like buf- 
falo, were just able to carry the tiger to 
the cart. I don’t know what the others 
were carrying, but I alone was lifting well 
over a hundred pounds. 

With our combined strength we man- 
aged to work the brute into the buffalo 
cart, a little at a time. He filled that eight- 
foot body as though it were made for him, 
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and most of his tail hung out behind. 

Louis gave an odd little grunt. “He is 
a big tiger,” he told me. Then, after a 
long, dull stare, “I believe he’s the biggest 
tiger I ever saw.” 

We let it go at that, and started for 
camp. But all the way, ‘Louis and I kept 
glancing at our prize, and always he 
seemed to grow in size. By the time we 
reached camp we thought it worth while 
to send a message to Francis De Fosse, at 
the scout-camp five miles away. Four boys 
carried it, with a rifle to hold in their 
hands to give them comfort. They did not 
ask if the gun was loaded, nor did they 
care. They couldn’t shoot it if they had 
met a battalion of tigers. So great was its 
magic in their sight that all the beasts of 
the jungle would flee from their trail. 

Louis and I stayed up most of the night, 
looking and wondering at the tiger, and 
talking in excited tones. I asked him why 
he had not come at three o’clock to pre- 
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pare the blind for a night watch, as he 
had intended. Here is his answer, prac- 
tically in his own words: 

“I took a nap about noon. I dreamed 
you killed a record tiger. It was such a 
real dream that I knew it would come true. 
So I decided not to disturb you, but let 
you stay and kill the tiger.” 

You can take it or leave it. For my part, 
I took it. I remembered that Louis is half- 
Anamese—and East is East, and West is 
West. There are many strange things out 
yonder. 

In the morning Francis rode over, and 
I shall never forget the look on his face 
when he saw our prize. Like most French- 
men, he is a fluent and interesting talker, 
but now he only stood and stared. 

“That’s the biggest tiger I ever saw, 
alive or dead,” he told me at last. “You 
know what I believe?” 

“No.” 

“That is the Old Man.” 

I confess that the possibility had already 
occurred to me, but I had hesitated to 
mention it. Certainly the tracks we had 
seen on the trail the first day of my watch 
were not the Old Man’s, but it had be- 
come increasingly difficult for me to be- 
lieve that the big-footed brute I had killed 
had made those tracks at all. 

And this, in the end, was the magnificent 
fulfilment of the trip—the most amazing 
piece of luck that had ever come to me in 
eleven big-game hunts. De Fosse had 
guessed right. Possibly the tracks we had 
seen had been made by some wandering 
tiger. More likely, an ordinary-sized tiger 
had first discovered the bait and taken the 
first meal, only to be driven off by the 
Old Man. When we went back to the 
scene of the killing, we found the Old 
Man’s unmistakable track all over the 
place. 

This great tiger measured 10 feet 7 
inches from tip to tip, a figure for which 
both guides will vouch. As far as De Fosse 
knows and records indicate, he was the 
largest tiger ever killed in Indo-China. 
The official records of big game show only 
two bigger tigers of his species, both shot 
in India proper many years ago. 

Before I close this narrative, I wish 
to contrast briefly Africa and Indo-China 


from a big-game hunter’s standpoint. In 
Africa there are quantities of common 
game not to be found in Asia, but as far 
as big and dangerous game is concerned 
the two continents run neck and neck. 
Against the elephant, lion, cape buffalo, 
rhino and leopard in Africa, there are the 
elephant, tiger, water-buffalo, sladang, 
banteng and leopard in Indo- China. The 
hunting is absolutely different. Perhaps 
there are a few more insect pests in the 
wet season in Indo-China, but they need 
not be taken into any real hunter’s con- 
sideration. With ordinary precaution, the 
hunter can be as comfortable on one con- 
tinent as the other. 

A trip to Africa is worth a year of any 
sportsman’s life; but by the same token, if 
he fails to hunt in Indo-China, he is miss- 
ing one of the great sporting adventures 
of the earth. Moreover, he should not 
wait too long. Big-game hunting there 
will be more commercialized in the future, 
and some of the gloss rubbed off. 

But why, many readers may ask, go 
big-game hunting at all? Why subject 
one’s self to the discomfort and danger 
—why not let the brutes live in peace? I 
am afraid I cannot answer this question. 
I can only quote from The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol: 

“But man must kill the thing that he 
loves.” 

I have always loved animals. But love 
embraces the desire for possession, 
whether it be for a beautiful woman or a 
splendid tiger burning bright in the dark 
fastnesses of the jungle. 

THE Enp 


THE BUCKS THAT GET AWAY 
(Continued from page 29) 


travel quietly, yet before we had been on 
the tote road an hour we had seen nine 
deer. They were, however, all does and 
fawns. 

The territory we were traversing was 
flat for the most part, with a mixed stand 
of hardwoods and evergreens. It was not 
until we got well along on the tote road 
that the woods became more broken up 
with hills and valleys, thereby increasing 
our chance of taking a buck by surprise. 
For the still-hunter, flat country is always 
difficult to work, involving as it does long 
shots and also giving your quarry an op- 
portunity to see you and slip away before 
you have any notion that he is even in the 
vicinity. 

By ten o’clock we had covered about 
two and a half miles at a creeping pace, 
and we were both blue with cold. We sat 
down on a log for a brief rest and smoke, 
and then started back over the tote road, 
for we were beginning to feel that we had 
had about enough. It was now snowing 
hard, and an icy wind blew in our faces. 
Flo is a good sport and a patient hunter; 
but when I saw her teeth fairly chattering, 
I decided it was time we quickened our 
pace and walked along briskly for a while 
in order to warm up. Right here was 
where I made a mistake. 

As every one knows, your eyes are 
by far the most important factor in 
still-hunting. Naturally, when traveling 
through the woods at a rapid pace, you 
cannot use them to the best advantage. 
We had just crossed a shallow ravine and 
were following the road where it skirted 
the slope of a long ridge when, glancing 
off to the left toward low ground, my 
gaze met that of a gray-faced old buck, 
watching me intently. Flo was some fifty 
feet ahead of me, and she had passed him 
without happening to look that way. 

I was so surprised that I did the wrong 
thing. Instead of remaining motionless in 
my tracks, I took several steps forward 
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and hissed, “Come back! A big buck on 
your left!” 

” Flo heard me, and crept back down the 
road. But alas, the golden moment had 
passed! The buck knew I had seen him, 
and the motion increased his sense of 
danger. Before she had covered half the 
distance between us, I saw the wily rascal 
swing his head. Then he gathered him- 
self and made one jump through a thicket 
of little spruce and was out of sight. 

We followed his tracks for a short dis- 
tance, in the hope of glimpsing him again. 
But those telltale hoof prints in the snow 
showed us that he was touching the high 
spots, and the cover was so dense that we 
had no chance to get a clear view ahead. 
Finally we gave it up, realizing that we 
were simply wasting our time. 

Had this buck been less versed in the 
art of self-preservation, there is small 
doubt but that he would have given Flo 
a shot. On the other hand, the truth of 
the matter was that we were walking far 
too fast to hunt properly. Otherwise Flo 
would have seen him in the first place. 

And so it goes in the game of still- 
hunting as in everything else. We can't al- 
ways do the right thing. When we meet 
up with a buck of this type, we are deal- 
ing with a very individualized creature 
which is often more than a match for our 
carefully laid plans of action. He fre- 
quently appears when we least expect him 
to appear, and makes himself scarce with 
equal rapidity. 

Thus it is that many of these old-timers 
succeed in living to a ripe old age. I am 
glad they do. Occasionally, when one falls 
to our rifle, we experience the satisfaction 
and glow of real achievement. Moderate- 
sized trophies are the rule, but it is the 
big fellows that keep us keyed up with en- 
thusiasm. They know their stuff, and the 
longer we roam the woods the deeper 
grow our admiration and respect for this 
particular brand of whitetail. They are 
wise, they are keen, they are cunning. 
More power to them! 


WINTER MOOSE TRAILS 
(Continued from page 40) 


island, with far less snow than the aver- 
age fall. In a severe winter, when the 
animals could not wander about and were 
driven into limited yarding areas, the sit- 
uation might be much more acute. 

The moose we saw appeared to be in 
good condition. At least none wag re- 
duced to the “rack-of-bones” state by 
hunger, and the carcass of a big bull 
that we found, shot by poachers weeks 
before we reached the island, carried 
plenty of fat and was not the carcass of 
a hungry animal. 

The fact that during our stay we found 
moose generally scattered over the island, 
wandering everywhere, gave us a much 
better chance to gain an idea of their 
numbers. And in no section did we find 
them plentiful enough to be seen in a 
band from the air. 

Hastings and I tried during the eleven 
days we stayed on the island to guess 
the number of animals per square mile, 
based on the tracks and beds we found 
and on the number of animals actually 
seen in a given area. Possibly we were 
too conservative in our figures, but we 
finally concluded that, including the area 
of the island lakes, the numerous bays, 
harbors and barren ridges, the moose 
population of Isle Royale will not average 
more than two or three animals to the 
square mile. That would mean between 
four hundred and six hundred animals 
in the island herd. 

Perhaps these figures will be of inter- 
est in view of the fact that this moose 


herd will come under Federal control 


with the establishment of Isle Royale as | 
a national park, when the National Park | 


Service will inherit the task of protect- 
ing and watching over the animals. But 
it must be remembered that our figures 
are only a guess, and any one else’s guess 
is just as good, provided he has visited 
Isle Royale in winter and looked the situa- 
tion over. 

We came away at the end of eleven 
days with one moose picture which was 


nothing to boast of. But somehow we | 


were not much disappointed at that. It 
had been a great hunt, both from the air 
and on snow-shoes, and like many a moose 
hunt—or any hunt, for that matter—we 
could not begin to measure the success 
and thrills by what we brought home. 


BOGLAND STRATEGY 
(Continued from page 27) 


ginner. Perhaps experts and old hands 
at the game could obtain satisfactory re- 
sults with a smaller bore, but though I 
own such guns I never use them for 
serious business. They have their sphere, 


and I am content to let them remain there. 


In an article of this length I can only 
touch briefly upon a few points. I have 
not mentioned where snipe are generally 


found, since almost any bit of land, moist | 


and rich, will attract its quota of the birds. 
I have not mentioned the very unorthodox 
places in which snipe are often encoun- 


tered—woods, cornfields and the like. But | 


if I have given some one just the faintest 
glimmering of an idea of the charm that 


awaits in the taking of Jack Snipe, or if | 


some hint I have dropped will on occasion 
mean an extra bird in the bag for a good 
sportsman, then my effort will not have 
been in vain. 

The harvest-moon will soon shine upon 
the marshlands, but the days of snipe 
shooting are still in the distance. How- 
ever, I am already tinkering with my im- 
pedimenta. I take the 12-gauge out and 
break a few clays to limber it up after a 
summer of idleness. For soon will come 
the mad moon of November, and upon the 
wings of the blast that hurls itself out 
of the north will ride Jack Snipe and 
his hosts. To his favored spots he will 
repair and there find me, canvas-clad and 
rubber-shod, keenly awaiting his coming. 


THE STORY OF JOE PETE 
(Continued from page 21) 


person. Every one was his friend and 
played with him, and in all of his tussles 
with the men he never forgot that he had 
sharp teeth and claws. Near the camp 
there were several adobe huts inhabited 
by large Mexican families. The children 
were always in camp looking for things 


* thrown away. When Joe would see one 


coming, he would hide, lower his head 
and slowly twitch his tail. He acted in 
this manner toward all of them, but 
never ance jumped or harmed any one. 
However, the men watched him very 
closely on these occasions, as they were 
afraid he might forget himself. He was 
very gentle and would follow on a leash 
like a dog. When in company with people, 
he always seemed contented. 

After he had been on the river with the 
troop for nearly a year and a half, his 
owners decided to sell him. He had de- 
veloped an unlimited appetite for goats 
of their neighbor’s flocks, and kept them 
in great anxiety by his actions on the ap- 
proach of children. Joe was taken to 
Marathon, Texas, and sold to Sergeant 
Reed of the Motor Transport Corps for 
one hundred dollars. His new owner im- 
mediately took him to California. 
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FRANK A. HOPPE, I 
2310 N. 8th Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A Tapatco Miller Life- 
Save Hunters Vest will 
keep you afloat in case 
of accident in spite of heavy clothing, boots 
and shell-filled pockets. Also cold and wind 
proof. Comfortable and good fitting. Heavy 
olive drab jean padded evenly with Private 
Estate Japara Kapok, five times as buoyant 
as cork. Made for left or right shooters. 
Rust-proof buttons. 

$6.25 each in chest sizes 30 to 46 inches. 
$7.50, 48 to 54 inches. Two large side and 
cigarette pockets, 75 cents extra. 


Order direct if dealer can’t supply. State 
for left or right. Money back if not satisfied. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 

Dept. D Greenfield, Ohio 

Maker of the famous Life-Save line of Vests, Stay-A- 
Float Belts, Sleeping Bags, Mattresses, Cushions, etc. 





Don’t put up with a makeshift trailer. Get a genuine 
Covered Wagon, now at a new low price. Full size, 9’ x 6’ 


with Pullman type beds, wardrobe closet, pantry closet, 

folding table, locker cupboards, kitchen work bench, 5 gal- 

lon water tank, wire wheels, pneumatic tires, screens, cur- 

tains and safe, patented s spring draw - box. Built for years of 

service. Does away with bother of tents and canvas extensions, 
WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG 


Ga a information ahout this comfortable home 
heels! Ideal for tours, heating and fishing 


trina, Or use as summer cottage. Easily handled by 
any ear. Write today. FRE 
The Covered Wagon Co. // FOLD; 3 
14628 E. Jefferson ER 


Detroit, Mich. 








Best woods for 
the Finest 
Bows and Ar- 


rows are plen- 

tiful in the Missouri Ozarks. Here, in America’s 
largest plant, exceptional ‘‘old time’’ master wood- 
crafters produce the most scientifically accurate arch- 
ery equipment . . . you get the best at low cost. Send 
4c today for instructive new catalog “‘A-1°’. Dealers— 
write for most attractive discounts and new sales plan. 


OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT CO. Clinton, Mo. 


sivney TROPHIES: 


Taxidlersaist 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted. Fur rugs, tanning, ladies’ 
furs. Splendid game heads, fur rugs, 
etc., for sale. Supplies for Taxidermists (eyes, 
Se aips. tools,etc.). Bucktails and feathers for fly tying. 
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On several occasions men from Joe 
Pete’s old troop saw in San Francisco 
papers pictures of him being led by a 
leash on Market Street. Here the story 
ends. Nothing has ever been heard or 
seen of him since the last picture. He may 
still be living or may have passed beyond, 
where all good lions go. If Joe is dead, 
may many goats pass close to his hiding 
place in lion heaven. 

Should any one reading this be able to 
carry on the story, Sergt. Richard Wiil- 
zewski, Troop B, 8th Cavalry, a former 
owner of Joe Pete, would like to hear it. 


TONS OF TROUT 
(Continued from page 37) 


While I watched, Dad didn’t catch any 
fish, for conditions were hardly right for 
dry-fly fishing. When a fish comes up 
and takes a fly, he has at least got to be 
sure that some one is not peeking at him 
almost over that fly. A certain sense of 
quietness and tranquillity is necessary ; but 
if that fly-fisherman persevered, he could 
catch a few trout even amid the rabble. 
I did it, and so did the youngest son, but 
every trout we caught had been in the 
stream for some time and had not recently 
been dumped from a hatchery can. Those 
freshly planted fish are looking for meat, 
and not flies. They must eat flies, how- 
ever, in order to survive for any length 
of time, and it is these survivors which 
furnish the sport for the man who pre- 
fers to take his trout with light tackle 
and a fly. 

Some anglers might be inclined to 
ridicule this type of fishing. Frankly, I 
wouldn't care for it, but I’m sure that 
those fellows are just as much entitled to 
their fun as I am to mine. Every one was 
happy, every one was having a good 
time, and every one was catching trout. 
And there are 202,000 men in the little 
state who pay a license fee of $3.15 per 
year for that purpose, to say nothing of the 
non-residents who give up $5.50 a year to 
fish Jersey streams and the landowners 
who are not required to take out a license 
to fish on their own farms. 

As I tramped along the streams I 
talked with everybody I met, and I looked 
at their fish. The night before I had seen 
the fish truck at work. Along the stretch 
of stream where I fished I had seen the 
hatchery men release at least a hundred 
14- to 15-inch browns together with sev- 
eral hundred smaller trout. Not a single 
one of these big fish did I see in the 
creels of the bait fishermen. 

“They’re too wise,” said Mr. Hayford 
when I questioned him. “After a rain, 
when the water is roily, a worm fisher- 
man who knows his stuff can take those 
big brownies, but they’re too smart for 
most of ’em.” 

As I was wading up a rather deep pool 
with a fast run at the head I saw a trout 
dimple the water. I laid a fly directly 
above where the dimple had appeared, and 
he sucked it in. When he felt the steel, 
he came clear out of water, as nice a fight- 
ing fish as I ever expect to see. He was 
a scant 15 inches, and the bright red spots 
showed that he was one of the super- 
wise ones and had been away from the 
hatchery for a long time—a trout worthy 
of any angler’s skill. 

A kindred spirit squatting along the 
bank congratulated me. We talked of trout 
and other things. “Come over here on a 
week-day,” he told me. “Don’t ever fish 
these streams on Saturday or Sunday. 
I’m out today because it’s such a nice day,” 
he added. “Tuesdays and Wednesdays and 
Thursdays should be set aside for the fiy- 
fisherman, for those are the days when he 
gets his sport in Jersey. Friday, Saturday, 


Sunday and Monday a fly-fisherman ought 
to stay away and let the one-gallus man 
collect his meat.” 

Around the next bend there was a young 
fellow about to graduate from the worm 
class into the ranks of the fly-fishermen, 
He stood hip-deep in the water, and when 
he cast he put his whole soul into it. 
Leaning forward, he would lay his entire 
rod and his arm to the elbow on the water. 
The splash should have put every trout 
within a hundred yards of there under a 
rock for at least five hours. The young 
man admitted that he wasn’t having a 
great deal of luck. I tried to show him how 
to make his rod shoot the fly, but the 
rod wasn’t willing. It was one of those 
limber affairs that you could tie a knot 
in. But he'll learn, and one of these days 
he’ll probably fish Jersey waters on Tues- 
days, Wednesdays and Thursdays. 

The best thing I saw all day was a 
hatchet-faced lad about sixteen with a 
short rod from which was suspended a 
wad of nightwalkers as big as your fist. 
He carried this in his left hand. In his 
right he had a stick. As he slowly waded 
along he poked under rocks with the stick. 
When a trout darted out, he slapped the 
nightwalkers down in front of it. This 
boy also admitted that he was not hav- 
ing much luck. I recalled my futile attempt 
to show the man with an impossible rod 
and a worse line how to cast a fly, and 
I decided not to try to show this fellow 
a thing. 

Charlie Hayford has furnished trout 
fishing for the multitude. In the back 
yard of the greatest city in the world 
he has filled the streams so full of trout 
that any one who will sit still and dabble 
a worm can eat fish. In that he should be 
satisfied, but he’s not. For years he has 
realized that something had to be done 
to change conditions whereby automobile 
loads of fishermen trail a truck and snake 
out the planted trout before they have a 
chance to become accustomed to the 
stream. 

Mr. Hayford has had his trouble with 
critics who demanded that he plant no 
fish during the open season. Any angler 
who has seen one of these trucks dump 





‘THEY do say that the ring- 
neck ‘is at his best in the 
North-Central States. Read 
“THOSE CORN-FED PHEA- 
SANTS,” by Spencer Mosher, 
in the October issue and learn 
how they play the game in Iowa. 











its load does not have to know much 
about stream culture to realize that there 
are few streams in this world which would 
carry the burden. In other words, these 
fish are put into the streams to be caught, 
and if they weren't caught they would 
starve to death. No matter how much 
work were done on the streams, I doubt 
if they could possibly be made to furnish 
enough natural food to support the hordes 
of planted fish. 

The streams of New Jersey are all 
very much alike—deep in the center and 
shallow along the shore. There is little 
or no cover along the banks. Such streams 
could not be made to carry the load now 
placed upon them if a big share of the 
planted fish were not caught out promptly. 

At last, however, Mr. Hayford believes 
the problem has been solved, and the plan 
as he described it to me sounds reasonable. 
At least the boys will quit following the 
truck, and they won't all gather around 
one big pool in such numbers that the 
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danger from flying hooks is little less than 
was the menace to life in the Pennsyl- 
yania deer forest when that state permitted 
the killing of does and fawns. 

Harry E. Cudney, in charge of distribu- 
tion, is Mr. Hayford’s right bower. For 
many years they have worked side by side 
in filling Jersey streams with trout. To- 
gether they worked out the new plan 
for planting fish. A boat-shaped box has 
been built which is approximately 12 
inches deep, 4 feet long and 3 feet wide 
at the stern, narrowing to a point at the 
bow. This box is made from thin lumber 
and reinforced. Holes are bored through 
it to let the water in and out, in order 
that the fish may constantly receive a 
supply of fresh water. Mr. Hayford says 
that such boxes will hold from 200 to 400 
mature trout, according to size. 

A truck will drive up to the stream, 
and one of these boxes will be thrown 





IRD-DOG enthusiasts have 

enjoyed the stories of F. L. 
Jenkins. This author has written 
about “THE OLD LADY,” a 
real meat dog, and the story will 
appear in the October issue. 











into the water. As soon as it fills, trout 
will be dumped into it. Then a man will 
start downstream, and with dip net he 
will put a trout under every big rock 
and projecting log that he passes. The 
truck will proceed upstream, dumping fish 
floats as it goes and planting some trout 
directly from truck to stream. On its re- 
turn trip the truck will pick up the men 
with their empty boxes. It all sounds 
reasonable. In this way the entire stream 
will be stocked and the fishermen will not 
concentrate as they do at present. y 

Perhaps a dozen men may jump to their 
feet and claim credit for originating the 
system of planting trout which has been 
adopted by New Jersey. I know for a fact 
that one of -Jersey’s commissioners first 
suggested the floating fish box to the 
Board of Fish and Game Commissioners. 
I know also that this method of planting 
trout has been used elsewhere. At least 
ten or twelve years ago I saw Harry 
Ackley planting fish in the Mohawk River 
near Rome, New York, by a similar meth- 
od. Where the idea came from.is not so 
important as the fact that Messrs. Hay- 
ford and Cudney have adopted it and that 
it means still better trout fishing for still 
more anglers in New Jersey. 

One woman, a rather voluminous wo- 
man, I might say, was very indignant 
Sunday morning because some one had 
beaten her to the rock on which she 
usually sat and caught her limit of trout. 
After the new plan is working, she may 
still be able to catch a trout or two from 
her rock, but she will have to get out 
and work up and down the stream in true 
trout-fisherman style if she wishes to 
take her limit. 


SPANIEL-SPRUNG GROUSE 
(Continued from page 33) 


carrying a light rifle and devoted my at- 
tention largely to squirrel shooting, hav- 
ing some wonderful sport with the gray 
gymnasts. 

The grouse have made such a satisfac- 
tory come-back that we are to have an- 
other open season, but I am inclined to 
believe that such training as my dog has 
had in working one kind of game at a 
time will stand her in good stead. I have 
arrived at the point where I no longer 
care to shoot gray squirrels with a shot- 


gun, a light rifle being the only sports- 
manlike weapon; so when I resume the 
grouse hunting again, armed of course 
with the shotgun, I shall not wish to have 
my dog spend any unnecessary time hunt- 
ing for squirrels that I would not care 
to shoot at even if she did spring them. 
Of course, such rabbits as may be sprung 
will be legitimate game and sporting 
targets for either the 20-gauge grouse 
gun or the .22 squirrel rifle; but even so, 
I think I shall be just as well satisfied if 
Tess ignores rabbits altogether while we 
are grouse hunting. The grouse is suf- 
ficiently difficult to demand all of one’s 
attention. Since our grouse and squirrel 
season is the month of October only, it 
seems better to have the dog concentrate 
on either one or the other, depending upon 
the firearm that is employef. Rabbits may 
be hunted at any time during the late fall 
and winter months. 

My dog’s preference for the grouse over 
all other kinds of game is most noticeable 
in her retrieving. While she will obedient- 
ly and promptly bring in any game that 
falls before the gun, she handles the 
furred creatures more as a matter of duty, 
but seems to take great pleasure in bring- 
ing in the birds. When picking up an 
animal, she takes its hide daintily between 
her front teeth, her lips drawn back, as 
though she didn’t like the feel of the fur; 
but she takes the grouse well back in her 
mouth and holds them gently and tenderly 
until requested to deliver. 

While no great amount of physical 
strength is necessary to retrieve a grouse, 
the springer spaniel has all that is requir- 
ed to bring any game that is likely to 
fall in front of him. A big snowshoe rab- 
bit, or varying hare, makes just a fair 
mouthful. I verily believe that one of these 
dogs would walk away with a weight 
equal to its own hanging from its mouth. 
I have known my dog Tess, after nursing 
a litter of puppies for a few days and thus 
acquiring an appetite for more meat than 
I dealt her in what seemed generous ra- 
tions, to go out, kill and bring in a big, 
full-grown woodchuck, all by herself. I 
have often wondered how she managed to 
catch and kill the animal, to say nothing 
of carrying it for a half mile across the 
fields in order that she might eat it at 
her leisure and possibly give the young 
pups a few lessons in handling wild meat. 


S an all-round hunter the springer is 

expected to cover all the ground thor- 
oughly and systematically. However, a 
good spaniel has a bump of game sense 
that is particularly well developed ; conse- 
quently he knows where to find his game 
and the type of cover that is likely to 
prove unproductive and may thus be 
passed over hurriedly. This same quality, 
carried a point further, enables the dog 
to differentiate between grouse cover, 
rabbit cover and the open groves where 
squirrels are wont to work in the nut 
trees. While Tess lacks the ability to an- 
ticipate my desires in the matter of game 
or to tell which variety I wish to hunt 
from a single word of command, she does 
seem to know, after an hour or so of 
hunting, which variéty I am the more 
interested in and will thereafter devote 
the greater part of her energies to the 
search for this particular variety. 

I trained Tess myself. While she may 
lack the polish of the professionally 
trained dog, I tried to teach her in ac- 
cordance with the methods employed by 
international authorities, thus securing a 
dog that would work as spaniels, are ex- 
pected to work. About the first thing that 
I insisted upon was that she drop at com- 
mand, at the flush of game or at shot. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Jonas sre world-famous for life-like appearance. 
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12, 16 and 20 ga. Shotguns 


Perfect patterns thrown on every shot 
and at every kind of shooting—ducks, 
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the country over testify to their re- 
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a Compensator this fall. Leaves no 
cripples. Bags your share of game. 

Supplied for 12, 16 and 20 ga. shotguns 
(single barrel) single shot, repeating, auto- 


loading. Attached at our factory. Quick 
service, 
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Gompensators 
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70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


| Tes departmegt consists of short articles and notes describing interesting and unusual side- 
lights on animals, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given major 
consideration. All of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. Tell us about the strange 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. Good natural history photographs are also desired. 


Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


MORE ABOUT THE WEIGHT OF 
GAME BIRDS 


N our issue of last January, in this 
Department, we published an article 
on the average weights of some of the 
| more popular species of both upland game 
birds and waterfowl. Apparently this ar- 
ticle stirred up a considerable amount of 
interest, since we received dozens of let- 
ters as a result of it. Many of these letters 
contained highly unusual and valuable in- 
formation and for that reason I think 
it would be distinctly worth-while to quote 
| from a few of them, at least. 
| Mr. Hunter Lynde of Jacksonville, 
Florida, writes: “The first ruffed grouse 
I ever killed was the largest of its kind 
| that I’ve ever seen. It tipped the scales 
at exactly 234 pounds.” An average male 
| 


grouse will weigh from 22 to 28 ounces. 
From Mr. L. W. Bennet of Buffalo, 
| New York, comes this: “I shot a ruffed 
| grouse at North Collins, New York, in 
1899 that weighed 2% Ibs. with its feath- 
| ers, head and feet off and drawn ready 
| for the oven. Because of its unusual size, 
care was taken to have it carefully 
| weighed on an accurate scale. The bird 
| must have weighed nearly 3 pounds when 
| killed.” 
| In another letter received from Mr. 
| Bennet and in which he refers to this 
same grouse he says that the year in 
which he killed this bird should have been 
1889 instead of 1899. He states further: 
“In the 42 seasons since then, while I 
have killed many more, none of them 
approached in size the one mentioned.” 
A letter received from Mr. Meredith 
R. Marshall of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
contains some extremely worth-while 
data. He says: “Have weighed a thousand 
| or more bob-white quail (in Penna., Fla., 
Ga., Ohio, Mich., Va., Tenn. and N. C.) 
and never have found any appreciable 
| difference between cocks and hens of same 
covey and never found any 8-ounce birds. 
| On two occasions I found 6'%-ounce 
| Birds, ... 


ORTHERN quail are larger than 
southern and my experience has 
| been that they decrease in weight grad- 
| ually as you go south and I never killed a 
5-ounce quail in Florida—4% ounces only. 
| “Have weighed a thousand or more 
| grouse (in Penna., Ohio, Mich., Va., and 
W. Va.,) during the last 49 years and 
have observed 4,000 or more with refer- 
ence to size, ruff and color and the larg- 
est grouse (empty craw) was 29% 
ounces and was not shot by me.... 
“This fall (1931) in Jefferson County, 
Penna., all the young grouse weighed 12 
to 16 ounces, though we had a good sea- 











son and the old grouse weighed from 23 
to 25 ounces. 

“Some seasons my larger birds are 
hens and other seasons cocks.” 

Mr. Guy A. Greenwell of Joplin, Mis- 
souri, writes as follows: “. . . I would 
like to report a gadwall drake that 
weighed only 1 Ib. 4 ozs., a drake shovel- 
ler that weighed 1 lb. 2 ozs. and four 
drake mallards that weighed from 2 lbs. 
1 oz. to 2 lbs. 4 ozs. These were all 
somewhat lighter than yours. They were 
weighed after being shot and all were 
healthy, robust birds. They were killed 
November 17, 1931 in southwest Missouri 
on a prairie pond. . 

From Mr. Richard Black of Los An- 
geles, California, comes the following in- 
formation: “In your January number of 
the Natural History Department I read 
with interest the article on weights of 
wildfowl. Canada geese were given as 
from 8 to 12% lbs. I have been shooting 
geese for forty years and only once have 
I seen a goose weighing over ten pounds. 
It was a very old gander and mighty 
tough, with half of upper bill missing, but 





. Photo H. C. Miner 
A cougar is treed during a hunt in the 
Salmon River country of Idaho 


he was fat and heavy, feeling like lead. 

“I have heard of a few large geese but 
always weighed all my fowl to be sure 
and found a lot of guessing was being 
done. I did shoot one goose that weighed 
14%4 pounds after four days and he was 
not tough either. But his breast was white 
as snow instead of grey as is usual with 
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Canada geese. A woman living on the 
Bay all her life and whose father was a 
gunner for fifty years told me these geese 
were in and she called them ‘the big Nor- 
way geese’ and claimed to be able to dis- 
tinguish them in flight and perhaps by 
their honking from the usual run of 
Canadas. I never heard the name applied 
to them before.” 

Incidentally, all of Mr. Black’s shoot- 





ing was done on the Atlantic Seaboard. 





Photo Carl Grossheim 
An absolutely pure-white albino chip- 
munk from W est Chester, Ohio 


Finally, we have a letter from Mr. 
Nelson Vaundell of North Grafton, Mas- 
sachusetts. He says in part: “I killed the 
largest woodcock I ever saw or heard 
of about twenty years ago while out fox 
hunting. I flushed this bird, so I put 
No. 10 shot in my right barrel and when 
I flushed him again I killed him. I gave 
him to a gentleman now departed and he 
weighed it in front of me and he weighed 
exactly 16 ounces. A friend of mine, a 
Captain Harrington, told me he killed 
one 14 ounces, when I told him about 
mine. He told me it was the largest one 
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he ever heard of. He was a man over 75 
years old at that time—a wonderful shot 
and had lived at the time when birds were 
very plentiful and had killed an enormous 
lot of game birds.” 

The two large woodcock to which Mr. 
Vaundell refers are in all probability 
specimens of the European species which 
averages approximately twice the size 
of the American bird. Very occasionally, a 
few hardy European birds will migrate 
to this country. Such incidents are, how- 
ever, very rare. 

If any of our friends have further in- 
teresting information regarding both nor- 
mal and exceptional weights of upland 
game birds and waterfowl, we would be 
very happy indeed to hear about it. 


BIG WHITETAILS 


OW big does the white-tailed or Vir- 

ginia deer grow? That is a question 
which is frequently asked and one con- 
cerning which there seems to be a con- 
siderable amount of disagreement. 

Most of the reports one hears about 
300- or 350-pound bucks are in the same 
class with those concerning 35-foot snakes. 
Such creatures usually exist only in the 
imagination. 

However, there seem to be several fair- 
ly well-authenticated instances of white- 
tailed bucks which weighed practically 
300 pounds when dressed—and a few 
which apparently weighed well over that. 
This means then that there are, or at 
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least were, a few monster bucks which, 
on the hoof, would tip the scales at 400 
pounds or over. 

For instance, there was a _ whitetail 
killed by one John T. Denny of New York 
in the Adirondack Mountains of that state 
in 1877. This animal is said to have 
weighed 286 pounds when dressed. This 
means it had a live weight of about 365 
pounds. 

The late John W. Titcomb recorded one 
which weighed 370 pounds after it was 
killed. 

In the Report of the Supt. of Forests, 
N. Y., for 1896, is mentioned a deer which 
was shot ‘by Warren S. Potter, in that 
same year, in Warren County, New York. 
This animal is said to have weighed 318 
pounds, dressed, which would be slightly 
over 400 pounds on the hoof. 

Another weighing 29914 pounds, dressed, 
is mentioned in the same Report. 

One which tops all of these records, 
however, is a deer vouched for by Wil- 
liam B. Mershon, famous Michigan 
sportsman. This deer weighed 354 pounds 
after being dressed. Its live weight, there- 
fore, could not have been far from 450 
pounds. The deer was killed by Albert 
Tippett, near Trout Lake, Michigan. 

Can some of our readers equal or per- 
haps beat any of these records? If so, 
we certainly would like to hear from 
them. 


GOOD NEWS 


HOSE interested in herpetology—the 

study of reptiles—know Dr. Raymond 
L. Ditmar’s classic work, The Reptile 
Book. No student of this branch of the 
animal kingdom could live long without 
having this book on his shelves. Unfor- 
tunately, it has been out of print for al- 
most five years and the occasional copies 
which bobbed up now and then in the 
second-hand book shops brought as much 
as 25 or even 35 dollars. 

I am more than happy to say that some 
good samaritans, apparently, have finally 
prevailed upon the publishers, Doubleday 
Doran & Co., to bring this volume out 
again. They have therefore made a reprint 
of the original book from the old plates— 
including eight color plates and more than 
400 excellent photographs. Copies are 
available at five dollars. 

The book is entirely too well known to 
require any comment, and though there 
have been a numbeg of changes in the 
scientific terminology since the type was 
last set, it is still unquestionably the finest 
thing of its kind that has ever been done. 
It covers in great detail all of the North 
American turtles and tortoises, croco- 
dilians, lizards and snakes. 

May we order your copy? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
BEAVER FABLES 


Naturat History Eprtor: 

Is it true that wood cut by a beaver for his 
winter food supply will sink but that another 
and similar stick cut with an axe will float? If 
it is true, what is the reason therefor? 

I have also heard that the beaver sucks the 
air out of the wood, but do not believe this. 

ARNOLD SEAGRAVE. 


Ans.—There is absolutely no truth in the 
statement that the wood cut by a beaver will sink 
instead of float. In order to keep a piece of 
wood under water in a certain position, the ani- 
mals cover it near the thick end with either mud, 
stones or clay. 

As to their being able to suck air out of the 
wood, that is out of the question, I have fre- 
quently heard this statement made but no rep- 
utable naturalist has ever seen it being done. 

here are lots of “fables” about the beaver 
and in many cases it is difficult to say how they 
originated. 
Naturat History Eprrtor. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY DEPT.) 
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1932 NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
COMPETITION 
FOR BIG-GAME 
HUNTERS 


e 
$1,000 in CASH AWARDS 
Besides FREE MOUNTING 
by JAMES L. CLARK, of all 
winning trophies 


No entry fee. Nine classes, with first, second, third 
and fourth awards in several, 





Alaskan Moose Canadian Moose 
Caribou Mountain Sheep 
White-tail Deer Mule Deer 
Elk Mountain Goat 
Bear 


The jury appointed to judge all entries in the 1932 
Championship comprises three noted sportsmen and 
naturalists: 
MR. ELTINGE F. WARNER 
Publisher of Field & Stream 
MR. M. S. GARRETSON 
Curator, National Museum of Heads 
and Horns, New York Zoological Park 
MR. JAMES L. CLARK 
Vice-Director, American Museum 
of Natural History, New York 
Last year’s contest attracted international interest. 
Enter your own trophies in this one. They remain 
yours. In case of any ties, duplicate cash prizes and 
free mounting will be awarded to all in the ties. 
Requests for details may be 
made direct to the Studios. 


The James L. Clark Studios, Inc. 
705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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top rubbers and we will at- 
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guarantee as new shoes. 
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selective single trigger as rugged as 
the 2 trigger Ithaca. Fitted to any 
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“Ithaca lock speed will im- 
prove your shooting.” 
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pad for only $2.25is s$ 
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$40.55 to $900.00 
excise tax included. 





PICKEREL POINTERS 
By Seth Briggs 


NE thing I have never been able 
to understand is why practically 
everyone who brings up the sub- 
ject of pickerel fishing must first 

apologize for doing so. I have seen and 
read dozens of articles on this subject and 
in almost every case the author seems to 
feel it necessary to explain that the pick- 
erel isn’t such a bad fish after all and that 
it isn’t fair to call him a snake, as many 
people do. 

All of this seems rather silly to me. 
True, the pickerel is no match for a trout, 
salmon or bass when it comes to gameness, 
but neither can one compare the song of a 
thrush with a Beethoven 
symphony from a mu- 
sical standpoint. But is 
it at all necessary to 
make such comparisons ? 
There are lots of folks 
—and I’m one of them— 
who would ten times 
rather listen to the 
liquid melody of a her- 
mit’ thrush coming from 
a forest-clad mountain- 
side at sunset, than to 
the finest rendition of 
the Ninth Symphony as 
played by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in 
Carnegie Hall. And 
that’s all there is to it— 
as far as am con- 
cerned. 

So let us stop all this 
foolish chatter about 
whether a pickerel is a 
game fish and whether 
anyone who angles for 
it has a right to call 
himself a_ fisherman. 
There are lots of en- 
tirely sincere and “nor- 
mal” beings—and here, too, I’m going to 
take the privilege of listing myself among 
them—who enjoy pickerel fishing. That’s 
that, so why argue? It is for the benefit 
of such fishermen that this article is be- 
ing written. Those who feel contrariwise 
may thumb these pages until they find 
something that they like better. In- 
cidentally, I’m convinced that those who 
entertain a different view on the subject 
either haven't done much pickerel fishing 
or they are in the habit of using tackle 
that is more suitable for dredging than for 
fishing. This, as a matter of fact, is usually 
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where the rub comes in—but more about 
that later. 
It might be well to explain at the start, 


however, that there are pickerel and 
pickerel. Three principal species are 
known. The most important, from a 


sporting standpoint, is the chain pickerel 
(Esox niger), also known as the eastern 


pickerel, jack and federation pickerel. Its 
scientific name was formerly Esox reticu- 
latus. An excellent representation of this 





Fishing at Gray’s Harbor, near Hoquiam, Washington. This sort of fishing 
requires physical stamina and husky tackle 


species was shown on our July cover. The 
other two species are Esox vermiculatus, 
best known as the western pickerel; and 
Esox americanus, though usually called 
the banded pickerel, is also known as the 
brook or grass pickerel. 

The chain pickerel is the only one 
which grows to any considerable size and, 
therefore, is extensively angled for. Occa- 
sionally this fish reaches a weight of from 
four to six pounds and very rarely, in- 
deed, of from eight to nine pounds. The 
average “big pickerel” weighs from one to 
three pounds—seldom any more than that. 
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The normal range of Esox niger is east 
of the Allegheny Mountains, from Maine 
to Florida, though it has been introduced 
as far north as New Brunswick, Canada. 
Its favorite hang-outs are in the shallower 


portions of lakes and ponds, especially 
where there is an abundance of weeds, 
rushes, pond lilies and other aquatic vege- 
tation. 

Esox vermiculatus and Esox ameri- 
canus seldom grow more than twelve 
inches in length and, in accordance with 
the laws of many states, are, when caught, 
returned to the water by conscientious 
fishermen. The former’s habitat is the 
Mississippi Valley region. It is found in 
the tributaries of both Lake Erie and 
Lake Michigan and as far south as Arkan- 
sas and Mississippi. So far as I know, it 
has never been found 
east of the Allegheny 
Mountains. Esox ameri- 


canus, on the other 
hand, like its larger 
cousin, niger, is found 


only east of the Alle- 
ghenies, from Vermont 
to Alabama. It is some- 
times thought to be the 
eastern representative of 
vermiculatus, 


OTH of the smaller 
species of pickerels 
are best taken, as a rule, 
by means of the tackle 
recommended on _ pre- 
vious occasions in this 
Department for the pan- 
fishes, such as crappie 
and rock bass. In speak- 
ing of tackle and meth- 
ods of pickerel fishing, 
therefore, I will confine 
my remarks to the larger 
chain pickerel. 

As with all other 
game fishes, a number 
of different methods may 
be used in fishing for pickerel. Trolling, 
bait casting, still fishing, fly casting, and 
skittering or strip casting—all may be 
successful at certain times and under cer- 
tain conditions. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that pickerel, like all members 
of the pike family, are inclined to be soli- 
tary and do not rove about very much. 
This means that the fisherman who covers 
the most ground, so to speak, will prob- 
ably be the most successful. Consequently, 
still fishing is the least productive of re- 
sults. Also, since pickerel do not do much 
feeding at "the surface, fly fishing, too, is 
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not often of much use, though on rare 
occasions I have had some pretty good 
sport taking pickerel in this way. Also, 
plugs are not well adapted to fishing in 
among the weeds, and furthermore the 
great majority of plugs are too big ex- 
cept for the larger pickerel. When bait- 
casting methods are used, spoons and 
spinners, especially in conjunction with 
strips of pork rind, bring the best results. 
In fact, pork rind and pork-rind lures are 
among the greatest pickerel baits known. 

All in all, however, I have found very 
slow trolling and strip casting or skitter- 
ing to work out the best. 

In trolling, one can use either artificial 
or natural baits. In the latter case, a 3- 


required a long Calcutta bamboo pole— 
12 or more feet in length. No reel was 
used. A piece of cord, a foot or two 
shorter than the pole, was merely tied to 
the tip of the pole. The bait, either a min- 
now, a strip of pork rind, a piece of perch 
or pickerel belly, or a pair of a frog’s 
hind legs, were then flung out on the edge 
of a weed bed or among some lily pads 
and skittered along the surface. 

This method gave excellent results and 
is still a great favorite among a lot of 
pickerel fishermen. 

To my way of thinking, however, there 
is a sportier method, which is merely a 
modification of the one just described. 
This involves the use of a regulation strip- 





Photo U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 


There are three well-known species of pickerel, but the chain pickerel shown herewith 
is the largest and most gamy. Notice the chain-like markings 


or 4-inch minnow is almost invariably the 
best. A No. 2/0 or 3/0 Sproat or a No. 21 
Cincinnati Bass hook, on a flexible bronze- 
wire snell, should be run through the 
mouth of the minnow, out the gills and 
then fastened through the tail. An even 
better stunt, I think, is a gang hook hav- 
ing a small hook at the top to be hooked 
through the lip of the minnow and a 
larger one below to be fastened through 
the tail. 

In the way of artificial lures, there is 
an almost infinite variety. Two of my 
favorites are the old-fashioned fluted 
trolling spoon, about a No. 4, with a 
feathered hook having a dash of red in 
it—and a wabbler of some kind, either of 
all brass or one of the painted varieties, 
especially those with red and white stripes. 
However, almost any spoon or spinner, 
particularly if it has a strip of pork rind 
trailing along, is “big medicine”. Be care- 
ful, though, that your strip of rind is not 
too long or you'll get a lot of short strikes. 
And whatever you do, don’t troll too fast, 
because, if you do, you won't make a hit 
with the pickerel. Also, don’t neglect to 
use a short bronze-wire leader, about 
8 or 10 inches long—except in live-bait 
fishing when, as previously mentioned, 
you should use a wire-snelled hook. Pick- 
erel are blessed with excellent teeth and 
can saw through ordinary gut. 


HE majority of fishermen seem to 

think that just any old rod will do for 
trolling. On a pinch, I suppose, it will. 
Nevertheless, there is a place for every- 
thing and everything should be kept in 
its place. I like an 8- or 8'%4-foot bamboo 
bait rod for light trolling, and a steel 
one of about the same length for heavier 
work. Many fishermen prefer shorter rods, 
however—/ or 7% feet in length. 

Strip casting is one of my favorite 
methods of pickerel fishing. A quiet sum- 
mer or preferably fall day, when there 
is just enough breeze to ruffle the surface 
of the water and to cause one’s boat to 
drift slowly along the edges of a weed 
bed, is ideal. 

Skittering and strip casting, while very 
much the same thing, involve the use of 
different tackle. According to the older 
generation of anglers, at least, skittering 


casting rod or a heavy fly rod, about 9% 
or 10 feet in length, weighing from 6 to 
7 ounces and possessing plenty of back- 
bone. 

A genuine strip-casting rod is rather 


difficult to get. It is merely an 8Y2-foot | 


rod having the taper and proportions of 
a bait rod, but with the reel seat below 
the handle, as in a fly rod. This used to 
be known as the Henshall rod. 

Then the strip caster needs an ordinary 
single-action reel and a good grade of 
level enamel line. i 
stripped off the reel in a length corres- 
ponding with the distance one wants— 
or hopes—to cast and the coils permitted 
to fall at one’s feet on the bottom of the 
boat. The bait is then heaved out while 
the slack line is permitted to run through 
the fingers. Of course, it isn’t by any 
means as simple as all that. Like every- 
thing else, it requires a lot of practice, 
but it’s great sport—and takes high rank 
as a method of catching pickerel. 

The cool, crisp day’ of fall will soon be 
here and they offer, to my way of think- 
ing, the best time of the whole year for 
pickerel fishing. The fish are more active 
than during the dog days of July and 
August, and on some days they are so 
ravenous and reckless that they will take 
almost any bait, natural or artificial, that 
is offered them. Such is by no means 
always the case, however, and there are 
times when it will require all the skill 
and ingenuity the angler can command to 
overcome the wiles of Esox. 

Who said the pickerel is not a game 
fish? 


ARE SWORDFISH DANGEROUS? 
By George C. Farnsworth 


HE question of whether a swordfish 
really will ram his sword through a 
boat is always good for an argument or 
debate. In 1930, Mr. Arthur Chapell, bet- 
ter known to the fishing world as “Chap- 
pie”, had an experience with one of these 


fish ramming his boat. I was asked at 
the time to give my opinion—for what it 
may be worth—as to whether this was 
actually the result of viciousness or fear 
on the part of the fish. I would like to 
state, sincerely, that in all of my thirty- 
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odd years of fishing experience, I have 
never heard of or witnessed more than 
half a dozen cases of the broadbill sword- 
fish attacking a boat. Xiphias gladius, 
incidentally, is the only one of this family 
which uses his sword to kill. At that, this 
fish is really a coward. I have had them 
try to hide under, and lay close up against, 
the bottom of the boat. I have also seen 
them trying to hide under a piece of kelp 
half their size. At the time, they were 
attached to a line on a barracuda bait, 
which was hanging out of their mouths, 
and a blue shark was leisurely swimming 
around, apparently looking for the barra- 
cuda of which the swordfish had gotten 
the scent. I make this statement to show 
that the fish was handicapped at the time. 
Nevertheless, if he were as vicious as 
is supposed, that fear would not exist. 
have also seen a marlin and a broad- 
bill swordfish meet head on, a sight I had 
waited many years to view. I was circling 
a broadbill trying to get him to take a 





We are staging another “‘Narrowest 
Escape from Death” Story Contest. 
$500.00 in prizes. Turn to page 3 











bait, when I noticed a marlin coming 
down the swell, as they do, showing the 
upper fluke of his tail. Realizing this was 
the opportunity for which I had waited, 
I drew out to one side to watch Mr. 
Xiphias Gladius and Mr. Tetrapturus 
meet! The broadbill was going up wind 
and when within five hundred feet—which 
seems to be the greatest distance sword- 
fish can see under water—both fish be- 
came aware of each other. By a flip of the 
tail, the broadbill made a swirl like the 
propeller of a boat and, as if both had 
been sparring for position, the broadbill 
disappeared! The marlin, on the other 
hand, held his course and speed and 
passed almost over the spot where Mr. 
Broadbill had been! Nor did the broad- 
bill come up again, for I waited in that 
vicinity for thirty minutes. Furthermore, 
the broadbill was over three hundred 
pounds heavier than the marlin! Of all 
the broadbill I have worked, hooked and 
landed, I have never had one that showed 
the slightest sign of attacking my boat. 

With the marlin swordfish it is differ- 
ent. They will deliberately charge a boat, 
when hooked, time and time again, but I 


It took Dr. H. W.. Mitten six hours to land 
this 250-pound black marlin off the Canal 
Zone—probably the first of that species 

ever caught in Panamanian waters 
Courtesy Lewis Photo Service 
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Courtesy Lewis Photo Service 
Dr. Mitten used a feathered lure to catch 


his marlin. Note how the hook went 
through the upper jaw, penetrating the 
lower edge of the eye 


have never known one to compiete the 
charge. They seem to lose their nerve 
just before striking, for they will turn 
and repeat this line of attack frequently. 
Rather would I think it done only to 
scare the occupants of the boat, as the 
sword, or bill, is not made for the pur- 
pose of killing but is used as an antenna 
for following prey by scent and keeping 
in touch with the main school as it 
migrates. During the time these marlin 
are trying to rid themselves of a hook, 
they are on the surface or completely 
clear of the water. They are madly shak- 
ing their heads and traveling at a great 
speed, not seeming to care what direction 
is taken. That is the only time they are 
dangerous and they have on occasion 
driven their swords through a boat which 
could not escape these mad rushes. 

I had an experience where one of these 
fish jumped, landing on top of my boat, 
to remain for a few seconds! In 1916 I 
had a marlin drive his sword through the 
side of my boat, clear to his eyes, before 
breaking it off! But it was not done in- 
tentionally, and other than this, they are 
harmless to boats. 

Now the broadbill swordfish—N iphias 
gladius—do attack whales. The reason for 
such an attack is not known. They are 
not enemies, for they travel during the 
greater part of their migration, together 
—not in schools, but individually. This 
is done in the same manner as the bonito 
shark follows, individually, the broadbill. 
There is no truth, however, in the state- 
ment that a swordfish and a_ thresher 
shark will attack a whale together. The 
long whip-like tail of a thresher shark is 
used only to kill the small fish upon which 
it feeds. 

Editor’s Note: To those who follow the 
big game of the sea, whether in actuality 
or in print, Geo. C. Farnsworth needs no 
introduction. His knowledge of swordfish, 
especially, is probably unsurpassed. My 
very good friend, the late Wm. C. Boschen 
—than whom there was no mightier big- 
game fisherman—used often to tell me 
stories about Farnsworth and his exploits 
with broadbill and marlin. 


LISTEN, FELLOWS— 


HERE’S an awful lot of agitation 

going on in regard to pollution, com- 
mercial fishing, open seasons and bag and 
size limits in relation to fish conservation. 
The proper regulation of each and every 
one of these things is, of course, absolutely 
essential, but there is another factor which 
is, I believe, equally as important and one 
which seldom receives the consideration it 
deserves. I refer to the appalling numbers 
of game fishes that go to waste every 
year, the only purpose which they serve 
being to decorate utterly silly and tiresome 
photographs of strings of dead fish and 
to establish one’s standing among family, 
friends and gaping by-standers as a “he- 
angler”. The legitimacy of both of these 


motives is extremely doubtful, to say the 
least, as compared to the admirably fine, 
sane and wholesome one which these same 
fish might serve in keeping our waters 
stocked 

Here is an illustration in point. In a 
letter received from one of our good 
friends, Mr. R. R. M. Carpenter, this 
pregnant statement appears :— 

“There is no earthly reason why the 
fisherman on the east coast of Florida 
cannot follow the custom of the tarpon 
fishermen off the west coast and release 
their sailfish. 

“The continued policy of Miami and 
Palm Beach of carrying to shore from 
ten to fifty sailfish a day for no reason in 
the world except to show them off will 
surely kill the sailfishing in time.” 

Why—oh why—must these thousands 
of sailfish, tarpon, swordfish and channel 
bass, as well as scores of other magnifi- 
cent game fishes, be allowed to rot or be 
used as fertilizer? Merely because it is 
legal to do so? Or just to satisfy the van- 
ity of myopic fishermen? Isn’t it perfectly 
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This wreath hangs in the Miami Beach 

Rod and Reel Club of Florida in memory 

of the sailfish needlessly slaughtered in 
those waters 


obvious what such an utterly wasteful 
practice is going to do to some of our 
finest salt-water game fishing? 

Fresh-water fishermen are, of course, 
held in check somewhat by more or less 
efficient game laws, but even here the 
devastation is terrific. Not long ago, a 
prominent daily newspaper published a 
photograph of a party of anglers who flew 
up to some Canadian lake famous for its 
trout fishing. The picture showed the 
plane hideously festooned with hundreds 
of trout. We checked up on the circum- 
stances and found out that the catch was 
legal, but how any party of fishermen can 
enjoy being photographed under such cir- 
cumstances, surpasses understanding ! 

If our sons are to enjoy some of this 
fishing which we are now destroying 
through our profligate methods, we’ve got 
to start in to mend our ways. 
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THE CONTEST IN SEPTEMBER 


HE height of the fishing season may 

have passed but the cool, crisp fall 
days, rapidly approaching, are the time 
to get in some of your best licks. Aside 
from those rare days in May and June, 
there is no period during the whole year 
that offers such splendid opportunities for 
some real fishing as do September and 
October. The mellow, pungent air; the 
glorious panoply of browns, reds and yel- 
lows of the trees on the shores of your 
favorite lake—all these act as a tonic not 
only to the angler, but also, apparently, to 
the fish. Bass, musky, great northern, 
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wall-eye, lake-trout—all have taken a 
new lease on life. They’re full of pep and 
they’re up near the surface, which means 
there is more sport in fishing for them 
than when they’re all down in the deep 
portions of the lake. 

Don’t get the idea into your head, as a 
lot of fishermen seem to do, that Labor 
Day marks the dead-line of the fishing 
season. That’s nonsense. As. a matter of 
fact, some of the finest fishing is often to 
be had right up until Thanksgiving. Also 
remember that the closing dates have 
been postponed in a great many of the 
Classes and Divisions of our Contest and 
you, therefore, don’t have to worry about 
this for some time to come. 

We are still waiting to hear from a lot 
of the youngsters. Are you boys and girls 
going to let your dads put it all over you? 
You haven’t forgotten that we are offer- 
ing a ten-dollar rod or reel in each of the 
Classes and Divisions for the largest 
fishes entered by boys and girls under six- 
teen years of age? Think of it! Wouldn't 
it tickle you foolish to show such a prize 
to all your friends and tell them you won 
it in Frecp & Stream’s Annual Prize 
Fishing Contest? 

The entries are coming in fast now. 
We ask you—for your own sakes—to en- 
ter every nice fish you catch from now on, 
until you put your tackle away for the 
season. 

The other day we had a rather apolo- 
getic letter from one of our friends, in 
which he enclosed an affidavit on a fish 
which he wished to enter in the Contest, 
“if we were so inclined.” He, personally, 
felt, however, that there wasn’t much 
chance of his winning a prize. 

Just for fun, I checked up on the rec- 
ords and found that, so far, his fish is the 
second largest entered in that Class. 

Bear this little tale in mind every time 
you hesitate about entering a fish in our 
Contest ! 


PROTECTING REARING POOLS 
FROM PREDATORS 


By John W. Titcomb 


FFORTS to produce fishes of larger 

growth for stocking purposes are 
often handicapped by the fact that suit- 
able water supplies are frequently located 
at a distance from habitations, or where 
predatory wild life cannot be kept under 
control by the usual methods of the fish 
culturist. Even at hatcheries it often hap- 
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feeding time if the pools are not to pre- 
sent an unsightly appearance and unsani- 
tary conditions result. 

A proper protection against winged 
predators, and one unaccompanied by the 


PRIMATE dF 


Protected fish rearing pool with plank 

sides, The underground cross braces run 

from the fence posts on right to the posts 
back of planking 





inconvenience of a flat cover, consists of 
enclosures of such ample proportions over 
the pools that there is ready access to 
them for all necessary purposes. Standard 
poultry netting will keep out all members 
of the crane family and any bird as large 
at a kingfisher. 

If, in addition, mink, rats or other 
predatory animals are a menace, the usual 
precautions observed in building vermin- 
proof pens for breeding birds must be 
taken. 

For earth pools, an ordinary covered 
poultry-pen, of sufficient width to enclose 
a walk along one side, is suggested. 

If the pools have not already been con- | 
structed and plank sides are contemplated, | 
the posts used for the fence may also be 
used along one side of the pool for attach- 
ing the planking. On the walk side, the 
fence posts may serve to attach cross 


ton, 
| never purchased a single package of Edge- 
| worth whose flavor and aroma differed in 


braces to the shorter posts back of the | 


plank siding. For the frame, 2 in. x 6 in. 
planks are recommended. 

For rectangular pens, use netting 6 feet 
wide. Cut pieces long enough to reach 
from a little below ¢he bottom plank up 
over and across the top and down below 


A circular rearing pool protected from predatory birds. Supporting cross wires 
are stretched beneath the poultry-wire netting on top 


pens that there is no one on guard during 
the morning and evening hours when the 
heron family is most destructive. 

Wire covers placed directly over pools 
are inconvenient and must be removed at 


the bottom plank on the other side. When 
stretched over the frame in this manner 
there will be little waste material. 
Circular rearing ponds with a central 
outlet are becoming quite popular. Such 





| 


| try 


| name and address to 


| S. 22d St., Richmond, 


| 


| 
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Tobacco Flavor 
Never Varies in 


16 Years 


Smoker calls it 
“Only blend 


I never tire of’ 








ANY a pipe smoker spends years in 

his search for the “perfect” tobacco. 
Once discovered, however, will that tobacco 
remain uniformly the same, package after 
package, year after year? That is what every 
pipe smoker wants to know, and that is why 
it is good news when R. K. Wheeler of Day- 
Ohio, writes that in 16 years “I have 


the least from another.” His comple: letter 


| will interest smokers: 


1017 Shakespere Ave. 
Dayton, io 
March 4, 1932 


Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


I have noticed for some time the various 
letters published by you from users of 
Edgeworth, and I felt impelled to add my 
“‘nickel’s worth” to the chorus of praise. 

I have used Edgeworth exclusively for 
sixteen years, and the only reason that 
figure is not larger is that I did not dis- 
cover Edgeworth sooner. 

I have tried many of the different pipe 
tobaccos on the market, but Edgeworth is 
the onty tobacco I can smoke day after 
day without tiring of its flavor. Where do 
you get it? How do you do it? In all these 
years I have never purchased a single 
package of Edgeworth whose flavor and 
aroma differed in the least from another. 

So I too say, ‘“‘Keep up the good work,” 
for it would be a sad day for pipe smokers 
should Edgeworth disappear from the 


tobacco shops. 
Yours truly, 
R. K Wheeler 


Edgeworth has confirmed thousands in their 
belief that smoking holds no pleasures equa! 
to the satisfaction of a good pipe and good 
tobacco. 

Would you like to 
this Edgeworth 
blend? Then send your 


Larus & Bro. Co., 112 


Va., for a free sample 
packet of Edgeworth. 
Or you can buy it in 
two forms—Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed and 
Edgeworth Plug Slice. 
All sizes from 15-cents 
pocket package to pound 
humidor tins. Several 





sizes also come in vacuum sealed tins. 





Pipe smokers and their families will enjoy 
the Edgeworth Radio Program. Make it a 
point next Wednesday evening from 10 
to 10:30 (E. D. S. T.) to listen to “The 
Corn Cob Pipe Club of Virginia.” It is 
broadcast over a coast-to-coast network of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
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ponds cannot advantageously be covered 
with wire-cloth without some waste of 
material. 

For pools not over 30 feet in diameter, 
an octagonal frame of sufficient dimen- 
sions to allow for a path around the pool 
is made by setting eight posts at equal 
distances apart. For larger pools, use 
more posts not over 12 feet apart. Nail 
2 x 6 planks on the outside of these posts 
at the bottom and top, the upper planks 
being flush with the top of the posts. 

Fasten another line of planks from post 
to post on the inner side and flush with 
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reels, only. Therefore, other types of 
tackle, such as lines, leaders, lures, hooks, 
flies, etc., are not subject to any tax what- 
soever. 

This is good news to all tackle manu- 
facturers and dealers—and last but not 
least, to the individual fishermen them- 
selves. 

Times are bad enough for all of us, 
without having to pay a 10 per cent tax 
on everything we use to indulge in our 
favorite avocation—an avocation which, 
for many of us, is after all one of the best 
means we have of forgetting our troubles. 


Protected double concrete rearing pools. The outside fence-posts are firmly set in the 
ground and supporting posts in center rest upon the top of concrete partition 


the top, to serve as braces. Tightly stretch 
wires between the opposing posts at the 
top, as supports for the wire-cloth. These 
wires will intersect over the center of the 
pool. 

Heavy poultry netting is recom- 
mended as being more durable. If the en- 
trance gates are kept padlocked, there is 
little risk of human interference. 

This mode of protection was adopted 
by the writer on a bird sanctuary where 
all birds, except the predatory hawks and 
owls, are protected, but not until approxi- 
mately 10,000 fingerling trout had been 
devoured by herons. 

If the pools are surrounded by deciduous 
trees, autumn leaves will penetrate the 
netting. In Connecticut the leaf nuisance 
was overcome by covering the netting 
with discarded shade tobacco-cloth, large 
quantities of which are annually sold to 
junk dealers at a very low price. Any 
light fabric or burlap will serve the same 
purpose. Where pools are not shaded, a 
covering of this kind over the wire serves 
this additional purpose. 

The experise is not prohibitive and the 
saving in fishes will fully compensate for 
the outlay, to say nothing of the peace of 
mind of the person in charge of a valuable 
school of fishes. 


THERE IS TAX ON RODS AND 
REELS ONLY 


PPARENTLY, it has been assumed 
by the majority of fishermen that all 
forms of fishing tackle are subject to a 
10 per cent tax, because of the regulations 
issued by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and having to do with the tax on 
sporting goods recently enacted by Con- 
gress. Such, however, is not the case. 

A ruling received by Mr. E. A. Pflue- 
ger, President of the Fishing Tackle 
Manufacturers’ Association, from the Of- 
fice of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue at Washington, D. C., states that 
the Revenue Act of 1932, in so far as fish- 
ing tackle is concerned, refers to rods and 


THE SPOTTED WEAKFISH 


(Cynoscion nebulosus) 


Head contained from 3 to 3% times in length 
of body. Depth contained from 3-2/5 to 4-1/3 times 
in length of body. First dorsal fin has 10 spinous 
rays, rarely 11, Second dorsal fin has 1 spinous 
ray and 24 to 26 soft rays. Anal fin has 2 spinous 
rays and 10 or 11 soft rays. Body elongate and 
somewhat compressed. Back very slightly ele- 
vated. Head long and snout pointed. Mouth 
large. Lower jaw projecting. Anal fin small and 
having very weak spines. Ventral fins small and 
inserted a little behind base of pectorals, 


HIS fish, which is the southern form 

of our common weakfish or sque- 
teague (Cynoscion regalis), is perhaps 
most commonly known as sea trout. This, 
however, is purely and simply a misnomer. 
It is for this reason, I believe, that to call 
it a spotted weakfish would be far more 
appropriate. This is especially so since the 
dark round spots on the upper portion of 


far north as Long Island but is seldom 
found above Chesapeake Bay, Maryland. 
From there, its range extends south along 
the entire Atlantic Coast, and into the 
Gulf, as far west as Texas. It is especially 
abundant between North Carolina and 
Florida and, in that portion of its habitat, 
is commercially regarded as a highly im- 
portant food fish. 

In habits, the two fish are very much 
alike, although not so much seems to be 
known about the life history of nebulosus 
as in the case of regalis. The former 
spawns in the spring, probably in May 
or June, and it appears to be somewhat 
more migratory in its habits than the 
northern fish. As a rule, too, the spotted 
form runs somewhat smaller in size, two 





$500.00 in cash prizes are being 

offered in a new ‘‘Narrowest Escape 

from Death’’ Story Contest. Read 
all about it on page 3 











to four pounds being its usual weight. 
However, it occasionally runs up to 8 and 
10 pounds and very rarely a 14- or 15- 
pounder is taken. 

The color of nebulosus is dark gray 
above, with iridescent steel-blue reflec- 
tions. The sides are lighter in color, shad- 
ing off to a silvery white on the belly. As 
previously mentioned, the upper portions 
of the sides and back, especially posteri- 
orly, are overlaid with round black spots 
—as are also the dorsal fin and tail. The 
very young fish are characterized by a 
broad dark lateral band. 

Dr. Henshall says that nebulosus is a 
better fighter than regalis. While I am 
somewhat inclined to doubt this, there 
probably is at least no difference in the 
game qualities of the two fish. In one 
respect, however, I'll give the palm to 
nebulosus, in that it apparently rises much 
more readily to flies than does the com- 
mon weakfish. It is this fact which may 
have influenced the good doctor in es- 
timating the former’s gameness. He goes 
even a step farther than that, however, 
in declaring that its flesh, too, is superior 
but in this opinion I am inclined to think 
he is correct. 

Fly-fishing for sea trout affords plenty 
of sport. Silver Doctor, Coachman, Red 
Ibis, Abbey and Oriole, on about No. 2 
hooks, are among the best patterns. 

In Florida waters, fishing with regula- 
tion fresh-water bait- -casting outfits is a 
favorite method. Plugs, spoons, spinners, 
or some cut bait may be used as lures. 





Photo U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 


The spotted weakfish, commonly known as sea trout, is the southern representative 
of our common weakfish or squeteague 


the fish, as well as on the dorsal and 
caudal fins, comprise the means whereby 
this fish can be most readily distinguished 
from its northern relative. 

As might be expected, the ranges of the 
two species overlap for a considerable dis- 
tance. Nebulosus occasionally strays as 


The customary natural baits used in 
fishing for the spotted weakfish are min- 
nows, cut mullet, shrimp and sailor’s 
choice. A No. 2/o or 4/o heavy salt-water 
Sproat makes a good bait hook. The 
normal food of this species consists of 
small fish of various kinds and crustaceans. 
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LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


GREASING THE LEADER 


FisuinG Epitor: 
I would like to know jog trout fisherman 
rubs his leader with grease before casting a fly. 
ROWN. 


Comment: Frankly, I would say that a trout 
fisherman who greased his leader did this be- 
cause he didn’t know what he was doing. As far 
as 1 am concerned, this is not only a totally un- 
necessary procedure, but a very bad one, al- 
though some few authorities advise it. A leader 
should never be greased. This applies only to the 
fly and line.. 

Of course, this is done only in dry fly fishing 
and not in wet fly fishing. If the line were not 
greased it would tend to drag the fly under with 
it. However, with both the line and fly water- 
proofed, the leader will necessarily stay on or 
near the surface. 

The reason it is not a wise procedure to grease 
the leader as well is that, when this is done, there 
is what is known as a miniscus formed along the 
edge of the leader, caused by the adherence of the 
water to it, in the same manner as the water 
in a glass would adhere to the sides of the glass. 
This tends to make the leader more visible, 
which defeats the very purpose of dry fly fishing. 
This can be very easily proven by trying it out 
in a glass aquarium pt looking at the leader 
from the bottom of the aquarium. It will be 
seen to be very much more visible than when the 
leader is immersed just below the surface. 

FisHinc Eprror. 


GO EASY 


Fisninc Epitor: 

Last year I bought a fly-rod from the most 
reliable sporting-goods store in my town. It was 
supposed to be 43% ounces in weight, 8% feet in 
length, and of dry-fly action. Today I had my 
first chance to weigh it. I found it to be exactly 
4 ounces in weight. The action I found to be 
wet, as it is quite limber. 

Now my question is: Is this rod safe to use 
for bass weighing up to 3% or 4 pounds? Also, 
will this rod stand up in casting such lures as 


the fly-rod mouse? 
C. G. Kuenxe, Jr. 


ComMENT: Under no circumstances would I 
recommend your using any sort of heavy lures 
on an 8%-foot rod weighing 4 ounces. 

As to whether this rod would be safe to use 
for bass weighing up to three or four pounds 
is something that you will have to answer for 
yourself. That depends entirely upon how well 
you know how to handle a rod when a fish like 
that is on the other end of it. There are plenty 
of bass caught with rods that weigh even less 
than this, 

For the average fisherman, however, I would 
say “No.” If you have had a lot of experience 
with rods weighing around 3% or 4 ounces and 
have taken some nice fish on them, see no 
reason why you shouldn’t use such a rod on 
bass provided you don’t use heavy lures. 

If you are going to use bugs and feathered 
minnows and things of that sort you are going 
to ruin your rod, no matter how expert you are 
in handling the lure or the fish. A 4-ounce rod 
simply will not stand up to the strain of laying 
out a long heavy line with a large lure on the 
other end. It takes at least a 9-foot rod weighing 
around 5 ounces and with lots of pep, action 
and backbone to do this. 

The mere fact that you say that your rod has 
wet-fly action is proof enough that it couldn’t 
be used for this purpose. 

Fisuinc Epiror. 


TOUGH FISH 


Fisui1nc Epitor: ; 
Was much interested in the Letters and An- 


swers on page 47 of the February issue of 
Fietp & StrEAM relative to fish living after 
freezing. 


Having come in contact with the conditions, 
I will offer a fish story that happens to be 
true: 

Years ago it was quite a regular sport in 
Minnesota to fish through the ice with tip-ups 
and I have seen bullheads taken—thrown down 
upon the ice—remaining there for several hours 
in weather below zero and becoming frozen so 
solidly that if you had tried to bend them they 
would have broken. Some of them were taken 
home from the lakes near Minneapolis, placed 
in a tank of flowing water at the fishing club, 
and within approximately one hour thereafter, 
they would be swimming around the tank, after 

ving been frozen from three to eight hours. 

Bullheads were hardly considered desirable for 
food purposes in those days and the so-called 
game fish were never used for the experiment. 
The writer has seen the above occurrence re- 
peated at least three times. 

P. J. Brittain. 


Comment: Thank you for your interesting in- 
formation about the frozen bullheads. I know 
that these fish are pretty tough, but I never 
realized that they could stand quite as much 
punishment as you say they can. 

Fisuinc Epttor. 


THIS, THAT AND THE OTHER THING 


Fisninc Epitor: 

ve seen several books which were sup- 
posedly written for the beginner in the art of 
angling, but they all take it for granted that the 
reader knew something of what the authors are 
writing about before he reads the book. I am 
therefore turning to you for some help. 

First, the equipment: I don’t know the differ- 
ence between a wet and a dry fly. I have an 
idea from the fishing stories that I have read that 
a dry fly is supposed to represent a living insect, 
while a wet fly simulates a dead insect. lf this is 
the case, are you supposed to keep the dry fly 
whipping back and forth over the water without 
getting it wet? And is a wet fly supposed to float 
in the water just below the surface? 

I don’t know what a “plug” is. I have an idea 
that it is one of these artificial fish with hooks 
all over it, but might it also include these lures 
which consist of a tew gaily colored streamers, a 
metal disk or two, and a hook? It also occurs to 
me that I used to hear of some type of lure called 
a “spoon.” 

I would certainly appreciate it if you would 
clear up my ideas of the above and also tell me 
the best size and type of rod and reel for the 
different kinds of fishing. 

Is casting or fly fishing ever done in the mid- 
dle of lakes about three miles long and one mile 
wide? By the way is there any difference in 
casting, angling and fly fishing? 

Do tackle catalogs mention the uses to which 
their different types of tackle are adapted? lf so 
could you recommend a reliable maker of tackle! 

I enjoy the articles and stories on fishing in 
Fieip & Stream very much, and I wish to get as 
much pleasure from fishing as the authors of 
those stories and articles. 

If you attempt to answer these questions you 
have my heartfelt sympathy and heartiest thanks. 

LinpsLeY WATERS, JR. 


Comment: It is pretty difficult to adequately 
answer all the questions you ask within the 
lengths of a letter. 

lf you refer merely to the difference between 
a wet and dry fly and not the methods of fishing 
them, 1 can tell you that easily enough. A dry 
fly is tied with divided wings in such a manner 
that it will float on the surtace of the water in 
an upright and cocked position, when correctly 
handled and properly waterproofed. dry fly, 
too, usually has more and stiffer hackle than 
has a wet fly. As you say, it is intended to rep- 
resent a living insect. 

There is considerable difference of opinion 
among some anglers as to just what a wet fly is 
supposed to represent. This would depend to a 
considerable extent, upon the pattern and the 
manner in which it was fished. There are some 
fly fishermen who state that the principal idea 
of a wet fly is to imitate a nymph, that is the 
immature insect before it has hatched and de- 
veloped into the winged form and right after it 
has emerged from the larval state. Some wet flies, 
such as the Coachman, represent a small minnow 
more nearly than anything. 

After a dry fly has been waterproofed it is 
cast upon the surface of the stream and allowed 
to float down with the current. Upon the retrieve 
it is whipped through the air several times, which 
is known as false casting. This is to throw off the 
excess moisture and it is then cast upon the sur- 
face again and allowed to float as before. 

The wet fly, as you say, sinks below the sur- 
face for a couple or more inches. 

Yes, a plug is one of those imitation wooden 
minnows in various fancy paint jobs and having 
more or less treble hooks and in some cases 
double or single hooks. 

The gaily colored streamers to which you have 
reference are called feathered minnows, These 
can be used with or without a spinner. 

Also, there are a great many different types of 
spoons on the market. Any metal disc-shaped 
lure that wobbles or moves with an erratic 
motion of some kind is known as a spoon. Those 
which revolve completely are known as spinners. 

T cannot oui tell you the best size and 
type of rod for the different kinds of fishin 7 
cause this would take a good many pages. If you 
will tell me exactly what you have in coiled, I 
will be only too glad to help you out and recom- 
mend the proper equipment to you. 

Also, I cannot answer your question as to 
whether fly fishing is ever done in the middle of 
a lake three miles long and one mile wide. What 
is more important is the depth of the lake. Us- 
ually fly fishing is not successful in very deep 
waters, except, perhaps, early in the spring 
and sometimes again in the fall, when the fis 
are near the surface. 

The term casting might cover either fly casting, 
bait casting or strip casting. Angling covers any 
kind of fishing for sport with legitimate tackle. 
Fly fishing includes both wet fly and dry fly fish- 
ing. 

Yes, some tackle catalogues describe the use 
to which the different types of tackle are adapted, 
but not all of them. 

It would be impossible for me to recommend a 
reliable maker of tackle because there are so 
many reputable makers today. We can absolutely 
recommend any of those manufacturers which 

ou find listed in the advertising columns of 
1eLD & STREAM. 


Fisuinc Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 








Keeps matches always@ry 
and ready for instant use. 
Anecessity forevery sports- 
man. No. 181, price, 60c. 


No Hunting 
No Digging 
Drives ’em 
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a Marble 
Knife 
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handler 
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Easy to Carry 


—Handy to Use 





Keen as a and tempered f. 
— ee J. fit the hand with en 
e e sportsm. eeds. 
Comes complete with leather sheath. Price, $2.00. 
MARBLE’ OUTING 
EQUIPMENT 
“For Every Hour in the Open’’ 
FREE! 
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32 a bage booklet on 
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Marbile’s Water- Marble’s 
proof Match Box Coat Co 
to coat or 
Guaranteed accurate. No. 
desapata, Si ase ae 
oy Py o. . 
With revolving dial, $1.50: 
Marble’s Products are sold by most dealers or 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. (A88) 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
625 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U.S. 


FREE To Fishermen 


New Discovery 


Bait Procurer 
(Patented) 

Let “Gitz "Em” procure worms for 
your next fishing trip without cost. 
You know where the worms are— 
sprinkle “‘Gitz Em” on the ground 
and they come out. Harmless to 
grass and plant life. Nothing else 
like it. Let us prove it FREE. Write 
for generous sample. - - Address, 


“GITZ EM”, 2144 Madison Ave. 
Dept. 10, Toledo, Ohio 


out 





BASS ON THE FLY ROD? 


Six new sporty proven lures for sportsmen who 
want the most from their sport. Free booklet 
tells how to use them—also fly fishing for pan- 
fish. Get on our mailing list—we are always 
hard at work in the sportsmen’s interest. 


PAUL H. YOUNG 
8065 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 











50 CENTS 


will buy you a brand new copy of THE 
OUTDOORSMAN’S HANDBOOK, one 
of the most complete books on hunting, 
fishing, camping, trapping, woodcraft etc., 
ever published. 320 Pages: profusely il- 
lustrated. Formerly $1.50; now 50 cents, 
until sold out. Only a few left: order now. 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N.Y. 















Write for Song Eo and Catalog. 
Dest. Bo ST. PAO” MINNESOTA 
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RULES AND CONDITIONS 

1. Contest is limited to fish taken with 
rod, reel and line, and with specified lure 
for certain classes of fish. 

2. The Contest is open to everybody— 
subscribers, non-subscribers, men, women 
and children. Contest opens on April Ist, 
1932. The closing dates are specified under 
the various Classes and Divisions. 

3. Fish must be caught in the legal open 
season. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or 
private hatchery is eligible for entry. 

5. The affidavit blank printed below, or 
an exact copy, must be used when entering 
a fish. It must be signed by the person 
catching the fish, and by two witnesses who 
examined the fish and verified its weight 
and measurements. The affidavit is to be 
sworn to by the contestant before a Notary 
Public and his seal must be affixed. In case 
any contestant catches a fish when accom- 
panied by a single guide, the affidavit can 
be sworn to upon coming out of the woods, 
the guide being the sole witness. Such an 
entry will be duly considered by the judges. 

6. The length, girth and weight of en- 
tered fish must be included in the affidavit, 
together with the make and type of tackle 
and lure used. Unless both length and girth 
are specified, the entry will be disqualified. 

7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales 
and measured with a tape measure, the 
length taken from end of lower jaw with 
the mouth closed to tip of tail, and the 
greatest girth of fish taken. 


8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor 
of Prize Fishing Contest, Fre.p & Stream, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. Affidavits 
must be in within three weeks from the 
late the fish was caught, unless prevented 
by unusual conditions, when the judges 
will consider such delayed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class an out- 
line of the fish must be sent with the 
affidavit. This drawing is to be made by 
placing the fish on thin paper and an out- 
line drawn with pencil, while the fins of 
the fish are held erect. 

10. In event of two or more fish weigh- 
ing and measuring exactly the same, prizes 
identical in character with those offered 
will be given to each of those so tying. 

11. Winner of any prize must send in 
a statement telling HOW, WHERE and 
WHEN fish was caught. Complete story 
is desirable as one of these accounts is pub- 
lished each month under the caption, “Tales 
of Record Fish.” The best stories, accom- 
panied by a good photograph showing the 
prize fish, are the ones usually selected. It 
is therefore advisable to furnish as many 
details as possible. 

12. Prizes in each class to be outdoor 
equipment selected by the winner from 
merchandise advertised in FIELD & 
STREAM during 1932. 
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$3,240.00 


in Prizes 


Twenty-second Annual F ield & Stream 


“THE following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertisin 
columns of FIELD STREAM during 19: 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 


PRIZES 
(In each of 9 Classes) 


Bee. a we et 
ee sk ce eee 50.00 
Pe ere 25.00 
en 2 «6. % st 4. es 15.00 
ee ee ae 15.00 
Se Ss a oe ee 15.00 

Total $226.00 


SPECIAL BOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 


A $10.00 rod or reel selected from advertisers in 

FIELD & STREAM, will be awarded to the boy 

or girl under 16 years of age catching the largest 

fish in each Class. (Those who wish to compete 

for these prizes must specify their age on the 
affidavit.) 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1932. 


BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1932. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) EASTERN DtvisIon 

Must be taken before October Ist, 1932, east 
of the 95th meridian. 

STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WesTERN DtvisIon 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1933, west 
of the 95th meridian. 

Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly rod light lure’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly rod 
light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other sinker 
on leader in connection with artificial fly or arti- 
ficial “fly rod light lure” not construed as being 
ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not allowable. 
SMALL-MOUTH’ BLACK BASS (Mi- 
(cropterus dolomieu) 

Must be taken before November Ist, 1932. 

Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NorTHERN DrvisIon 
Fish must be taken before November Ist, 1932, in 
or north,of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada and California. Identification affidavit not 
required for large-mouth bass in any division. 


- Prize Fisninc Contest 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Dt- 
VISION 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1933, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 
LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN Division 

ust be taken before January Ist, 1933, in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, ppi, and Texas. 
LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) Fiorina Division 

ust be taken before January Ist, 1933, in the 
state of Florida. 
THE following amounts in merchandise will be 

awarded in each of the 9 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the adver- 
tising columns of FIELD & STREAM during 
1932 may be selected by the winner. Fish 
grouped according to similarity of dates and 


conditions. 
PRIZES 
(In each of 9 Classes) 
om st SR a 
ae ee 
. eee 
ot. «os = 6. ace ee 
ee “4. + + «le 6 eee 
Total $120.00 
SPECIAL BOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 
A $10.00 rod or reel selected from advertisers in 
FIELD & STREAM, will be awarded to the boy 
or girl under 16 years of age catching the largest 
fish in each Class. (Those who wish to compete 
for these prizes must specify their age on the 
affidavit.) 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Eso-x estor) 





(Identification: Sides with many whitish or yel- - 


lowish spots, which are usually smaller than the 
eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in rows.) 
WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion  vit- 


reum) 


CRAPPIE or CALICO BASS (Pomoxis 
annularis) 
Above four species must be taken before Decem- 
ber Ist, 1932. 
LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namaycush) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1932. 


STRIPED BASS) § (Roccus lineatus) 


CHANNEL BASS _ (Sciaenops ocellatus) 

(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the chan- 
nel bass from the black drum, a clear photograph 
5 eae side view of fish must accompany affida- 
vit. 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 
Above four species must be taken before Decem- 
ber Ist, 1932. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 
JUDGES 
Roszert H. (Bos) Davis, The New York Sun, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman. Evcene V. 
Connett, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and angling writer. KennetH F. Locxwoop, editor, author and 
angler. Van Campen Hertner, Field Representative, American Museum of Natural History. Author 
and angler. CHartes O. Hayrorp, Superintendent, New Jersey State Hatchery, Hackettstown. H. L. 


Betten, author and authority on Pacific trout. 


AFFIDAVIT 


EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
Frerp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. Cit 


. City 
I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


pe SIRES pe te = nearer FE cinccinwcnenne a es ~ ee When Caught 
RIOR CR ci iccinstikceisiscicncsinicinnattvnssaninnbininicdictin DE CI vccscscintiinssicisnmnistctnininatnieviniinie [Se 
NA sciineccceetdniecnsnbiiosaiicsanteatbbedatdiotiensed eet 0 TD va nccsstnctcsccicirnninntions 


Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 


Cena Riek Ci occtiieiceichittanepenesniviniastatoniasiciicmnans 





Street.......... 








Sworn to before me this........... day of............ Re TR aes aesctincisntnstiitionensinnsniigccanipainaenn 
Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and addresses) 
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SPANIEL-SPRUNG GROUSE 


(Continued from page 63) 


She is pretty well under control most of 
the time, and this is particularly essential 
in a grouse dog. 

It often happens, no matter how alert 
a hunter may be, that a spaniel-sprung 
bird will get away without offering a shot. 
Even if it is not aware of the approach 
of the hunter, it may get up behind some 
cover so that it is not seen at all, only 
the roar of its wings announcing the 
take-off. Now it frequently happens that 
two or more grouse will be found feeding 
in close proximity to each other; if the 
dog drops at the flush of the first one, the 
second may not take alarm until the dog 
has been ordered to resume his hunting. 
This gives the hunter the chance to get 
ready, and he will secure a shot if such 
a thing be possible. 

While gunning for the ruffed grouse, 
which are sly and game in the glorious 
October woods, is a fine sport however 
you go at it, it is greatly enhanced if you 
are aided and accompanied by a merry, 
cheerful springer spaniel. 


RECLAIMING FOR DUCKS 


(Continued from page 31) 


from anything and everything possible has 
frustrated Roosevelt’s purpose in creating 
the Malheur Bird Reserve. Not only that, 
but the stagnated waters of Malheur Lake 
in its present condition form a veritable 
death-trap that in drought years causes 
the loss of large numbers of waterfowl. 
Lack of water has rendered the great 
sanctuary of little benefit. 

The history of the Malheur section is 
the history of numerous former migratory- 
bird breeding grounds in the Northwest. 
Drainage and reclamation have robbed 
them of their carrying capacity—good 
duck areas sacrificed for indifferent and, 
in some cases, worthless farm land. 

Restoring breeding grounds to their na- 
tural state is physically a simple matter— 
a few sticks of dynamite to start the ball 
rolling, and nature can be depended upon 
to complete the job. The matter of per- 
sonal rights must be considered, however. 
One cannot wave aside legally acquired 
property rights with a toss of the hand, 
nor can one wipe out investments without 
in some manner compensating the owners. 

The energetic group of Idaho sportsmen 
has already put its shoulder to the wheel. 
The Pacific Coast Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Association has been formed, for 
the express purpose of reclaiming the 
great Malheur Lake country for the ducks. 
These sportsmen hope to restore to its 
former breeding excellence the area which 
President Roosevelt set aside in 1908. 

The project is really huge in scope. It 
would add literally hundreds of thousands 
to the numbers of ducks and geese hatched 
in the Northwest each spring. Harney 
County would again be teeming with 
feathered inhabitants. Great flocks of mal- 
lards, teal, canvasbacks, redheads, spoon- 
bills, Canada honkers, snow geese and 
many other varieties would come spiraling 
into the swamps at evening. Also, the only 
known breeding place in the United States 
of the glossy ibis and the sand-hill crane 
would be protected. 

An additional feature of the project, 
worthy of mention, is that the area would 
form a protected range for an existing 
herd of several hundred antelope. 

In order to restore the Malheur section 
to its former migratory-bird carrying 
capacity, the flow of the Blitzen River 
must be unbridled, as it were. The spring 
flood waters that are diverted into the 
fields must be allowed to follow old courses 


to the lakes and swamps. To accomplish 
this, the association must purchase the 
water rights in the river, which means 
purchasing the land which it irrigates. 

Fortunately all, or practically all, of this 
land is in the possession of one man, L. H. 
Swift, the packer. Swift's Harney County 
holdings, which are used to produce live 
stock, total 129,000 acres. When ap- 
proached by members of the Pacific Coast 
Association, the packer placed a guaran- 
teed price on his entire Blitzen River 
property of $1,270,000, slightly less than 
$10 per acre. 

With this to work on, the Idaho sports- 
men have instituted a drive. Their plan is 
to raise the $1,270,000; purchase the 
Blitzen River; blast out the head-gates, 
dykes and dams, and permit the entire 
area to revert to its former state of 
migratory-bird breeding excellence. Even- 
tually the entire project will be turned 
over to the Federal Government for ad- 
ministration and perpetuation as a migra- 
tory-bird refuge. 

The association expects to enlist the 
assistance of the sportsmen of all of the 
Western States in financing the project. 

“There are approximately 400,000 sports- 
men in these states,” Dr. R. R. Towle, 
secretary of the association, said, “and we 
hope to secure their memberships at $2 
each. This will raise $800,000. Donations 
from various clubs and wealthy individu- 
als will be solicited to provide the addi- 
tional funds needed.” 

The association feels quite justified in 
asking the support of all Western sports- 
men, Dr. Towle said. “The Malheur sec- 
tion, when it is restored, will in reality be 
a duck supply-depot for all the Western 


States,” he declared. “The majority of our | 


Idaho ducks are hatched there. The whole 
west-coast migration will be materially in- 
creased by restoration of the reserve.” 

This contention is borne out by a band- 
ing experiment conducted in August, 1929. 
During that month George M. Benson, 
superintendent of the Malheur Reserve, 
banded 2,500 young birds. By May 5, 1930, 
300 of the bands had been returned. They 
came from the states of Washington, 
Oregon, California, Idaho, Texas, North 
Dakota, Nevada and Colorado, and from 
the Canadian province of British Colum- 
bia, indicating a remarkably wide distri- 
bution. For this reason, officers of the as- 
sociation are confident that sportsmen 
throughout the West will generally sub- 
scribe to the campaigh. 

The movement is described by Dr. 
Towle as being purely for the benefit of 
future shooting. It is, he declared, of the 
sportsmen, by the sportsmen and for the 
ducks. There will be no inflated salaries, 
no soft jobs and no profits to individuals. 
The work of organizing and assimilating 
funds will be carried on with as little ex- 
pense as possible, and every available 
penny of sportsmen’s money collected will 
be used to produce ducks, he said. 


HE project already has the support of 

the Oregon and Idaho state game de- 
partments, as well as that of numerous in- 
fluential sportsmen throughout the North- 
west. It also has the approval of the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey. W. C. Hen- 
derson, acting chief of the Bureau, wrote 
Dr. Towle as follows: 

“There is no doubt in our minds about 
the outstanding value of Blitzen valley for 
migratory-bird refuge purposes. I do not 
know of any area in the United States 
that is of greater importance; certainly 
there is none in the Northwest. Blitzen 
valley and Malheur Lake would make 
a monumental refuge that would con- 
tribute tremendously to the restoration of 
waterfowl throughout the West.” 











THE LAST DROP 


PROTECTS 


LIKE THE FIRST 


From the first drop to the last, 
every can or bottle of 3-in-One 
provides all the protection you 
expect—and more. For this 
sportsman’s oil is specially 
blended to do a triple job. As 
it oils it cleans and prevents 
rust! 

It’s just right for reels! 
Prevents corrosion on steel 
rods; preserves bamboo rods; 
waterproofs lines and flies. 
Sold everywhere. Handy cans 
and bottles. Ask for it! 


Three-in-One Oil Co., New York 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 








5 tins 
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INTERPRETING 


WILDERNESS SIGNS 
By Harry Roberts 


HO has not, at some time or 
other, speculated on what he 
should do if he were forced by 
circumstances to shift for him- 
self in a wilderness area? We get a 
vicarious “kick” out of the story of the 
Cocos Island castaways, publicized in the 
press not so long ago..We thrill at the 
tale of lost aviators, forced down in the 
Canadian forests, who have finally bat- 
tled against the elements and won their 
way back to civilization. Secretly we 
warm up to the idea of a lone man’s fight 
against Nature; of his winning over 
almost insurmountable difficulties. Such 
reactions are wholly justifiable, for we 
still retain a measure of primitiveness, 
despite our veneer of sophistication. 

Yet if we really were obliged to trade 
places with a lost man, how should we 
fare? Any one familiar with outdoor 
sports should know enough about fire 
making, camp cookery, shelter building 
and foraging to main- 


Edited by Donatp H. Cote 





This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











bears to that point of the compass? 

These lines are not, however, for those 
who carry compasses and who know how 
to use them. Suppose a man leaves his 
compass at home, or loses it, or sits on 
it—what then? Can he find north with 
any degree of certainty, granted that he 
would know what to do if he did find it? 

The sun is a friendly mentor of course, 
but there are times when it doesn’t shine. 
So we shall reckon without the heavenly 
beacon and get ourselves lost on a gray, 
cheerless day. 

Now then, what to do? 

Well, in the first place, the old advice 
about keeping cool is just as applicable 
now as it was when first offered. One 
might just as well sit down calmly and 
have a smoke, meanwhile thinking things 





over deliberately. Most of you who read 
these lines will never get badly lost any- 

how—just temporarily confused. 
Compass gone, sun out to lunch! A 
calm enshrouds the gray, unfriendly (so 
it seems at the time) forest. The first 
thing that pops into one’s head is the 
moss-on-the-north-side-of-a-tree theory. 
Is there anything to it? Taking trees as 
they come, one after another—no. Care- 
fully chosen with respect to the type of 
bark, situation and other nearby trees— 
decidedly yes. Why should moss favor 
the north side of a tree anyhow? Because 
true moss (not lichens) thrives on 
moisture and shade. Normally, the north 
side of a tree, being away from the sun, 
harbors moisture and coolness. There- 
fore, the type of tree to seek is a mature, 
straight specimen standing far enough 
away from its fellows to get plenty of 
exposure to the elements. Shun all lean- 
ing trees. Their upper surfaces will catch 
and retain moisture and these may as 
readily be oriented to the south, east or 
west as to the north. If you find moss 
growing plentifully on rough-barked spe- 
cies, pass these up as unreliable, for a tree 
-with shaggy bark will 


tain himself in fair Figure 1—The straight tree on the left should be a fairly reliable moss bearer. hold water on all sides. 


health, at least, for a 
reasonable period. If 
he is totally ignorant 
of these matters, then 
he should never ven- 
ture out of sight of his 
camp or guide. 
Granted, then, that 
a man can take care 
of himself if lost, there 
remains the important 
question of how to find 
his way out. One 
should, of course, al- 
ways carry a compass. 
It goes without saying 
that he should know 
how to use it—actually 
know—and not merely 
think he knows. This 
implies the ability to 
seize upon certain 
landmarks and _ note 
them in relation to the 
surrounding country. 
It demands that one 
must make rough 
charts, for what earth- 
ly good would it do a 
man to locate north if 
he does not know what 
relation his camp 
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The crooked trees on the far bank would not be worth examining 


Trees growing in the 
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yy The crooked trees on 
\ f the farther bank 
= =63would not be worth 
examining. Small sap- 
lings, such as are 
shown on the far bank, 
are also unreliable, 
due to their frequent 
movements in the wind 
and because moss does 
not collect in quanti- 

ties on young trees. 
Taking the above 
into consideration, the 
way to arrive at a de- 
cision concerning the 
points of the compass 
is, obviously, to exam- 
ine a number of trees. 
One might have to 
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sift over fifty specimens, rejecting all but 
seven or eight, but those, by fulfilling con- 
ditions, should tell the approximate truth, 
In reading the book of the wilderness one 
must be forever alert to catch hidden 
meanings. Nature is a subtle old dame— 
she does not babble her secrets to every- 
one. The aim should always be to strike 
an average, rather than to rely on a single 





Figure 2—Usually, the tips of coniferous 
trees point toward the rising sun 


factor, or even a small group of factors. 
With regard to shade and moisture, the 
lost soul would do well to study some 
of the vegetation if his enforced absence 
from camp should occur during the warm 
months. Typical of the northern and east- 
ern woods are such plants and shrubs as 
rhododendron, laurel, trailing arbutus, 
squawberry, azalea and a host of other 
forest plants. These are, without excep- 
tion, I believe, lovers of acid soil. And 
acid soil is usually more plentiful on the 
northern slopes of ridges and hills than 
on those with a southern exposure, due 
to shade and water-retaining qualities. 
But here again, one must be judicious. 
One may find the plants named sprawling 
pretty much all dver the woods, but the 
thing to do is to look for the thriftiest 
growths. Make an average and check it 
with your moss-on-the-north-side-of-a-tree 
findings. 
_Then there is the growth of annual 
rings to be seen on sawed-off stumps. For 


hundreds of years it has been known that | 
trees make their heaviest woody growth | 


on the north side of the central ring. In 
other words, the central ring represent- 
ing the young sapling is not in the mathe- 
matical center of the tree, but somewhat 
to the south of it. Different species of 





Read about our new ‘‘Narrowest 
Escape from Death’’ Story Contest 
See conditions on page 3 











trees vary, but the principle has been ex- 
tensively checked by experts and the ac- 
curacy average is amazingly high. If, 
therefore, you become lost in a lumbered- 
over region, with plenty of standing 
stumps, you have a fairly reliable guide 
to use. The illustration, Figure 3, will 
give some idea of the principle, though 
here it has been exaggerated somewhat 
to show more clearly what is meant. 
Again, a large mature tree is much 
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How to lau 


UPPOSE you do fréeze in the duck blind 
or on the deer stand, you can make up 
for it in camp in the dependable all-night 
cozy warmth of a Woods Arctic Down 








4 | Sleeping Robe. Always—from Cape Cod to 


| Vancouver Island, from the Alaska Range 
to the Great Smokies. In tent, tepee, shack or 
cabin, or unsheltered outdoors, no matter 
how it storms, in your Woods Robe you need 
no night fire. Snuggle down, and in a few 
minutes your bedding is warmed from the 
heat of your body. Then relax completely, 
stretch out and get a good, normal night's 
rest. You will stay just as warm as if in the 
best hotel room. 

For moderate temperatures and sleeping 
indoors, like many others you should find 
the Woods “Two Star” Arctic Junior is 
amply warm. But for real cold, ranging from 
freezing down to sub-zero, the famous 


3201 LAKE STREET, OGDENSBURG, N., Y. 
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when your day’s hunt is over 





“Three Star” Woods Arctic is what you 


want. For best service choose the large size. 

Cover of most improved light, soft, water repellent 
windbreaker fabric. New choice of Lift-the-Dot or Talon 
hookless fastening. Insulation, is Everlive down 
from Northern waterfowl, with overlapping tubes in 
the “Three Star,’’ single layer in the *‘Two Star." 
Both robes have Harwood patent down equalizers, the 
Woods wide insulated underlap bencath fastening, and 
draw-tape to form a hood. Lining, the best pure virgin 
wool Canadian kersey, or warm, durable plaid flannel. 






Large size “Three Star’’ Arctic........ $62.50 
Medium “ “ is 7° * deinace 
Large ‘Two Star” Arctic Junior........ 55.50 
Medium “ 7 ” ey 46.50 


est and lightest hunter's bed-roll. Official equipment on 
U. S. Navy airships, and for U. S. and Canadian field 
surveys. Used by leading exploring expeditions, air 
transport lines, Canadian Mounted Police, sportsmen, 
srospectors, lumbermen and guides. Woods *‘Down- 
Fite’. **Gold Star’’ and *‘Ranger’’ Sleeping Robes at 
lower prices. Every robe guaranteed—-satisfaction or 
your money back. No S. sales tax to pay. 

Ask your dealer to show you Woods Robes. If not on 
display, please write to us. Illustrated folder with new 
lower prices mailed FREE. 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., LID. 
Makers of Woods Arctic Down Robes for Over 25 Years 


IN CANADA: OTTAWA, ONT. 
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DEER JERKY 


Alaska Reindeer Jerky at 75c a lb. prepaid to 
any part of U. S. A. in 5 Ib. lots ($3.75 
money order or cash to accompany order) 
one doz. 10c bags or 1 Ib. bulk $1.00. Trial 
package prepaid on receipt of 15c. Agents 
wanted. 
JERKIE MFG. CO., Inc. 

923 Harrison St. San Francisco, Calif. 








A Griff in & Howe .35 Whelen 


Caliber .400 Whelen if you prefer. 
Same 
0 


30/06. Mauser or Springfield bolt action; 


48 wind-gauge rear and G. & H. 





ONE SHOT WILL DROP YOUR MOOSE 


Has 30%More Energy Than a .30/06 


IX American bison with six shots is a recent 
record with this super-efficient Griffin & Howe. 


weight and fine accuracy as our popular 
P 24- 
inch tapered round nickel steel barrel. Imported 
walnut stock with cheek-rest. Sights, Lyman No. 
ramp front. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., Makers of Fine Rifles, 202 E. 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOREST JOBS 


Available at $140 per month. Hunt, trap; 
patrol timber and game preserves. Cabin 
usually furnished. 

Get details immediately. 


RAYSON SERVICE BUREAU 
-11 Denver, Colo. 














OR ELK 
New 1932 
Folder Free 












With or without telescope sight 
(not obstructing iron sights), Whelen 
sling, and recoil pad. For early delivery, 
order yours NOW. 

If you want a .30/06, new or used, write for 
folder. Or send us any good .30/06 bolt-action 
rifle to be rebuilt for .35 or .400 Whelen. Best 
alterations and repairs. Write Dept. F. 8. 





Write for 
heights. 








Get yourself a pair of Bass Genuine Moccasins — the 
outdoor footwear that means genuine foot comfort in 
all kinds of going — the footwear that is preferred by 
hunters and sportsmen the world over. 

There are many boots that look like Moccasins but 
only in Genuine Moccasins, in which the soft upper 
leather extends completely around under the sole of 
the foot, will you find Moccasin comfort. 


NEW LOW PRICES 


ON 


BASS GENUINE MOCCASINS 


Free Catalog 
showing all styles 


and 


G.H. BASS & CO. 
900 Main Street 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 

















How to Train Your Bird Dog 
BY HORACE LYTLE 


Nine pages of wonderful illustrations. 198 pages | 
of practical information in cloth. 
he author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of 
Fietp & Stream. His other book on training, 
“Breaking a Bird Dog,” has sold thousands of 
copies on merit. This new book is better still! 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of 
dogs to point game is entirely original. He out- | 
lines a plan for each type of dog character. | 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish | 
wonders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if 
you have them trained for you, this book will help | 
you to get more out of them in the hunting field. | 

1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.50. 


Book alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than Mr. 
Harding, whose name is a by 





TRAPPING, 
Each issue also has 
partments—The 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and 
Herbs; Auto Travel and Camp; 
Fish and Tackle; Woodcraft; 
The Fur Markets; Trapline; 
American Trappers Association ; 
and Question Box. 
Cover—Actual photos re- Price $2.00 year; 
produced in natural colors. 25 cents copy 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months only 50c 


(lip this ad and send with 50c cash, check, or money 
order to 



















FUR-FISH-GAME 
184 E.Long St. .*. Columbus, O. 
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CASH INON YOUR CAMERA 


Magazines, Newspapers, Advertisers pay mil- 
lions yearly, for the photographs they print, 
and are eager to buy more. 
you live there are subjects for 
thousands of interesting pictures that you can 
make, and sell, Make good income in spare 
time with your camera. Quick sales of photo- 
graphs are being made regularly by U. P. 
members everyw after only a few wee! 
of delightful, easily understood instruction 
mail in Journalistic Photography; now avail- 
able at low cost. Writetoday for Bookand 
full details of U. P. picture marketing service. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS CORPORATION 
10 West 33rd Street, Dept. 104 !, New York 








POCKET PRISM 
BINOCULARS 


Are fast replacing larger types. 3% 
to 8 er, 5 to 10 oz. weight. We 
earry everything in glasses, new and 
used and allow 10 days’ trial. 

7 power 5 oz. 
oculars $9.50. 


iden Loring mews Oweco, NY 
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more apt to prove a reliable guide than 
a smaller one. For one thing, there is 
more area to read, but the principal rea- 
son is that trees are considerably affected 
by the character of the growing seasons. 
In wet, warm seasons, typical growing 
weather, a tree will thrive and often 
make twice the growth that it does in a 
dry, hot year. You must “read” a tree 
which has weathered many growing sea- 
sons and steadied down before it can tell 
you anything about direction. 

And as with woodland plants and moss, 
the woodsman must look for an average 
when examining cut stumps. If, out of 





their heaviest 
growth on the north side of central ring 


Figure 3—Trees make 


two dozen or so examined, he finds per- 
haps six with unmistakable heavy growth 
on one side and the others are either 
fairly concentric, or do not contradict se- 
riously, he may be quite sure of his de- 
ductions. 

Another matter of interest to the woods- 
man is one brought up by that master of 
woodcraft, Horace Kephart, in his in- 
valuable manual—Camping and Wood- 
craft. I refer to his observation that the 
topmost, feathery tips of coniferous trees, 
such as pines and hemlocks, point to- 
ward the rising sun—that is, a little south 
of east. See Figure 2. This is a good 
thing to keep in mind. If you ever get in 
the position where knowledge of direc- 
tion is more valuable to you than any- 
thing else, think of it and add it to your 
collection of averages. 

Then, of course, there is that classic 
method of finding the sun on a cloudy 
day. Merely take a knife-blade, match 
stick or other small, thin article and hold 
it perpendicularly on your thumb-nail. If 
you have chosen a fairly open spot in 
which to do this and if the day is not 
too dark, a faint shadow will be cast on 
your nail. 

Finally, the consensus of opinion among 
all masters of woodcraft seems to be that 
the ability to steer a straight course in 
the wilderness is due, not to any so-called 
homing instinct in man, but rather to sign 
interpretation, observation, correct deduc- 
tion and native intelligence. 

In these things the most primitive 
savage is far superior to us. His reading 
of Nature’s signs may have become such 
an ingrained habit that it amounts to in- 
stinct. He might be unable to tell you how 
he does it. None-the-less, he follows a 
procedure of noting “signs and wonders” 
—and arrives home in time to berate his 
squaw for not waiting supper for him! 

Of course, any system of attempting to 
shinny your way north up a meridian 
without the positive aid of a reliable com- 
pass is merely a makeshift. Even if it 
works and you do get home eventually, 
the process is a very decided time waster. 


KEEPING DRY 
By L. E. Eubanks 


ATERPROOFING is a simple 

process and its very simplicity 
causes many sportsmen to resort to any 
method which they happen to know, with- 
out seeking anything better. 

But there are several methods, some of 
them decidedly better than others. The 
average sportsman relies greatly on par- 
affin; and it may be news to him that this 
substance has two serious faults. A tent 
waterproofed by the paraffin treatment 
must be specially ventilated. Many camp- 
ers who are unaware of this fact have 
wondered why they felt so depressed in 
the morning. Secondly, paraffined cloth 
will crack if closely folded. It does not 
always do so and may never do it in warm 
latitudes. In cold weather, however, you 
can almost count on it—to a greater or 
lesser degree. This objection, together 
with the fact of its greasy and stiff effect, 
makes the paraffin treatment for clothes 
very unsatisfactory. 

It should be remembered that it is un- 
fair to condemn a tent hastily. Most of 
the lighter canvases let mist through 
when rain first hits them. In ten minutes 
or so they “get set” and are all right. 
And remember that contact of the tent 
with some object inside makes a leak at 
that point. If that happens before you 
notice the condition, you do not have to 
place a bucket for the leak. Simply run 
your finger down the inside of the tent 
from the leaky spot to the fall of the 
tent. This forms a spout down which the 
drop will run. 

The softer waterproofing is preferable. 
Paint is too hard; and so is the mixture 
of beeswax and rosin, which some tent 
users heat and iron into the canvas. Kep- 
hart’s recipe is thoroughly dependable ; 
note particularly what he says about 
alum: 

Dissolve one-half pound of alum in four 
gallons of boiling rain water. It is essen- 
tial that soft water be used. Similarly, in 
a separate vessel, dissolve one-half pound 
of sugar of lead (lead acetate) in four 
gallons of water. This is double the pro- 
portion of alum usually recommended, 
and better results will follow from it, be- 
cause it insures the precipitation of all 
the lead in the form of sulphate. Let the 
solutions stand until clear; then pour the 
alum liquor into a clean vessel and add 
the sugar of lead solutiom Let it stand a 
few hours. Then pour off the clear liquor, 
thoroughly work the fabric in it, so that 
every part is well penetrated, squeeze out, 
stretch and dry. Remember that sugar of 
lead is poisonous if taken internally. 


HE best rain-repeller for a hunting 

coat, according to my experience, is 
composed of soap, isinglass glue and alum, 
in equal parts. Dissolve separately in 
water before mixing. Smear inside of coat 
repeatedly until the outside is wet—then 
you know that the preparation has per- 
meated the texture thoroughly. Now you 
can wipe off the inside with a damp cloth 
and let the garment dry perfectly. 

Shoes will not remain waterproof for 
long without a repetition of the treatment. 
Whether you use the old-fashioned method 
of rubbing in tallow (which, by the way, 
is surprisingly effective) or some elab- 
orate concoction of your own invention, 
it positively will have to be repeated often 
—preferably after every “soaking.” 
Crushed tallow, mixed with an equal 
amount of beeswax and melted in neat’s- 
foot or castor oil, is fine for leather shoes. 

Bags, leggings and articles of coarse 
cloth or canvas can be waterproofed by 
smearing them well with a mixture of talc 
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and vaseline, in equal parts. Use red vase- 
line—it costs less and produces a pleasing 
color. Apply the paste just as you would 
shoe blacking and rub it in vigorously. 

But supposing we do get wet, the thing 
to do is dry our clothes at the earliest 
possible moment. Of course, no intelligent 
camper will be caught unprepared with 
ample changes of apparel. Underwear and 
socks are easily dried by the fire and so 
are the coat and trousers. 

The shoes are the greatest problem— 
and really the most important to keep in 
condition. Many good shoes are spoiled 
by fire-drying in camp and they are not 
comfortable for the next wearing after 
such treatment. I suggest dry grass, stuff- 





ing the shoes tightly with it and placing | 
them in a warm place. Hot. pebbles are | 
good but they must not be too hot. | 

The best way to dry a sweater is to lay | 
it on a piece of mosquito netting stretched | 
between supports. The easy circulation of | 
air through it in this position dries it 
very quickly. 

To dry a tent is not easy. About the | 
simplest way that I know of is to heat 
a lot of stones and, with a pole, roll them 
into the tent to stay a few hours. This | 
is effective with small tents. Setting a | 
tent over a fire—one of large size—to | 
dry it, is risky. Even if by great care you | 
avoid burning the canvas, it may get | 
badly smoked and soot-smeared. If you 
favor this method, you had better use a 
small fire and take more time. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
TENT FOR AUTO-CAMPING 


Campinc Eprror: 

Is there in your opinion, from personal use, 
any practical reason why the explorer-type tent 
with sewed-in floor would not be a good tent to 
use on week-end auto-camping trips, where 
one did not wish to use a wall tent or umbrella 
tent? My idea is that the explorer-type tent, | 
in size 8 ft. x 8 ft., would be a nice light shelter | 
for the purpose mentioned, to house two people. 
I dislike a bulky wall- or umbrella-type tent. | 

Won’t you please give me the benefit of your 
experience along this line and oblige? 

R. M. Snyper. 





Ans.—Actually there is probably no good 
reason why you couldn’t use the explorer type 
of tent for automobile camping. However, as 
you probably know, it was not designed for that 
purpose. 

As you say, it is lighter than the umbrella 
tent but the latter contains certain advantages 
which you should not overlook. For one thing, 
the umbrella tent is very much easier to set up 
than the explorer’s tent, which I think is a 
decided advantage in automobile camping. Fur- 
thermore, per area of floor space, you get more 
room in the umbrella tent. In this tent, too, you 
have an opportunity to put up shelves and other 
knick-knacks on the spreader poles which you 
can’t do with the explorer’s tent. 

As far as I am concerned, a marquee or um- 
brella tent (these are practically the same thing) 
is about the finest thing that anybody could 
have for auto-camping. Such a tent weighs 
around 20 pounds and the poles another 10 
> ioe making 30 pounds in all, which is not 
a 


My advice to you would be to stick to this. 
Campinc Epitor. 


AN INDIAN FIRE 


Ep1tor: 

Several times I have heard and read the 
expression—an “Indian fire.” What is meant 
by this? How is an Indian fire made? 
Tuomas Scott. 


CAMPING 


Ans.—An Indian fire is built by cutting down 
a number of small hardwood saplings. These | 
are laid on the ground with the butts placed 
one on top of the other and arranged like the 
spokes of a wheel. To start with, only about 
four of these saplings should be used. Build the 
fire around the center, or hub. As the fire gets 
going, lay on some more of the saplings in the 
manner described. As the wood at the center 
burns up, you merely move up the burned ends 
of the “spokes” toward the “hub,” always ar- 
ranging them in the same way as you started. 

In this way you are feeding new wood into 
the fire without doing coua chopping. An 
Indian fire, therefore, economizes in both en- 
ergy and materials. 


Campinc Eprtor. 


(END OF CAMPING & WOODCRAFT) 
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Get your hunt- 
ing equipment 


And camping equipment also. Either the equipment illustrated on this page or 
any equipment you need this season can be obtained absolutely free if you will 
only use a little of your spare time to acquaint your friends with Field & 
Stream. It is an easy matter to persuade them to subscribe. Many undoubtedly 
read Field & Stream now, buying their copies from newsdealers. They can 
save money by subscribing and many will gladly give you their orders. In a 
surprisingly short time, with very little effort on your part, you will have the 
subscriptions you need to obtain your equipment free. Hundreds of readers 
have equipped themselves without spending a single penny. So can you. 


FREE! 





subscriptions. 


signed for 





Above: 


can be 


Moleskin Windbreaker. 
Two large pockets with button 
flaps, double sewed throughout. 


Above: 


Knit bottom. Cuffs are adjust- 
able. Value $5.00. Yours for only 
4 yearly subscriptions. 





Above: Shell Vest of regimental 
duck with reinforced front edg- 
es and collar. Adjustable bac 
belt. Made for 12, 16 or 20 gauge 
shells. Value $2.15. Yours for 
only 2 subscriptions. 


OTHER ITEMS 


Anything made by a Field & Stream 
advertiser can be had for subscriptions. 
Look through the pages of this issue. 
You are sure to see something you 
“would like to have. Wouldn’t you much 
rather get it without spending a cent? 
No matter what you want we can get 
it for you absolutely free in return for 
subscriptions if you will let us know 
what it is. Just mail us the form at the 
corner of this page and without any 
obligation to you we will give you 
complete information on how to get the 
equipment you want. 









tions. An 


Above: Single Barrel Shotgun of high 
trade workmanship. Shoots all regular 
actory loaded shells. Hammer forged 
parts. Genuine black walnut stock and 
forend. Value $10.00. Yours for 8 yearly 


Right: Hunting Knife with 
ane” blade. olid leather 
sheath with ever knife. 


Value $2.50. Yours 
subscriptions. 


Left: Two trig 
mink 
and animals of similar size. 
Value 60c each. Two traps 
yours free with one yearly 
subscription. 


Double barrel shotgun. A 
staunch, reliable weapon valued at 
$20.00. Yours free for 16 subscrip- 
other shotgun you wish 












Above: Camp kit: stove, oven 
pan, broiler; folds u 
sack. Weighs 12 lbs. 


r trap de- 


ree for 2 


muskrats 








Chesined for subscriptions. 


Left: Steel, water- 
proof tackle box 
with reel well and 
two trays with mov- 
able partitions. 14” 
long, 6%” deep, 6” 
wide. Yours for only 
2 subscriptions. 


iv 
‘ 


an, fry 

and slides into 
hen folded meas- 
Poy 241% x13%x3% inches thick. Value 


6.00. Yours for only 5 subscriptions. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR GUIDES! 


Above: A subscription from each of 8 of your 
comer will bring you a half dozen of these 

ecoys made of cork, Balsa Wood or cedar. 
All species. Value $10 a half dozen. Yours for 
only 8 annual subscriptions. 


e322 ee 2 eee ee See ees 


FIELD & STREAM A 


578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me complete information about obtaining 
merchandise free, and also send subscription 
order forms and sample copies. 


Name.... 
Address........ 
City... 


State ...... 
F & 8 9-32 
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Edited by Henry Cray Foster 


COOL WEATHER 
BOATING 


By Henry Clay Foster 


HE time has come when the boat- 

ing season is no longer limited to 

the three summer months. It should 

have come a long time ago, but 
it didn’t. Maybe it is because we—the 
dear public—didn’t use our heads for any- 
thing but hat-racks. Anyway, it is high 
time now that we look matters in the face 
and prepare for more boating than merely 
during the hot months, 

If we analyze the matter we find that 
during the hottest months, we just can’t 
stand it ashore and the water has an 
irresistible lure. The 
other aspects of boating 
seem to take a secondary 
position, enjoyable as 
they are. Ashore it is so 
hot and grimy and con- 
gested on the highways 
when we go out motor- 
ing for a breath of fresh 
air, that we take to the 
water as a refuge. It 
sounds mighty prosaic, 
but there’s a lot of truth 
in it just the same. 

Yet I doubt if condi- 
tions in midsummer are 
such as will give us the 
greatest possible enjoy- 
ment in using our boats. 
I admit that in the 
dawn and twilight, it is 
a real pleasure to glide 
along over the water, 
making a breeze even if 
there isn’t any, watch- 
ing the ripples glancing 
in the morning or sun- 
set glow—and all that. 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 

e are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











water, even when it has the tang of win- 
ter in it. And when we equip ourselves 
and our boats properly for autumn use, 
we enjoy the sport even more than in 
mid-season, As a matter of fact, there is 
no particular reason why we should think 
of the boating season in terms of the 
calendar. Motor-car owners used to re- 
gard the three summer months as the only 
time of year when motoring was en- 





the sedan runabout, the demountable can- 
vas awnings, the collapsible automobile 
top, the spray hood, and all manner of 
mechanical devices for bringing the pas- 
sengers home dry and warm, regardless 
of the whims of old Boreas or the wrath 
of the weatherman. Yet, many of us still 
feel that the season is over as soon as 
the mixture in the carburetor, set for hot 
weather, seems a little too lean for the 
cooler autumn air. Let the engine show 
a few logical signs of the cooling of air 
and water and a lot of boat owners sigh 
and get ready to haul out. Just a very 
slight readjustment of things would easily 
make it possible to prolong the pleasures 
of the boating season for a month or two 
at least, according to how soon the actual 
winter weather sets in. 

There are, of course, 
limitations to such a 
general statement—lim- 
itations resulting from 
geographical location, 
water conditions and 
other things. Also, the 
type of boat one owns 
has much to do with it. 
Obviously, an outboard 
boat for racing is not 
much good for autumn 
use on big water, when 
winds blow and waves 
roll high. But boats 
adapted to the waters 
on which they are used 
in season, are usually 
adaptable to use in 
autumn when the weath- 
er is cooler and the 
storms more frequent. 


F one uses the boat 
te go swimming, he 
soon finds the water 
growing colder and this 
adjunct to boating comes 


It is nice to dive over- These 22-foot, 20-mile sea skiffs are in use by the New York State Conser- to a logical end earlier 


board and have a swim 
when the water is cool 
and the air hot. And it is likely to be cool 
on or near the water when it isn’t cool 
anywhere else south of the Arctic Circle. 
Believe me, I revel in boating all summer, 
and take the heat, when it comes, as some- 
thing that is unavoidable. But experience 
has taught me that I enjoy boating just 
as much if not more in the autumn. Yes, 
about the time that a lot of faint-hearted 
boat owners are putting their craft to bed 
for the winter. 

The cool, bracing air of that time of 
year is even more stimulating on the 


vation Commission 


joyable. Then the men wore linen dusters, 
the women wore huge picture hats, and 
“get-out-and-get-under” was the accepted 
method of keeping the gas buggy rolling. 
Incidentally, the closed car body had not 
then appeared. 

In recent years, boat design has pro- 
gressed along much the same lines as the 
body designs of automobiles—that is, to- 
ward comfort and protection against the 
elements. Whereas early motor boats were 
simply open boats—open to the winds and 
rains of heaven—we now have the cruiser, 


than the actual use of 

the boat itself. But I 
have found that a cold dip before turn- 
ing in aboard the cruiser, even in late 
autumn, is a fine way of insuring sound 
sleep, as the reaction to a stiff rub-down 
is a relaxation that is irresistible. In fact, 
a motor boat of any size, without a good 
serviceable swimming ladder, is not com- 
pletely equipped. 

Like everything else, autumn boating is 
most successful when proper preparations 
have been made for it. Warmer clothing 
aboard is a necessity that can be met by 
a few extra sweaters, sweat shirts and 
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the like. Warm old clothes from home can 
be brought down in a suitcase or two, 
and stowed away where white flannels 
and ducks have hung all summer. 
Then there is the question of heating 
the cabin. In some cases the galley stove 
with a pan of water boiling on it is suf- 
ficient. With others, an extra stove may 
be desirable, especially when there are 
separate cabins. However, before arrang- 
ing to have heat in the cabin, make cer- 
tain that there are no gasoline fumes in 
the bilge or in any compartment aboard, 
even about the engine itself. If you 
haven’t ventilated your engine compart- 
ment all summer, do it now. Make a posi- 
tive job of it. I mean by that, use a real 
ventilator and an outlet which makes the 
passage of air through it definite and con- 
tinuous. 


ILSKINS and warm gloves are a 

necessary part of such cruising equip- 
ment. The winds of autumn throw the 
spray high over the bow and it feels icy 
when it hits us. We should have wind- 
shields up at such times, although there 
are many days and nights in the fall when 
there is little wind or rough water. 

And there is the question of mooring 
bridle, anchor lines and heavy anchors for 
autumn boating. It has been emphasized 
in this Department time and again that, 
after the middle of the season is past, the 
boat owner should invest in new rope for 
these purposes as the most immediate and 
inexpensive of marine insurance. This 
should have been done in August. But if 
you haven’t made certain that all your 
lines are in first-class shape, you should 
most certainly do so now. It is my ad- 
vice that if you don’t do this—if you are 
likely to postpone purchasing new lines for 
old ones that are uncertain in strength— 
you had better haul out the boat and call 
it a season. Of course, when it comes to 
anchor lines, you may only lose your best 
anchor by neglecting to renew the line. 
But if this occurs in a blow and there is 
a lee shore—well, it’s your boat, not 
mine! And I promise you this: one night 
of watching a doubtful anchor line under 
such conditions is enough. 

There are adjustments to make to the 
engine for autumn boating—and they are 
far fewer and of less trouble than most 





$500.00 in cash prizes are being 

offered in a new ‘‘Narrowest Escape 

from Death’’ Story Contest. Read 
all about it on page 3 











of us imagine. In the first place, the mix- 
ture we have for hot weather will be too 
lean for cooler days and nights. The 
water intake will have to be regulated, 
also. The amount of water taken in to 
cool the engine must be reduced in pro- 
portion to the lowered temperature of the 
water. But there is a globe valve in most 
intake lines, and this is easily managed, 
especially if the engine has a thermometer 
or motometer on it. This can also be done 
by using a revolution counter or tacho- 
meter, as well, provided the throttle set- 
ting is the same. However, an approxi- 
mate adjustment of the intake can be 
made by the feel of the engine at the 
favorite throttle mark. This one who is 
accustomed to the outfit can make with- 
out instruments for exactness. Most of us 
tend to run our engines too cold for full 
efficiency, but inasmuch as they are in the 
boat with us, we don’t like them too 
warm, even when isolated in insulated 
compartments. 

This is no idle theory—this autumn 
boating. Believe it or not, I have kept my 
cruiser in commission until the snow 
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drove me ashore. And that last cruise, 
with the snow falling gently, with the 
warm little cabin below, and the wind- 
shield that had to be wined off frequently, 
as I stood at the wheel in fleece-lined 
gloves, two sweaters and an oilskin, was 
one of the pleasantest of the whole sea- 
son. And how I longed to be on the way 
southward to Florida! 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


GO AGAINST THE TIDE 


Motor Boat Epiror: 

I have a new boat and I am having some 
trouble oeniog to come into a dock. Can you 
give me any ideas on reversing that will keep 
the boat from banging the dock or landing float 
when coming at fair speed? 

Tuos. A. Erickson. 


Ans.—In tide or current water, approach the 
dock or landing float against, instead of with, 
the movement of the water, always. Then the 
slightest reduction in power causes the boat to 
slow down quickly. In still water you will simply 
have to do what you should do in all water. That 
is, approach dock or pier slowly, ready to throw 
out the clutch to slow down still more. In other 
words, the best boatmen ‘“‘nose in” to a float 
and are proceeding slowly when fifty feet or 
more away from it. It is only the excited be- 
pow who tries to do anything else. When you 
ave scarred your boat up badly, you will de- 
cide the slow method is the best. You will also 
find that the use of reverse in making a float is 
for bringing in her stern alongside. A little 
experimentation will show you how to do that. 
It is according to the direction in which the 
propeller turns as to which side she inclines to 
in reverse. 

Motor Boat Ep1rtor. 


TYPES OF HULL CONSTRUCTION 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

What is meant by seam batten, lap-strake, 
flush-built, and other terms for boat-hull build- 
ing? You hear them so frequently and yet many 
of us are not familiar with them. 

Samuet R. C.eary. 


Ans.—A ‘“‘seam-batten construction” is one 
in which a batten or light narrow strip is 
fastened down on the inside of each seam in the 
underbody and sides of the hull. It makes a 
en strong and tight method of building. 
The lap-strake system applies to planking, 
which is laid one plank over the other, begin- 
ning at the keel and going up to the gunwale. 
Some builders fasten the faces — very 
tightly without any bevel on them. Others make 
a bevel and some make a rabbet or groove on 
the lower plank to hold the overlapping top 
plank. This type of construction requires light 
ribs or frames, as the strength is in the plank- 
ing itself, and is thus fastened together every 
inch or two. “Flush-built’” means that the plank- 
ing is smooth on the outside, and usually calk- 
ing is used between the planks to make the hull 
tight. This usually is used for boats planked 
more heavily than in the case of either seam- 
batten or lap-strake boats. All three types have 
their uses and advantages. 

Motor Boat Epitor. 


TWIN-SCREW LESS EFFICIENT 


Motor Boat Ep:tor: 

How does a twin-screw boat compare in_effi- 
ciency with one of exactly the same dimensions, 
power, etc., equipped with a single-screw pro- 
peller? Isn’t it more efficient? 

M. P. Brack. 


Ans.—No, a twin-screw installation is not so 
efficient as a single-screw outfit, other specifi- 
cations being equal. The difference is not great, 
however, being, roughly, about 7 per cent, ac- 
cording to some authorities, less according to 
others. The advantage of twin-screw boats is in 
maneuverability, You can spin them in their own 
length by reversing one “—— 

oror Boat Eprtor. 


PAINTING A CANOE 


Motor Boat Eprror: 

I have recently acquired a canoe which needs 
some repairs, including new paint. What should 
be used on it? Is there some special kind of 
enamel? 

WiriiaM Burnet. 


Ans.—Most of the canoe companies sell enam- 
els, which they have found most satisfactory, and 
which they will send you by mail. 

I have also used a good quality of automobile 
enamel protected by a cou rm of coats of trans- 
parent spar varnish, A lot depends on the quality 
of materials used, the smoothness of the sur- 
face, its readiness to receive the enamel, and 
such matters. 


Motor Boat Eprror. 
(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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To the officers 
of hunting and 
fishing clubs 
and 
associations 


You know how valuable it is to 
have a big and enthusiastic atten- 
dance at your first fall meeting. 
You can make certain of it by us- 


teld ¢ 
ream 


MOTION PICTURES 
OF HUNTING 
AND FISHING 


37,000 feet of the finest motion pictures 
of the taking of game and game fishes 
ever made in this country. 


14 fishing pictures 
Trout (all kinds), bass, channel bass, 
salmon, muskies, deep sea game fish 
(all kinds). 

9 duck shooting pictures— 
14 other hunting pictures— 
all remarkable— 


Quail, chicken, geese, turkey, bear, 
deer, moose, mountain lion, goats, etc. 


PICTURES COST CLUB 
NOTHING 


Not a cent comes out of your treasury. 
We'll gladly explain this. 





If you have a 16 mm. projector, a library of 
hunting and fishing pictures, owned out- 
right, will afford you endless hours of en- 


joyment. The following four pictures are 
best possible beginning: 

Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 


These are Fistp & Stream pictures re- 
duced to 16 mm. size for home use. 100 ft. 
reels, $10 each if ordered immediately. 400 
ft. reels of other subjects, $30. 











Send this coupon NOW 


Fietp & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me complete information about your 
pictures, terms, etc. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fretp & STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 

the sort who can atford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 

take advantage of this productive market. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions 
for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Free Dog Book BEAGLES ARE USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL 
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By Freeman Lloyd 
by noted specialist. Tells how to 


ITH perhaps the exceptions of 
the greyhounds and the spaniels, 
it is probable that no hounds or 


FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dogowners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepirs 


Mailed Free—-Address 
Q-W Laboratories 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 





Dept. 4 





Setters, Male & Female 


three years old, white, black and ticked. Extra fine 
looking, well bred but no papers. Fast, snappy hunt- 
ers, wide range in open, will work close in cover, good 
on both coveys and singles, very staunch and steady 
back and retrieve, had_a lot of experience and well 
trained. Bargain price: Male $40.00, bitch $35.00. Will 
ship C.0.D. Six days’ trial. if express charges guaran- 
teed both ways: 


Claude W. Tuttle Ina, Mlinois 











WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions; useful and intelligent. 
Low prices. Illustrated Cir- 








Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 
$1.00. 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 








CLASSY WIRE PUPPIES 





% by Prize Winners, sired by 
(Gas Ch. Eden Aristocrat 

: "| Strong, healthy, playful 

BEST PAL AND 
CHILD DOG. Very reasonable. 
Guarantee safe delivery or 
MONEY BACK. General Crack 
at stud, fee $25. 









ThoroBread 
Dog Foods 


The ThoroBread Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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| dogs of our times have longer and more 


distinguished ancestries than our beagles 
possess. For centuries, beagles have been 


| in existence and used for exactly the same 


forms or styles of hunting as in medieval 
times—when the pursuit of wild animals 
was the greatest of all diversions. So it 
was that hunters took very good care that 
their hounds were physically fitted and 
calculated to be of the best possible ser- 
vice. The usefulness and beauty of the 


| hound were appraised with great discern- 





} 





ment. As long as hounds large or small 
did not deteriorate in their nose, voice, 
pace, and stamina, those closely-studied 
hounds were kept pure in breed, and un- 
contaminated by alien blood. 

Here, indeed, was the genesis or the 
cradle from which came the hounds large, 
lesser and least in heights and weights, 
that we admire on the flags of their home 
quarters, and are prone to worship in their 
field of endeavor—which is hunting. The 
beagle or “rabbit hound” is not a product 
of yesterday or the day before yesterday, 


but the result of the foresight of many 
generations of practical hunting men— 
men who were very well acquainted with 
sport and the habits of game. These men 
and women were cognizant of the require- 
ments desired in or of hounds they em- 
ployed to hunt the various wild creatures. 

Even the classification of the little 
hound known as the beagle has its direct 
and unmistakable significance. “Beag” is 
an obsolete Anglo-Saxon word, that 
meant “small”. Beag had exactly the same 
meaning that the Italian word “piccolo” 
bears to the largest flute. So the classi- 
fication “beagle” simply means that such 
a dog is the smallest hound of its variety, 
its kind, its family likeness, its hound 
bearing or carriage, its form and useful- 
ness. But the beagle must remain the 
Lilliputian of his tribe. 

Even the music from the hound-family 
instruments are all alike, save that the 
sounds are pitched in different keys. These 
notes have the differing volumes of den- 
sity or lightness: which might be compared 
with the singing voices of men. 

The beagle is a miniature of the greater 
hounds; but the disposition, the manners, 


CHAMPION CREEK RIDGE JOLLY BOY 


A 15-inch beagle built on the lines of the English foxhound. Breeder: S. S. De Arman; Owner: Mrs. M. 
Hartley Dodge, Madison, New Jersey 





From the painting by R. Ward Binks 


bee ee 
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the desire to hunt, the extreme sensitive- 
ness of the olfactory organs or scenting 
powers, the musical tongue or voice, the 
carriage of stern, the length and texture 
of the leather of the ears, the eye, the 
countenance—the everything—are just the 
same in the beagle as in the harrier and 
foxhound. 

You may trace the Old French stag- 
hound or foxhound in the make-up of the 
American foxhound, just as you can rec- 
ognize the harrier in the heavier-skulled, 
long-cast bodied, short-legged, often 
stronger-boned, deeper-voiced and slower 
beagle of today. Some there are who pre- 
fer the beagle of the American foxhound 
type; while others favor the lighter build 
of the English foxhound—both, of course, 
in miniature. 

The popularity of the beagle is world- 
wide, and so far as my own experience 
has gone, beagles of exactly the same 
type as Mrs. M. Hartley Dodge’s little 
hound shown in the picture have been ob- 
served hunting various kinds of animals in 
widely separated parts of the world. 

It appeared as having been part of a 
boy’s birthright to be encouraged to run 
after a pack of 12- to 15-inch foot-beagles 
while hunting the European hare; and, 
later, to ride to the faster-going 16-inch 
horse-beagles. That was all in the day’s 
work, so to speak; but it was quite a 
different experience hunting with beagles 
the brush-tailed kangaroo in Western 
Australia; and, subsequently, the cotton- 
tail rabbit and varying hare of North 
America. The American cottontail is, per- 
haps, the smallest quarry which the beagle 
is called upon to hunt. Yet in each and 
every kind of hunting, beagles, in packs, 
were found equal to the task. They 
hunted up to their game in the same way; 
they used their noses in a like manner; 
their cries and choruses were identical. 


N the case of hunting the kangaroo, it 

was noticed that the little hounds often 
appeared to pick up the scent from off the 
leaves of the bush through which the 
marsupial had passed. It seemed to be 
evident that the leaping animal left his 
scent when his sides had brushed against 
the foliage rather than on the path along 
which he bounded. His was not a con- 
tinuously-trodden line as would be the 
case with a quarry using its four feet. But, 
as before remarked, the European-bred 
beagles had adapted their noses to the 
strange hunting conditions they were 
called upon to face in Australia, where, 
in the eastern provinces, the opossum is 
also hunted and treed by beagles. 

It must be a matter of great satisfac- 
tion to all Americans to know that many 
best-of-all aggregations of beagles are to 
be found in the United States. It is true 
that hunting the cottontail rabbit does not 
call for so much energy and artistry as 
the pursuit of the jackrabbit which, in 
reality, is a hare. It is the rodent, rumin- 
ant or carnivorous animal which uses the 
most cunning, and stands up the longest 
before hounds large and hounds small, 
that gives the most sport. And be it borne 
in mind that sport, after all, is not merely 
an idle or malicious form of killing a wild 
creature. Sport is a human diversion that 
possesses its dangers for the pursuer as 
well as the pursued. 

The boy who delights in the piccolo-like 
voices of his beagles is unlikely to be 
fully satisfied until the full tones from the 
tongues of foxhounds greet his receptive 
and thrice-pleased ears. Hunting a pack of 
beagles is the stepping stone that leads to 
greater things in the healthy lives of fox- 
hunters both young and old. 

Beagles are useful as well as beautiful 
to look upon. They breed true to type. 


BREAKING A SPANIEL PUPPY 
By Ernest Wells 


ATELY I received a letter from a man 
saying he had bought a five-months- 
old springer from an advertisement in 
Fietp & Stream. My correspondent 
wanted to know how to go about the job 
of breaking him for the field. He didn't 
expect to have his pup as a field-trial pros- 
pect; he desired just a dog with which he 
could have some fun—as they say. 
wrote, “I don’t mind a dog breaking to 
shot if he is steady to the flush.” It 
seemed as if the puppy was already hunt- 
ing rabbits. 

To start off, this man is lucky, for 
nothing is better to break a springer on 
than rabbits. If you can get a pup steady 
to fur, it should be easy to steady him on 





He | 


feather. About not caring whether a dog | 


breaks to shot, I would rather have one 
steady to shot than to the flush. By firing 


your gun, you can stop your dog even | 





“YOUR 
A springer spaniel which sits up with her game. 


PHEASANT, SIR!” 


Owner and trainer: B. M. Higginson, Newburgh, 


New York 


if the game is out of range. Also, if you 
miss a rabbit with your first shot, you 
might be taking a chance of hitting your 
dog with your second barrel. 

The first thing I would do with the 
pup is to find out*if he is gun shy by 
firing a light load over him. Do this sev- 
eral times when he is busy hunting rab- 
bits. Then I would teach him to drop to 
hand. Take the pup to a quiet place and 
lay hold of his collar with the left hand. 
Place your right hand on his hips, and 
press them down on the dog. At the same 
time keep saying “Hup”. I like that word 
because it is clear and distinctive. As 
soon as his quarters touch the ground, re- 
move the hand and hold it up in front of 
him. Keep him down for about a minute. 
Stretch out the time you keep him down, 
and you will find that it won’t take long 
until, as soon as he sees you raise your 
right hand and say “Hup” at the same 
time, he will drop. 

As soon as the pup does this willingly, 
back away from him a few steps, and 
keep the right hand held out before you. 
Keep repeating “Hup”. As soon as the 
pup gets so that you can walk away fifty 
yards, and he remains down until you call 


him in, put him on a light line of about | 









WZ Just off the “Dogs and 
Fozes —Their for a gs and Sas. me 
timely treatiseon theft .symptoms, 
treatmentand care of yo ur favorite pets. 
Whether you use Dr. a preverin- 
tionsornot, you areentitled to free book 
andtosomps oy eel tee nat dy eee 
Dr. og Prescriptions have 
the Re approval, » yet are priced low 
* 25c, 50can fy crea reap 
Pp ply dealercannot supply you, refuse 
tutes. Remit price to us and we'll ship 
d. Boapesposent iy ter reenes 
today. Address Dr. L. D. 
Medicine ae 8t. Louis, Mo. 


Dr. LEGEARS 


DOG PRESCRIPTIONS. 


CONTAIN TH CTIVE IN EDIEN 
KNOWN TO N VETERINARY SCIENCE 




















NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Kentucky 











twenty feet in length. Have a cap-pistol | 


such as boys use. Let the pup run about 
while you hold the end of the line. When 
the pup is busy nosing around, hold the 
pistol out towards him and ire, sharply 
saying “Hup” at the same time. If he does 


$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard mt x5’ 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, 

+ money order or N. 





* Da- 
. Write for booklet 85-G. 
WIRE WORKS CO. Inc. 
heel: Sons; Edt. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








AND AGAIN WE HIT THE BALL!! 
My dogs won. Best Springer, Best Setter, Best Point- 
er, oa the Grand Championship, or Best Dog in Show, 
All Breeds at Moose Jaw and Calgary Shows in July! 
Four new Champions are now in my kennels! I have 
50 beautiful Springer and English Setter puppies for 
sale at $50. up. Also grand brood bitches inwhelp tomy 
Champion Sires $75.00 up. Trained Springer bitches. 
The great pointer dog io, hamp. Maesydd Monsoon 
$450.00 A.K.C. Reg. No duty. Send for new catalog. 


No 
AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 





HUNTING DOGS 


Bigs class Ohio and Tennessee hunting dogs shipped 

. O. D. 6 days’ trial with return express paid by us 
und, Pointer or 
6 days’ approval at ex- 
partly” trained dogs and quality 
puppy Coonhounds, Pointers, Setters, Spaniels, Rab- 
biters, Airedales, Foxterriers. Trained dogs $75 up; 
started dogs $25 up; puppies $15 up. 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE 
5528 Cornell Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ps any unsatisfactory trained Coonho 
Setter. Also will ship C. 
pense of customer, 








Attention Hunters 


Coon, opossum, mink, skunk, fox, and rabbit 
hounds thoroughly trained, shipped for free 
trial, also pups and young started hounds. 
Write for full description and literature show- 
ing pictures and breeding. 

KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL 
B32 Kevil, Kentucky 








Star Game Farm 
SAND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


Dogs taken to train or board. Reason- 
able terms. Clean, healthy Kennels. 


LIONAL BOND 











Arkansas Coon, Opossum, Skunk, Mink, 
Fox, Wolf, Bear and Cat Hounds. High 
Class Rabbit Hounds. Coon Hound Pups. 
High Class Bird Dogs — thoroughly 
trained. Trial allowed. References in your 
State. Depression Prices. 


HENRY FORT 


Fort Smith Arkansas 
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not drop, walk up to him and make him 
drop by using the same tactics as you em- 
ployed in his first lessons. Keep up this 
work until he drops*to shot promptly. Be 
sure you do not let him get away with 
anything when you want him to do some- 
thing else. Be sure to keep at him until he 
does what you desire him to do. 

As soon as I was satisfied with his 
work, I would take him out to where I 
could find rabbits and let him hunt and 
chase for awhile. Then I would take him 
up and make him drop at command, also 
to shot. I would put a leash on him and 
take him home after about half a dozen 
times of this work. Then I would put on 
the long check line and take him out to 
where you are pretty sure to find lots of 
rabbits. Keep your eye on him, and as 
soon as he sees a rabbit move and he 
makes a jump for it, step on the line. 
Force him to stay down at the spot where 
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dogs is a good performer, and gives 
his master every assistance during the 
season’s sport, he is invariably the right 
size in his owner’s estimation. The par- 
ticular dog does what is expected of him. 
What more is to be desired? 

But the breeder has other things to 
take into consideration. The responsibility 
rests with him that the usefulness of the 
future generations of dogs should, at least, 
be equal to that of his present- day canine 
hunting companions. The qualifications of 
an individual dog alone should not be the 
all-important point to consider, since the 
individual is influenced so forcibly by 
preceding generations. Take for instance 
the undersized, light-boned dog. He or 
she may be a wonderful performer and 
able to work as hard and as long as 
any of greater proportions. But the en- 
durance and the will is inherited from the 
larger dogs in the ancestry. To practice 


RECENTLY IMPORTED ENGLISH SETTER 
Maesydd Malcolm, a winner in the United Kingdom. Owner: Eudore Chevrier, Winnipeg, Canada 


he saw the rabbit jump. A few times of 
this kind of training should let him know 
he is not to chase. As soon as he learns he 
must not chase, you can let him loose to 
hunt. If he chases, catch him and soundly 
rate him. As the pup advances in his 
work, I would take a gun along and shoot 
over him. Also if possible I would buy a 
half dozen dark-colored pigeons, and put 
one of them at a time under a cardboard 
box with a long string attached to it. Put 
your pup on the long line and take him to 
where you have the pigeon and, as you 
work up to the box, pull the string and 
release the bird. With the bird in the box, 
follow the same procedure as with the rab- 
bit. As soon as he does this all right, let 
him loose, release a bird and shoot it over 
him. Let him retrieve it. 

When the shooting season starts, you 
may not have a field-trial pup but he 
should at least know a bit about his job. 
He may have to get a couple of lickings 
to make him stay put. But don’t be too 
anxious about doing that as long as the 
pup is willing and smart enough to hunt. 
The rest will come with work on game. 


WHAT SIZE FOR BIRD DOGS? 
By Merwyn Lloyd 


HERE are various opinions regard- 

ing the most suitable size for the 
working setter or pointer. In identical 
terrain may be seen dogs that range in 
size from the small, weedy specimen to 
the overgrown dog that is on the verge 
of clumsiness. Provided any one of these 


breeding repeatedly from small dogs 
would certainly result in loss of power 
and stamina. Then there are the excep- 
tionally large dogs. Again the individual 
may be perfect in his owner’s eye. But 
aiming to produce the oversized dogs will 
inevitably affect the feet. A dog’s feet are 
suitable for carrying a moderate weight. 
3ut when, by selective breeding, this 
avoirdupois is increased unreasonably, the 
pads show the undue strain. It is well 
known how difficult it is to raise dogs of 
the very large breeds with sound feet. 
Imagine the effect on the feet of a St. 
Bernard or a Newfoundland if he had to 
follow a bird dog at work for a few 
hours ! 

Going to extremes in any way presents 
difficulties. The breeder’s endeavor should 
always be towards moderation or as near 
as possible to that which is natural. Mere 
fashion should not be the dominating in- 
fluence in bird-dog breeding. It is difficult 
for them to be improved in one way with- 
out the opposite effect appearing in an- 
other quarter. 

It is not in dog breeding alone that 
difficulties are experienced when the ex- 
tremes are approached. Look at the heavy 
draught horse. The monster of over a ton 
weight represents enormous trouble com- 

pared to the normal horse two-thirds his 
wie The miniature pony that is 
symmetrical is difficult to find. 

In breeding bird dogs the prime con- 
sideration should be efficiency in the field, 
with appearahce a very strong second. 
Even though a dog is very efficient, un- 


less his appearance denotes the character- 
istics of his race, he cannot be expected to 
produce offspring that will carry on his 
good name. 

The moderate, proportionate dog is the 
back-bone of his breed. He may not appear 
in the lime-light before the public eye, 
but almost all those which do so, possess 
moderate-sized dogs as their sires. 
We should not attempt to intensify any 
single trait at the expense of other essen- 
tial qualifications. There are several quali- 
ties that must be in unison. Among these 
are endurance, scenting ability, intelli- 
gence, obedience and strong constitution. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


RUNNING FITS, ETC. 


Ques.—I have a springer spaniel puppy now 
just past six months old. He is very bright and 
smart. He has had five running fits in three 
months. He has some fungus growths in his 
mouth and on his lips. Kindly give some advice. 

R AGNEW. 


Ans.—For the alleviation of running fits, are 
you feeding the dog in the right way? The more 
raw meat you give him the better. So far as I am 
aware, there is no absolute cure for running fits, 
but the following treatment is advised: First a 
full dose of castor oil, and then a prolonged 
course—one to two months—of sedative medi- 
cine such as half a grain of sodium- -pheno- 
barbital (luminal sodium), morning and _ night. 
All excitement and undue fatigue should be 
avoided and the diet consist chiefly of meat— 
the cereal portion being reduced. 

It is evident that your puppy has warts on 
his lips and mouth. I am afraid it will be 
difficult to cure these and it would be best to 
show him to a veterinarian. The application of 
bicarbonate of soda slightly damped has in some 
cases proved helpful. Warts may be removed by 
a ligature tied tightly around the root, or by a 
scalpel. The latter is preferable. The blade is 
held flat on the skin at the root of the wart, 
and cut through; the raw surface being after- 
wards cauterized. The hot iron or actual cautery, 
although for the time the most painful, is after 
all, some people think, the best and safest. For 
car sickness, try giving the dog three grains of 
Cloratone in a capsule, two hours before you 
wish to take him in a car. The dose of this drug 
varies from three two ten grains, depending upon 
the size of the dog. [Ep.] 


SETTER WITH COUGH 


Ques.—I have a setter dog about one year 
old. Two months ago he developed a cough, and 
has been coughing ever since. His appetite is 
good, I feed him table scraps and prepared dog 
foods. Can you give any advice? 

Burney M. HENDERSON. 


Ans.—Try the following cough mixture: 
One part paregoric elixir with three parts of 
the syrup or oxymel of squills. A teaspoonful 
is an average dose. LEp.] 


A HOWLING BEAGLE 


Quves.—I have a female beagle. She takes 
howling spells every day. She is fat. There is 
a foreign woman ie claims that the beagle has 
a grub-worm under its tongue, and she could re- 
move it and stop the howling. What am I to do? 

Joun H. Burns. 


Ans.—Let her have plenty of exercise, and 
then she will not howl from being confined in 
close premises. Or let her have a companion dog 
or bitch. Do not pay attention to the story about 
the worm under your dog’s tongue. There is 
some such worm there but the removal of it 
will not stop the howling. [Ep.] 


PURCHASING A CHESAPEAKE 


Ques.—I have in mind the purchase of a 
Chesapeake Bay retriever. Would it pay to get 
a bitch with the object of breeding from her? Are 
these dogs more susceptible to distemper than 


other dogs? 
E. D. Garrison. 


Ans.—It certainly would pay you to get a 
female, for the reason that there is always a 
good market for well-bred puppies. It is a fact 
that many prefer bitches because they are sup- 
posed to be keener than the dogs. The only pre- 
caution you have to take against a bitch being 
served is to keep her chained up in some place 
where no dog can get near her. You should en- 
deavor to get a puppy from large, robust par- 
ents, and if you are successful, that should. 

a guarantee for strength and ‘endurance. 

Natural retrieving training is the best. The 
same training will do for your Chesapeake as for 
a spaniel. Chesapeakes are not more susceptible 
to distemper than any other dogs. [Ep.] 
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Edited by HORACE LYTLE 





BIRD DOG FUTURITY 
By Horace Lytle 


BOUT thirty years ago there came 
into being an idea which has crystal- 
lized through the years into a matter of 
keenest interest for the breeders of bird 
dogs. We refer to the Futurity Stake and, 
because of its general interest to breeders 
everywhere, it seems pointed to say some- 
thing about it in these columns. The 
twenty-eighth running of the Futurity will 
be decided near Vinita, Oklahoma, com- 
mencing on Monday morning, the four- 
teenth of next November. Perhaps the 
best way to explain the process of all 
Futurities will be to explain the pre- 
liminaries which have led up to this one. 
This coming Futurity began with mat- 
ings made on or after October 30, 1930. 
The lists were opened on that date for 
nominations. Be it understood that the 
Futurity is a Derby stake for bird dogs 
under two years old. There are a number 
of requirements. Both the sire and dam 
of the expected puppies must be registered 
in the Field Dog Stud Book. A nominat- 
ing fee of five dollars must be paid within 
thirty days of the date of the mating (or 
approximately thirty days before the 
puppies are whelped). The second and 
final nominating fee of five dollars must 
be paid when the resulting litter has 
reached the age of thirty days. There are 
other requirements, such as that the litter 
must be enrolled in the Field Dog Stud 
Book. The competitors which run in the 
forthcoming Futurity must have been 
whelped on or after January 1, 1931 
(which would be taken care of automati- 
cally with matings on or after October 
30, 1930). When all these requirements 


had been fulfilled, the puppies were eligi- 
ble for the forthcoming Futurity. 

But that was not all. Actually to com- 
pete, the young dogs themselves must be 
individually entered and these entries had 
to be in on or before Monday, August 1, 
1932 and accompanied by an entry fee of 
ten dollars. The last payment due to com- 
plete the whole proposition will be the 
starting fee of fifteen dollars per entry, 
which will be paid the night of the draw- 
ings on November 13th at Vinita, Okla- 
homa. 

The first Futurity was run at Robinson, 
Illinois, in October, 1905. The purse dis- 
tributed among the breeders and owners 
of the winners in that first derby was one 
thousand dollars. 

From Robinson the grounds were 
moved to Hutsonville, Illinois, for the 
running of the third Futurity and the same 
grounds were used until the eleventh re- 
newal of the event, when the scene was 
moved to grounds near Sparta, Illinois, 
where this classic of derby stakes re- 
mained up to and including 1920. The 
Futurity of 1921 was run near Vinita, 
Oklahoma, and that locality has remained 
the scene ever since. 


PRAIRIE TRAINING 


ELL, it isn’t quite September yet, 

even though this issue does bear 
that date. The writer is dictating this in 
June and you will be reading it in August 
—but September isn’t so far away after 
all, and that is the month when most of us 
begin thinking about our bird dogs again 
for another fall and winter season. 


A BEAUTIFUL POINT 


The pointer, Lamar Nell’s Invincible, a highly finished shooting dog owned by Grady W. Smith, Holly 
Springs, Mississippi 


SA? 
eye me 8 
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WORM CAPSULES 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T. 
KILL HOOKWORMS and LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS (A scientific treatment.} 
Dogs and foxes become infested at early 
age. Special size capsules for differentages. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


re) ULLETIN No. 652 
Practical—Scientific — Helpful 
Address Desk N-16-I . 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Several very choice female puppies, seven months old 
already retrieving and will be ready to shoot over 
this fall. Also fine litter of male puppies four months 
old, and retrieving. Dual Champion Flint of Avandale 
and Champion Springbok of Ware blood. Also several 
matrons in whelp. I furnish papers, guarantee safe 
delivery and ship subject to your inspection and ap- 


yal. 
re LAKELAND KENNELS 
H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minnesota 








Springer Spaniels and Beagles 


We have eight liver and white papgne to offer 
at this time, whelped May Ist. All good omer. 
nicely marked. Ch. Springbok of Ware, Ch. g- 
hurst Royer bloodlines, $20 each. Hunting pwd 
ents. Also five pedigreed beagles $10 each, 
whelped June 23rd. All biack and tan parents, 
both good gun dogs. 
WILLIS BROTHERS, Salineville, Ohio 














The Bird Dog's E Fatace 


most highly praised convenient ante pciive, 10: it a oe of the 
most ye = jons 0: e Ame 
men’s phn nd gg rigidly on the caeet tea of 
any car, and Ly seestehion tT pL t not touch the body. 
Price so S13 ay for the 1 and $15.00 for the 
2-dog size. Suitable for | large av FL. or setters as well as 
other breeds, andis Te ny le to fit all cars. Alsoa De Luxe 
trunk rack model. ice $20.00. 


Mfd. by THE § DWIGHT McBAIDE COMPANY 











Sussex Spaniel Puppies 
4 to 5 months old 


breakable age, some partially broken. Natural 
Gun Dogs, land or water, fur or feathers. 
Pedigreed from prize winning stock. Regis- 
terable. Moderate prices. Also a few cockers 
same ages. F. B. WARNER 

354 Hamilton Ave. Norwich, Conn. 








The Springs Kennels offers a beautiful lot of 
English Springer Spaniel Puppies at depres- 
sion prices, eligible, high-class breeding, Hors- 
ford, Beechgrove, and Avandale bloodlines, 
liver and white, whelped May 12th, just right 
to start out with this fall, also grown stock for 
sale. 


C. F. Christensen, Wessington Springs, S. D. 











NEW! The Bird-Dog Trainin he pd NEW 
‘*TRAINO’?® A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. — Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog sont. writ 

Schp Supeaiins last season I would net 


connder 
Ropae str eae eras oe 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training ‘Collar « ever known. 


without them for 





Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. BY MaIL PosTPatD, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD scawana-on-Hudson, New York 
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Even while I am writing this, in June, 
many bird-dog handlers are on their way 
to the great prairies of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan where they will be training 
their strings of pointers and setters on 
the young broods of prairie chickens all 
through the months of July and August. 
The work is done in the cool of the morn- 
ing and again late in the day, before the 
shades of evening melt into darkness. No 
satisfactory work can be done with the 
dogs at mid-day, even in that far North 
Country. But the mornings and evenings 
are just the time to train on prairie 
chickens, and most handlers agree that 
no training is quite so satisfactory. There 
is a fascination in the game and there is 
a lure to the prairies which is all its own. 

But even down here in “the States,” 
another fall season is almost upon us and 
most of us will be thinking and talking 
dog with increased vigor during the next 
few months. 


RICH REWARD FOR OWNERS 
AND BREEDERS 


E HAVE mentioned that the purse 

of the first Futurity was one thou- 
sand dollars. It is indicative of the great 
success this stake has enjoyed that, in 
1924, the purse was raised to three thou- 
sand dollars and has remained at that 
figure ever since. Two thousand dollars 
of this is divided among the owners of the 
winning competitors, there being four 
places in the stake. The balance of one 
thousand dollars is divided among those 
who may have bred these winners, nearly 
two years earlier. Sometimes the owner 
happens also to have been the breeder, but 
it usually works out that it is more likely 
the breeder’s purse will go to persons who 
have not even followed the competition 
to the point of consummation. It thus oc- 
curs that the substantial checks, which 
are mailed to those who may have bred the 
winners of the four places in the Futurity, 
arrive out of a clear sky to gladden the 
hearts of those who have conceived the 
matings, and as a justification of the 
foresight such successful matings repre- 
sent. 


THE NEW PHEASANT 
FUTURITY 


HE foregoing comments in connec- 

tion with the Futurity (which has 
always been run on quail) have been 
prompted by an announcement, which at 
this writing is just off the press, to the 
effect that a new Futurity is being born 
this fall. It should stimulate a particular 
interest in those who are developing bird 
dogs for use in hunting the introduced 
pheasant which has become so prevalent in 
vast reaches of the United States, from 
New England to Oregon. Regardless of 
the name by which he may be known in 
individual localities, the bird is the same, 
although in the far West he is more com- 
monly known as “Chink”. 

Present plans contemplate opening the 
nominations to pointer and setter dams 
bred on or after October 30, 1932, the 
stake itself to be run in the fall of 1934 
when puppies from such matings are of 
derby age. Regardless of whether or not 
this new Futurity reaches the proportions 
of the old—or even exceeds the parent 
event, which is a possibility—the very idea 
should serve as an added stimulant to the 
breeding and development of pure-bred 
puppies from registered parentage, which 
are then, of course, fulfilling the require- 
ments of nomination. 

It is the idea of the sponsors of this new 
Pheasant Futurity that it may develop a 
particularly keen interest from the fact 
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that it has become a rather common cus- 
tom for pheasant-dog owners personally 
to watch over the development of their 
prospects and train their own dogs. This 
new stake aims to cater directly to such 
breeder-owner interests. From that stand- 
point, at least, it is not impossible to 
imagine that in keenness of interest, this 
- Futurity may come to outshine the 
0 

No longer is the pheasant regarded as 
an objectionable interloper in many of 
America’s covers which have been de- 
pleted of native game. Your present 
writer is one who has watched this 


HANDLING IN COMPETITION 


| it spring, one of our interested 
readers sent me an appeal for help. 
He wrote five solid pages in long-hand 
asking for suggestions in the matter of 
handling his dog in competition at his 
first field trial. The depth of his interest 
took me somewhat by surprise and 
prompted a realization that there may be 
others who have felt the need of special 
instruction before competing. Perhaps 
such interest is not sufficiently general— 
nor is there space at our command right 
now to warrant a long discussion of the 





SKYLINE TEX 


An outstanding Irish setter showing real “‘class.”” He is owned by W. J. Thayer, South Byron, New York, 
a leading breeder of working red setters 


changing attitude with a great deal of in- 
terest. Today the average sportsman ap- 
proves of the gamy qualities of the bird 
and acknowledges that the pheasant de- 
serves definite ranking in the list of popu- 
lar game birds quested by and with dogs. 
There has been, too, a decided change in 
conception of the character of dogs best 
adapted to the handling of the wily ring- 
neck. It seems almost but yesterday that 
the desideratum seemed to be for the slow, 
cautious, creeping type of canine. Today 
the greatest appreciation is given to the 
bold, fast dog which goes decisively to his 
game—which bangs into his points boldly 
when body scent comes with the right 
strength and which then stays so solidly 
to his game that the bird is literally 
“held” to the point. 

Many of us hope that the announcement 
of this new Futurity will give an added 
impetus to the breeding and sale of 
puppies. It must be admitted that, during 





Read about our new ‘‘Narrowest 
Escape from Death’’ Story Contest 
See conditions on page 3 











the “depression”, activities in this line 
have slumped in keeping with the times. 
Prices for puppies have been down. The 
demand for stud service has been negligi- 
ble. Neither stud dogs nor brood matrons 
have been profitable. If this new Futur- 
ity helps to stimulate an upward turn of 
the tide, it will have proved more than 
well worth while. An increased interest 
and demand will mean better prices for 
puppies. That will mean more and better 
stud dogs will be patronized. It is an end- 
less chain. Everyone will benefit. Fretp & 
STREAM commends the Field Dog Stud 
Book for its initiative and its courage in 
bringing this event into being as a con- 
tribution toward an upward trend in times 
which have not in the least been bright. 


subject, but we might at least cover the 
thing quickly with a few of the funda- 
mentals. 

Our reader was very proud of his dog, 
but he was concerned as to just how he 
should proceed in handling her in front 
of the judges. He wanted to know how 
far ahead of them he should or might go. 
He wanted to know how fast the party 
should walk or ride while the dogs are 
working. This particular trial was run in 
the late spring and he wanted to know 
if he should try especially hard for bird 
work or whether to rely on range, speed, 
judgment and general character of work- 
ing the course as-an aid to placement. My 
reply to our reader was as follows and it 
is published for the benefit of any others 
who may be looking for the same informa- 
tion : 

“There isn’t any special thing I can 
tell you about handling except to be 
natural. Judges don’t like to see a dog 
driven out too much, One handler should 
not interfere with another handler. In- 
sistent whistling or shouting at a dog 
is apt to do that. 

“There is no special distance at which 
you should ride ahead of the judges, but 
you should ride just sufficiently ahead of 
them so that the dog may pick you out 
from the gallery while being handled by 
you. You don’t want to get so far ahead 
but that you can keep your dog under 
judgment. About the normal distance for 
a handler to ride ahead of the judges 
would be fifty yards. That would, of 
course, be in the case of everything going 
along smoothly. If your dog gets lost and 
you have to ride out to hunt for it, you 
might get away any required distance to 
accomplish your purpose.” 

In competition under judgment you 
merely go hunting and try to show the 
best bird dog that particular day. The 
dogs are braced in pairs, as their names 
are drawn from a hat. The judges ride 
behind the two handlers (or walk, as the 
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case may be), and study the performances 
of the dogs as one brace is run after an- 
other. The gallery is supposed to ride 
behind the judges. If there is a field- 
marshal, he should ride in front of the 
judges, but behind the handlers. 

What the judges are doing is compar- 
ing the dogs in the matter of keenness, 
manifest intelligence, bird sense, graceful 
speed, desirable range, courage to keep 
at it, nose to scent game and manners 
when game is found. The greater the at- 
tractiveness or style with which the dog 
performs his duty, the greater will be his 
chance of winning. Slovenly perform- 
ances don’t get much consideration—at 
least in events where there have been 
other performances which represent class. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
TRAINING A SETTER 


Qves.—I was recently given an English set- 
ter by a friend who kept him as a pet. He is 
about 2 or 2% years old and a beautiful dog, 
but I don’t believe anybody ever bothered to 
teach him anything. I tried him on fetching but 
he won't bother with anything but a rubber 
ball. He likes to follow that and even stands 
by it waiting for me to throw it, but drops it 
within 10 or 15 feet of me when he fetches it, 
but keeps looking and waiting for me to throw 
it again. How can develop him to fetch de- 
pendably? Is he too old to train to fetch now? 

I took him afield and he chased a few spar- 
rows. had only had him two days and he 
wouldn’t answer the whistle like my other dog. 
The first day I took him out he spied a chicken 
in a farmer's yard and he almost pulled the lead 
out of my hand to get over to the chicken. Birds 
are scarce where I go on Long Island and I’d 
like to be able to use him for next shooting sea- 
son with my Irish setter, which is broken nicely 
and Ry os obedient. 

first I figured I’d send him to a trainer and 
cama that + be broken to point stanchly on 
pheasants and quail. Can you advise me about 
how long this would take? Can you tell me what 
dependable trainers charge per month for train- 
ing to point? 

My second idea developed from a story which 
I read in the February, 1932 issue of Fretp & 
Stream, “The Admiral and His Dog.” In the 
story the Admiral purchased some quail and 
clipped their wings, training his dog to point in 
that way. Could that be done to train this dog, 
by purchasing a pheasant or quail and using 
either bird in a field so that the bird’s where- 
abouts would be known by me and unknown to 


the dog? 
C. J. Warp. 


Ans.—Your English setter should not be too 
old to teach force-retrieving if you follow step 
by step the instructions contained in this De- 
partment for the last April issue. 

The usual charge for training service is $25.00 
per month. Of course, these are depression times 
and you might find someone to do it for a bit 
less. I would rather pay $25.00 and have it done 
well, however, than save $5.00 a month and not 
get the service. The right kind of a trainer 
ought to do a good job for you in about three 
months. 

I also read the story about the Admiral and 
his dog, but believe in your case I would try a 
reliable trainer. You might not have the luck the 
Admiral did—and his plan was unusual. It goes 
without saying that you want to be sure about 
the reputation of the trainer you select. [Ep.] 


USE THE WHISTLE 


Quves.—I have an English setter bitch which 
I have trained for pheasants and quail. I have 
used your book, How to Train Your Bird Dog, 
as a regular textbook and I have obtained almost 
unbelievable results with her. She is 9% months 
old and hunts better now than my Irish setter 
ever did. The latter was considered a very good 
dog in the field. 

f have a lot of trouble getting my little bitch 
to come to me when first call her. She just 
seems to want to take her time about it. Some- 
times I have to stamp on something that makes 
a noise to attract her attention. I am sure it 
is not because I haven’t taken time to teach her 
to come. I have spent many hours with her on 
this one thing. I always use the same command. 
The reason am so puzzled is that she is so 
affectionate toward me and I have never whipped 
her unless it has been absolutely necessary. 

Puitire H. Wess. 


Ans.—Since your English setter is less than 
ten months old, I would just keep along with 
her and let time correct the difficulty you are 
now having. I know of one mechanical process 
by which you might accomplish your purpose, 
but I wouldn’t recommend it except as an ex- 
treme_measure—so shall not even mention it 
now. I feel that all your trouble is caused from 
the fact that she is still so young and eager to 
hunt—which is a very commendable trait. Use 
a whistle when you want to call her in. [Eb.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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Sold on a 
Money- 

Back 
Guarantee 


OORANG AIREDALES 


Oorang Airedales are all-round utility dogs. They are 
natural pheasant hunters; excellent —— on both 

upland game and waterfowl; the best known breed of 
silent trailing ‘coon dogs and big game hunters. Then 
too they are perfect companions, children’s playmates, 
and watch-dogs. Choice registered puppies priced 
$25.00 to $35.00 each, with safe delivery and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed on a week’s approval. 


La RUE KENNELS La RUE, OHIO 


oe Foe 


tnstead of merely stupefying them 


PULVEX your dog or cat and you can be 
sure that none of the fleas or lice will revive. 
Based on new principle, Pulvex also prevents 
reinfestation for days. Absolutely safe, even 
if swallowed. Non-irritating to the skin. 
Odorless. Pleasant to use. Used by over a 
million pet owners. At drug stores, pet shops, 
50c, or from William Cooper & Nephews, 
Inc., Dept. 1686, 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago. 


ARKANSAS COONHOUNDS 


Hunted 9 trained in the Ozark mountains of Arkansas 


Extra high class straight CoonHounds ora.ee and $100.00. Fe. ay 
Cooners $75.00. Extra high & das 0° mbination tree Hounds $50.0 

No. 1 combinati H .00, av ann Bo nde $3000. 
Mized breed tree dogs, fur | ters, $30.00. tree Hounds good for 


get \ 
t oe qeanens $89.28. tree nicely started $15.00. Hound Pups 
$8.0 0 each, $15.00 per pair. Champion Rabbit_Hounds, real routers 
$15.00 each. 58.00 ver pair. Extra high class Fox and Deer Hounds 
$40.00. All Hounds paisend om tn trial, early orders get the 


T. J. BRADLEY, Alma, Arkansas 








PLATTE INVERESK KENNELS 
NORTH BEND, NEBR. 


Springer Spaniels and German Short Hair Puiniers. 
Six-month Springers, Liver and White, Sire Ch. Bog- 
hurst Bristle. Dam Imported Inveresk Chice Three. 
Four-month Black and White, Sire Ch. Inveresk 
Chairman. Priced to sell either Ch. Inveresk Chairman 
or Imported Inveresk Cheveley. At Stud until sold. 
Few German pointer puppies for sale. 








Capital Training Kennels 
FRANKFORT, KY. 
Field trial and shooting dogs. Kennels 
located in heart of State Game Refuge, 
No. 15. Correspondence solicited. Trained 
dogs for sale. 
Louis C. Crutcher, Prop. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


77? DID-YOU-EVER 7??? 
Perhaps like many sportsmen you have thought this great 
dog only a DUCK DOG. I can convince you by dozens 
of testimonial letters that he is also a splendid worker 
on pheasant, prairie chicken, sage-hen and other birds. 
There is no such thing as an ABSOLUTELY PERFECT, 
All Areund Dog. AT” comes as near it as any of them. W in 











Find” nor Fi o alf a century this grand dog 
been giving his best to American Sports: His friends and admirers 
ares of the Spaniel 


a Tay worker. Wonderful intelli 
Puppies, youngsters, Cea & oo. Al Shi 


FRYE’S KENNELS 
FINGER, TENN. 


Offers for sale high class shooting dogs. 
Trained and experienced in the field; both 
setters and pointers. Shipped on fair’ trial, 
and sold on easy payment plan, don’t think 
of buying a shooting dog till you get my 
prices and information. 











ENGLISH SETTERS 


Whelped April 14, 1932, Sire UNOMONT’S Chick, 
a Field Trial Winner 14 times, also Bench Winner. 
Pups’ Dam, Ghost Mickey; some white, Leg tan and 
ticked, some white and orange, Show type and Field 
qualities. Write for pictures and ak, $25.00 
each, worth Fifty each, shipped and sold on approval. 
Pups in excellent health, five-generation Pedigree. 


Moultrie, Ga. 


Howard W. Hall 











D. Welsh 


la 
Clarion County, Pa. 











ENGLISH SETTERS 


Llewellin-Lavarack strain, Six generation pedigree. 
Bloodlines of Field and Show Champions Prince Rod- 
ney, Mallwyd’s, Re, of Edendale, Britannia, MacA}- 
lister, Mohawk Eugene's Ghost. 30 early spring 
youngsters with ‘aos and field qualities. Some blue 
and orange beltons. Perfect development and condition 
guaranteed. Setters only and of the highest class. $40. 
and $50. each. Send 50c for photographs of ten brood 
matrons and stud dogs 

E. B. Meintyre,, Silver Spring, Maryland 

(5 miles north of D. C. line at Senet) 


(Telephone Kensington 245W 
FAMOUS 


O0G REMEDIES 


ee Se Es eomemeveryuhan bane 
ance Gover 's Remedies. 
wor py HO as directed with either 













FREE —Glover’s 48-page Guide = 
It tells oo how to recognize and trea 

comm rm ailments. Butletine ‘er = 
CATS or XES or RABBITS or on 
Farm LiveStock are also available. Our 





—7 an ee ee 
VER CO., Inc. 
Box 2, 119 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


GLOVER'S 


ANIMAL MEDIC INES 


FIELD TRIAL SPRINGER SPANIELS 


ae Sale the noted Field Trial winners ‘‘Nithsdale 
Rab” ab of Jumping B ** both winners at 
Fishers Island 1931 and other trials. Two of t 


finest Field Trial Spaniels in America, shooting dogs 
you can be proud to own. Also other winners and some 
young dogs partly broke. All must be sold by Sept. 1, 

how Champion Beagle, “‘Shady Shores Shaper’’ $75. 


F. G. Turner, 204 Cookman Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 








TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Peswidon. 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. 
and Old Country blood-lines. Also young Senet 
spaniels of great merit. Best breeding; shooting and 
show stock. Shooting dogs may be seen on game. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 





WANTED 
HIGHEST CLASS SETTERS 


and Pointers to train on grouse and woodcock. Train- 
ing grounds strictly private. Abundance of birds. The 
place your dog will get bird work and excellent kennel 
care. Several high class Blue Belton setters broken for 
sale. All dogs shown on game in field. Highest class 
references furnished. Training contract furnished with 
each dog. 
ves _gnoves WwooDCOocK pee KENNELS 
e Co., Penna. 





GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or WA- 

TER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Affectionate, in- 

telligent, watchful companion. The world’s largest, 

exclusive breeder. Imported prize-winning stud dogs 

and matrons scientifically bred. Puppies $40.00 and up. 
Foreign orders properly handled. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 





Missoula Montana 











Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, Il. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 
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Edited by Horace Mircuet 


ERADICATING PESTS 


EHIND the failure of some game 

breeders to produce first-class birds 

for liberation lies a laziness with 

respect to keeping in check the 
various types of “vermin”. Every parasite, 
every predator and every animal that lives 
on the grain intended for the birds is like a 
tiny stream of water finding its way 
through the levee that the owner of the 
place has erected against loss. Unless 
each small break in the banking is stopped 
as soon as it is discovered, pecuniary 
profit and the quality of the birds will 
both go down quickly. 

Living out of doors in wire cages, with 
only brush or old boards for shelter, 
pheasants and quail are much more free 
from attacks of the poultry louse and 
the blood-sucking mite than are birds 
confined to houses, yet in the south these 
parasites are often present without the 
proprietor realizing it. Then, too, birds 
in transit are exceedingly 
likely to take unto them- 
selves one or the other of 
these “bugs”. Lice and 
mites are the bane of the 
bantam foster-mothers and 
these parasites will go from 
them direct to the young 
birds in the nest. 

You who are buying new 
stock this fall should see 
that the birds are treated to 
eliminate lice and mites as 
soon as as they reach your 
farm. The excitement of 
transit is enough of a hin- 
drance toward getting set- 
tled at a new location, with- 
out being subjected to the 
ravages of these minute 
marauders. 

Bantams going into win- 
ter quarters should have a 
clean house and must not 
carry into it a foundation 
stock of parasites to spoil 
their physical condition and 
seriously diminish egg pro- 
duction. Newly arrived do- 
mestic fowl should be fu- 
migated, as are the game 
birds. 

One of the best ways of 
doing this has been devel- 
oped on our place in Maine. 
Whether it has been used 
successfully on other places 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
ossible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
and which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











before this I cannot say. At any rate, 
it appears to do the work easily and well. 
During the breeding season just past we 
used a fumigating box for the nesting ban- 
tams and saved ourselves the bother of 
dusting each bird. Lice powder is quite 
dangerous to young game birds. Several 
readers have reported fatal attacks of sore- 
eye that were caused by the irritating 
grains of powder sifting from the ban- 
tams to their broods during hatching. 
So we took an old individual nest-box, 
about one cubic foot in size, cleaned it, 
painted it with Carbola (a combination of 
whitewash and disinfectant) and covered 


Part of the Walter Doemel Game Farm at Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





the bottom with a folded burlap bag. On 
this bag was poured some nicotine sul- 
phate—about half a teacupful. On top of 
the box went a piece of plank for cover. 
This was used instead of an ordinary one- 
inch board since, by its weight, it would 
force the bird to remain inside if she be- 
came nervous. Over the plank was laid an- 
other bag or an old piece of carpet. Each 
bantam was kept in this box with a couple 
of dummy eggs for an hour or two before 
she was set on her own nest with game- 
bird eggs. Ten days later, during one 
of the two daily cooling periods for the 
eggs, the bird is again put in the 
box and held there until the eggs in her 
nest have lost the first blush of their 
warmth. 

This same treatment can be used for 
the pheasants and quail. There is a louse 
that attacks ducks and geese, a parasite 
of a species different from that found 
on upland birds, but seldom do they 
attain such numbers or ferocity so as 
to bother the waterfowl to 
any great extent. Birds con- 
fined to houses over the 
winter will naturally har- 
bor more of these than the 
stock kept entirely out of 
doors. For upland game 
birds a larger box is need- 
ed. It is connected directly 
with the shipping crate and 
as each bird steps into the 
adjoining compartment, it 
is closed and the bird held 
there for an hour or two. 


XPERIMENTS with 

Verminol indicate that 
it is as g as nicotine 
sulphate for this method. 
I have found it desirable 
to use slightly more of this 
preparation, saturating the 
burlap bagging thoroughly 
with it. 

It is very important that 
all bantam houses be com- 
pletely cleaned before the 
birds are brought into them 
for the winter and this 
work should be done now. 
Carbola or some similar 
water paint should be ap- 
plied to the walls and nest 
boxes. Roosts should be 
painted with nicotine sul- 
phate an hour before dark 
on the day the birds are 


























Field & Stream—September, 1932 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS 

Natural aquatic food plants 
will bri: 

Wild Ducks to your favor- 

ite waters. Plant WILD RICE, 

WILD CELERY, PONDWEED 

SEEDS, and others guaran- 

teed to produce results. Prices re- 

duced, discount on early orders. 

hy Write for expert planting advice 
and free literature 

Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331A, Oshkosh, Wis. 


EASTERN MINKS 





structions, 
Write for Booklet 
FUR BEARERS, Inc. 








Raise these fine animals for 
their fur to supplement the 
waning supply of wild fur. 
Start with Furbearer pedigreed 
breeding stock and follow in- 


Box 51, Watertown, N. Y. 





Amber, Copper or Red six future Cham- 
pion Persian kittens. Both King and 
Queen Junior Champions Madison Square 
Garden. The most lovable dispositions. 
Beautiful gifts. First choice $50. 
PORTER FEAREY 


59 Pearl Street Tel. : BO 9-9035 N.Y.C. 








WEATHERLY FARMS INC. 
306 Weatherly Bldg. Portland, Oregon 
Breeders of Chinese Ringneck, Mongolian, and 
English Ringneck Pheasants. California Valley 
Quail and Fancy Pheasants. Some selected 
breeding stock now available. 

EGGS IN SEASON 
Your Correspondence Invited 








WILD RICE for 
DUCKS, MUSKRA 
and FISH 


We specialize in Giant wild rice 
seed. Also parched rice for table 
use. Write for special price on 
our seed rice for immediate de- 
livery. 

MacG REGOR- SEERESLY co 
Box 688 Aitkin, Minn. 








BOB WHITE QUAIL 


from hand raised stock. 3 days old 
chicks $1. each. 4 to 7 weeks $3. each. 


Shipments Wednesdays. 
Check with order. 
Smithfield, Va. 


James River Game Farm, 








Ringneck Pheasants-Melanistic Mutants 


For September, October, November Shipment from our 
Game Farm, Chester, 4. 


Hungarian Partridges for Nov. to Feb. digmest 
FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS APPLY TO 
JULIUS LOEWITH, INC. 








114-116 E. 16th Street New York City 
| Largest Importers of Live Game Birds 





[er 
Wisconsin 


=Cllo Beyer 
Olt Beye 





RINGNECKS—Large, hardy, sporty NORTHERN 
birds. Also a large stock of beautiful Golden, Amherst, 
Silver and Reeves Pheasants. 


BUY FROM BEYER AND BUY THE BEST 





Native Bob White Quail 


Ringneck, Golden, Silver, Melanistic, 
Amherst, Reeves and Versicolor pheas- 
ants for fall delivery. 


TAR HEEL GAME FARM 
Guilford College, N. C. 


$$$ 


3000 NORTHERN PHEASANTS $1.00 EACH 


Buy hardy NORTHERN reared Chinese-Mongo- 
lian, 9 to 14 weeks old poults for stocking and 
breeding, from Northern Wisconsin’s largest 
game farm. Delivered Aug. 15th to Sept. 15th. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Ref. Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, Independence, Wis. 


SPRING VALLEY GAME FARM 
R. S. Skroch, Mor. Independence, Wis. 


























brought in and a thin layer of shavings on 
the bottom of the nests should be satu- 
rated with one of the preparations that are 
recommended for the “fumigatory”. 

Furthermore, all bantams should posi- 
tively be freed of lice, before they are 
placed in the house. A thorough destruc- 
tion of these vermin, now, will save weeks 
of work and considerable worry next 
spring. 

Rats and mice will be seeking winter 
homes very soon, Is your supply of grain 
stored in metal containers with tight 
covers? Rats invariably follow mice, 
weasels come after the rats and both 
of the last‘named are fatal companions 
to birds. Farms along the sea coast must 
especially guard against the big wharf 
rats that have lived in the banks of 
salt grass through the summer. Let the 
mice find no food available except that 
which is used in baiting traps or contains 
poison and keep plates of poisoned rat 
food ready for the new invaders. 

Before the skunks den up for the win- 
ter, trapping operations should reduce 
their numbers and the foundation for new 
pole traps must be pounded deeply into 
the ground before frosts come. With these 
stout posts set at least two feet beneath the 
surface, they can be drilled any time 
for the two bolts that will hold the ten- 
foot poles aloft with their steel straps. 
In this way migrating hawks and owls 
= more nearly be brought under con- 
trol. 

And don’t forget that this Department 
offers you and all others interested in the 
propagation of game an extensive service 
of information and advice. I am always 
delighted to aid you. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PHEASANTS IN THE CITY 


Game-Breepinc -Epitor: 
was fortunate in catching a wild pheasant 
in a wood-pile near our home. She has become 
quite tame and I have secured a permit for her 
and would like to raise some young birds. As 
et I have not purchased a male hence, As 
live in the city, it is difficult for me to have 
a pen on the es because of the small space 
in our yard. At present I have a pen with di- 
mensions 50 x 30 x 22. It stands about six inches 
off the ground. If I put an addition on it where 
the hen can lay her eggs, will it be sufficient 
for the parent stock and for the young birds? 
Would it be advisable to leave the male with 
the hen all the time? 
Joun Kuntvuzos, Jr., Minnesota. 


Ans.—yYou don’t say whether those dimensions 
are feet or inches but I believe I may safely 
assume they are the latter. If I am correct, this 
is not enough room for a fair of ringnecks and 
certainly not anywhere near enough for young 
birds, too. You shouldn’t figure on having both 
adult and young stock in the same pen. The —_ 
pheasant may go broody but she won’t be a 
mother and the cock will probably kill whatever 
young she hatches. Unless you can give the pair 
much more room and can have at least 2,500 
square feet of good grass-ground for the young- 
sters, it would be best to liberate the hen so she 
can attend to her own family in the wild. Under 
normal game-farm conditions the cock is left with 
the hen all the time. 

Game-Breepinc Eprror. 


A BOOST FOR SILKIES & COCHINS 


Dear Mr. MitcHett: 

In a previous issue of your Department in 
Frecp & Stream I read a contribution that held 
a cross-bred wyandotte bantam as being superior 
to silkies or cochins as foster-mothers for game 
and aviary birds. I do not agree with this at 
all. Here in New Jersey you will find mostly 
silkies and cochins on practically all the game 
farms. My own experience has proved to me that 
these breeds are Pest, being docile and tame. 
Give me a lazy X... % any time instead of a 
flighty one. 

For dusting, a “banty” should have a box of 
clean sand. I change these boxes once a week 
and cannot see that silkies harbor dirt any more 
than any other breed. 

Rosert T. Foster, New Jersey. 


Ans.—These are surely two rat breeds of 
fowl for the game propa ator. might add to 
the above that if a poultry louse-powder 
were mixed with the Te of sand, it would be 
more effective against these pests. 
Game-Breepinc Eprrtor. 
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Attract Wild Dick: 


Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Musk- 
grass, etc. bring ducks in 
swarms. Terrell’s famous sure- 
growing seed sent anywhere. All 
now ready for planting. More for 
your money this month. Free 
booklet. Write 
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AQUATIC FARMS AND NURSERIES 
383 D Bik. OSHKOSH. WIS, 





BROOK TROUT 


Selected breeders for fall restocking. Eyed 
eggs of exceptional quality. Brook Trout for 
table use. 30 years of successful propagation. 
Write for fall prices. 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO. 


Cresco Pa. 











RINGNECKS 


Our breeders at on.00 each for limited time, all 
selected Sia birds. ut 
ri T ERS 


Full winged for stocking or = Pods a Mention 


reat oe hile cover is thick and insects are plen- 
¥ cover is t! 
eit v0 oe action and live cssivel guar- 


grounds 
irds Se chance. Satisf 


SOUTHLAND. GAME FARM 
Waldron Baily Jr., Mgr. Morehead City, N.C. 


TARNEDGE FOXES 


Estapimnep 1910 
Have Won 














Bob White Quail 


New Jersey stock—Pen raised from tested 

breeders. They give satisfaction either as pro- 

ducers of hatchable eggs or as strong flying 
coveys in the field. 


HERBERT COTTRELL 
Point Pleasant ersey 
Member, North American Game Breeders aecietation 








STRICTLY NORTHERN 
BOBWHITE QUAIL 


Every bird pen bred in the Far North from 
pure Northern stock, no Mexican or Southern 
blood. Buy the finest quail in America at new 
low prices. 

aya CREST cane. Ag - 


pm, i. 122 Ss. a ey Ave. 


RAISE FUR RAGES 
For us 
CHINCHILLAS @ NEW ZEALAND WH 
We pu i -* You Raise Highest 
— Established 19 years. 
Tlnstrated book catalog and Fur 
| me Magazine, also Monthly 
Market Bulletin showing prices 
we pay. All for 10 cents. 
Sas Taare Salaeeten, address 


Two 
SIGE QUEROR Or HRtRIS FAP Man 


NORTHERN BOB-WHITE EGGS 


40c each—$35.00 per 100. Can ship up to 
300 per week. Quail $7.00 per pair—Ring- 
necks $2.00 each for shipment Sept.-Oct. 






















HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
W. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 


BobWhite Quail 


Absolutely Pure Native | 











Virginia Birds 
All hatched and raised in captivity. Our 
record bird laid 142 eggs, season 1931. 
WHITE OAK QUAIL FARM 


W. 8B. Coleman 
Dept. 102, Route 7, Richmond, Va. 
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- 1001 Outdoor Questions. & 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 

















This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 


outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. ras 


Ques. Just what sort of animal is the 
“catalo?” 

Ans. It is the hybrid progeny of a 
cross between the buffalo (not bison) and 
domestic cattle. 


Ques. Does a snake when it eats the 
egg of a hen or a bird break it when it 
is in its mouth? 

Ans. Snakes swallow eggs whole but 


after they have gone down a short dis- 
tance, muscular constriction breaks them. 


Ques. To decide a question we have 
been discussing, 


pink and brown or pink and black checked 
belly, known in our part of New Hamp- 
shire as a “grass snake”. Frequently a 
considerable swelling was noticed a short 
distance back from its head. By persistent 
operations we (the boys) would often 
compel this snake to disgorge a frog or 
toad, sometimes still feebly moving. Occa- 
sionally we would be rewarded by the 
spectacle of a number of small snakes 
four to six inches long, apparently of the 
same variety (though I can’t definitely 
recall whether or not the bellies were 
checked), being disgorged. These small 


Can you tell me what animal this is? 


Ans. Probably the mud eel which may 
reach a length of three feet. 


Ques. I have read of a northern and 
a southern herd of bison on our western 
plains. What was the division point of 
these two herds and when was this di- 
vision made? 


Ans. In 1867 the Union Pacific Rail- 
road went through as far as Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, and this was the time of di- 
vision of the great bison herd into the 
two herds you mention. Other railroads, 
later, divided each 
of these herds still 





does the African 
elephant ever shed 
its tusks? Also, 
can a mature ele- 
phant lift more than 
a hundred pounds 
solely with its 
trunk? 


Ans. There are 
a small pair of 
“milk-tusks” pres- 
ent when the ele- 
phant is young. 
These tusks are 
shed but are soon 
replaced by the true 
tusks which are 
permanent. A ma- 
ture elephant can 
certainly lift more 
than a hundred 
pounds in the man- 
ner stated. 


Ques. What is 
the name of _ the 
bird which is said 
to warn the croco- 
dile of danger? 

Ans. The Ziczac, 
said to have been 
given this name on 
account of its pe- 





TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


YOU MAY HUNT 
ON THIS FARM 





ES SIR, it’s a fact! Mr. Martin Schoen of Ortonville, Minnesota, had 
signs like these made and posted on. each of the three farms 
which he owns. In a letter to us he says, 
and have always been treated very courteously by the farmers and never cold. or 
refused permission to hunt on their farms.” 
We'll warrant hunters will treat Mr. Schoen’s property with respect. may increase to 


“I have hunted all my life 


further. 


Ques. How many 
species of birds are 
there in the United 
States? 


Ans. According 
to lists of the Amer- 
ican Ornithological 
Union there are 768 
species. This does 
not include sub. 
species, of which 
there are many. 


Ques. Just for 
the general purpose 
of figuring some 
data at our camp 
which is situated in 
a valley some ten 
miles long, how far 
does the sound of 
thunder travel? 


Ans. Ordinarily 
such sound travels 
a distance of ap- 
proximately ten 
miles, but over 
chilled 
water the distance 


twelve miles. 








culiar cry. 


Ques. Several weeks ago I noticed this 
statement in one of the papers: “A croco- 
dile weighing 19,800 pounds and measur- 
ing sixteen feet, set a new record for the 

Philippines. The reptile was caught in a 
pond m the southern province of Cama- 
rines Sur and brought to the Bureau of 
Science here (Manila), but died in a few 
days.” Have you ever heard of a ten-ton 
crocodile? 

Ans. It would seem that there is either 
some nature-faking going on or that some 
mistake may have been made in the cable 
reporting capture of animal. A _ croco- 
dile weighing more than a _ thousand 
pounds to the foot would be more than 
interesting. 


Ques. Is the ground hog a squirrel? 


Ans. It belongs to the same family as 
the squirrels. 


Ques. With reference to the “snake 
swallowing its young” controversy, I 
have several times been present at the 
killing of a brown-backed snake with a 


snakes were very much alive and would 
dart for cover if not almost instantly 
caught. ...I am ready to swear to hav- 
ing shaken or squeesed these small, lively 
snakes out through the mouth of a large 
snake. ...1 am satisfied that people have 
seen the small snakes run in, I know that 
they have been forced out alive; but I 
have no evidence of their being voluntarily 
ejected or permitted to crawl out from 
the larger snake. Have motion pictures 
showing the small snakes running into 
the mother snake’s mouth ever been pre- 
sented to the magazine? 


Ans. Your letter is extremely interest- 
ing and I am sorry indeed that it cannot 
be published in full. Up to the present 
time no person has presented a film show- 
ing the mother snake opening her mouth 
and acting as host to her young. 


Ques. Here in the south we have an 
animal resembling the “water dog” of my 
boyhood days along the Susquehanna in 
Pennsylvania. It resembles this animal but 
it has only two legs—those on the front. 


Ques. Why is 
the “pilot” snake so called? 


Ans. It is given this name because it 
is supposed to warn rattlers and copper- 
heads of danger, and to lead them away 
from it. It is also called the pilot black- 
snake, mountain blacksnake and black 
chicken snake. 


Ques. At what age does the moose 
reach its full development? 


Ans. It is claimed by some authorities 
that the moose does not reach full ma- 
turity until at some time between its 
twelfth and fourteenth year. 


Ques. Are the Russian sable and the 
pine marten both considered weasels? 


Ans. Not exactly. They both belong to 
the same family as the weasels. 


Ques. Does the real green turtle, the 
kind from which they made turtle soup 
in the beverage palaces of the long ago, 
come from the ocean or is it a fresh- 
water animal? 

Ans. It is found only in salt water. 
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NITRO EXP hs. 
HITS HARDER | 
REACHES FARTHER 


: 
KLEANBORE 
SHELLS: 


GAME LOADS 

NITRO EXPRESS 

SHUR SHOT 

TRAP LOADS { 

SKEET LOADS 

ARROW EXPRESS 
(Lacquered) 

The Kleanbore 

Priming Mixture is 


eae chica by LHE PROOF OF THE SHELL IS IN THE SHOOTING 


any other manufac- 
turer. 


There’s a Kleanbore shell for every kind of shooting, and for every kind of shooting a 


OUTSTANDING  Kleanbore shell will give the best results. For difficult long range shooting where you 
FEATURES: 


STABILITY 
UNIFORMITY Kleanbore Nitro Express that outshoots any shell on the market. At the traps — it's the 


SENSITIVENESS Trap Load or Shur Shot Target Load. For all other upland or waterfowl shooting it's 
PERFECT IGNITION 


DEPENDABILITY Game Loads or Shur Shot Shells. 
LONGER FLAME 
NON-CORROSIVE 


have to reach out and nail ‘em at 50, 60, 70 yards and even at greater distances —it's 


They all come in distinctive green boxes. All the shells are green and on the side of 


each shell is “Kleanbore’”—the name of America’s Chosen Ammunition. Write for a de- 
More Kleanbore 


.22's are sold than  scriptive folder. Address: Remington Ammunition Works, 802 Arctic St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
all other makes 


combined. REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
© 1932 R. A. Co. 4587 
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